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ndustries  Girded  For  Strenuous  Fight 
In  1930,  Business  Editors  Report 

all  Street  Slump  Has  Made  Money  Available  for  Sound  Expansion  and  Advertising,  Many  Believe — 

I  929  Overproduction  Will  Slow  Several  Lines 


LTHOUGH  indications  point  to  a 
hard  fight  for  business  with  a  slightly 
iller  volume  of  sales  in  several  lines, 
industries  of  the  country  are  expect- 
1930  business  to  be  equal  in  some 
fj  to  that  of  1929,  and  in  general 
ler  than  1928  records,  according  to 
;ors  of  trade  papers  queried  by 
iT(«  &  Publish™  this  week.  The 
nioii  of  these  experts  in  many  in- 
tries  is  that  the  recent  market  crash, 
putting  a  stop  to  wild  speculation  and 
teady  money,  has  released  much  cap- 
for  investment  in  solid  business,  pro- 
ing  for  expansion  and  advertising 
grams  which  are  counted  upon  as 
ancc  weights  for  the  coming  year, 
iders  in  other  industries  point  to  over- 
duction  and  over-expansion  in  1929 
being  responsible  for  unsteady  con- 
ons  in  their  lines  and  look  forward 
overcoming  these  haiulicaps  during 
next  year. 

The  motor  car  industry  has  felt  de- 
ssion  in  the  passenger  automobile 
ssification,  with  production  for  1930 
>ected  to  be  17  per  cent  below  that  of 
9  and  sales  about  20  per  cent.  On  the 
er  hand  truck  sales  are  expected  to 
lint. 

^  dent  will  be  made  in  the  auto  tire 
rket  because  of  a  drop  in  initial  orders 
m  car  manufacturers,  but  this  is  ex- 
ted  to  be  lessened  by  increased  re¬ 
cement  orders  from  car  owners.  Sev- 
1  other  industries,  dependent  upon  one 
ither  in  similar  fashion  express  ex- 
tations  of  maintaining  a  fairly  steady 
ord,  despite  curtailment  in  certain 
inches. 

-ow  inventories  in  textile,  apparel  and 
niture  are  looked  upon  as  indicative 
renewed  activity  during  1930.  Several 
iu  ■'tries,  notably  the  shoe  trade,  the 
nt  and  varnish  and  the  confectionery 
siness  will  rely  upon  extensive  sales 
ort  and  advertising  campaigns  to 
iintain  their  records.  Radio,  despite 
xlictions  that  the  public  will  cut  down 
luxuries,  is  expected  to  equal  its  1929 
:ord  in  sales,  according  to  observers  in 
'  industry. 

Radio  is  being  regarded  now  by 
>se  in  the  business  not  as  a  luxury, 
t  as  a  necessity  for  modern  homes,  and 
IS  on  this  foundation  that  the  leaders 
!  basing  their  confidence. 

^Miat  happens  to  the  daily  newspaper 
lustry  in  1930  depends  to  a  large  ex¬ 
it  upon  the  activity  of  every  other 
e  of  business.  During  the  past  year 
:  industry  as  a  whole  has  received 
renues  well  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000, 
which  not  less  than  $8.^0,000,000  was 
xlu^  by  the  advertising  columns.  Of 
It  ^50,000,000,  the  total  contributed 
national,  automotive,  and  financial  ad- 
P’’f'tiably  approximated  $300,- 
iiu  j  ^ including  November, 
W  had  produced  the  largest  receipts  in 
;  history  of  the  industry. 

That  this  record  will  be  equalled  in 
,  L  !f.  'That  it  will  fall 

rkedly  behind  the  1929  record  is  also 
likely. 

The_  tremendous  flood  of  financial 
vertising  that  swelled  the  total  linage 
o  revenues  of  daily  newspapers 
oughout  the  country  is  certain  to  be 


diminished  at  least  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1930.  The  automotive  indus¬ 
try  will  use  probably  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  show  season  and  aggressive  cam¬ 


paigns  are  likely  throughout  the  year. 
Some  manufacturers  are  already  trying 
to  offset  an  expected  loss  of  volume  by 
increases  in  unit  prices,  despite  the  Ford 
precedent.  Advertising  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  indispensable  to  them  and  their 
competijtors.  More  prudent  extension 
of  time-payment  facilities  is  indicated 
for  automobiles,  radios,  and  other  luxury 
and  semi-luxury  lines,  with  closer  scrut¬ 
iny  by  directorates  and  bankers  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  appropriations.  Re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  a  stable  element  in  the 
newspaper  structure  and  while  total  lin¬ 
age  of  this  class  has  been  shrinking 
slightly  during  the  past  three  years,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  this  decrease  will 
assume  major  proportions.  Classified 
advertising  volume  will  be  governed 
largely  by  employment  conditions.  Cir¬ 
culations  for  the  pa.st  two  years  have 
kept  pace  with  population  growth,  with 
the  prospect  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
that  and  little  more. 

So  much  for  income.  The  expense 
situation  of  newspapers  is  not  unhappy. 
Production  costs  have  ,as  usual,  followed 
revenues  up,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
readjustment  to  meet  decreased  income 
will  be  painful.  For  the  first  six  months, 
white  paper  costs,  at  present  rates  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  newspaper 
budget,  will  remain  as  they  were  in  1929. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  1929  rate  will 
prevail  throughout  1930.  Labor  costs, 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  expense, 
have  an  uncertain  future.  The  strong 
opposition  of  publishers  to  reduction  of 
the  typographical  union  working  week 
from  six  days  to  five  will  be  stiffened 
with  the  prospect  of  decreased  incomes 
and  there  is  little  chance  that  the  short 
week  will  be  adopted  in  any  important 
city  in  1930.  The  new  year  holds  no 


prospect  of  an  increased  number  of  labor 
disturbances,  and  no  more  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  numfx'r  of  wage  rises  for  unionmen. 

In  a  sentence,  the  business  prospect  is 
e.xcellent  for  newspapers  with  a  proven 


record  of  performance  for  their  readers 
and  advertisers.  Intelligent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  mean  the  difference 
between  prosperity  and  receivership  for 
retailers  and  manufacturers  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  commercial  uncertainty,  and  the 
newspapers  which  are  physically  and 
mentally  equipped  to  carry  this  idea  to 
their  clientele  can  face  the  future  with¬ 
out  fear. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

By  Marc  .\.  Rose. 

The  Business  ll'eek. 

Business  will  be  good  in  193!)  for  the 
lean,  hard  firms.  It  will  not  be  good  for 
the  fat,  soft  outfits.  Speaking  less  fig¬ 
uratively,  it  will  not  be  a  year  of  easy 
profits.  The  weak,  the  wasteful,  the 
slothful  will  be  weeded  out ;  others  will 
do  pretty  well.  Radio  and  automobiles 
will  have  to  cut  production  to  pay  for 
past  excesses,  .^gain,  the  soft  firms  will 
fold  up;  the  leaders  will  prosper. 

The  merger,  1929  model,  is  dead.  The 
merger,  1930  model,  will  be  much  in  the 
news.  The  1930  model  merger  is  a  thin 
camouflage  under  which  the  strong 
swallow  the  weak.  It  will  be  a  hard- 
lioiled  year,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  such  times. 


MANUFACTURING 

By  Richard  H.  Edmonds. 

Editor,  Manufacturers’  Record. 

While  business  as  a  whole  is  not  ac¬ 
tive,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Wall 
Street  collapse  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  disaster  was  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country  in  that  it  will  turn  the  thoughts 
of  people  away  from  wild  Wall  Street 
speculation  to  legitimate  business.  .411 


the  money  of  the  country  was  being 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  speculation 
and  the  high  rates  of  call  money.  The 
rest  of  the  country  was  being  drained 
dry.  The  great  enterprises  of  the  land 
will  necessarily  go  forward  for  all  their 
expansion  activities  and  many  of  them 
on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  during 
1929.  Hydroelectric  companies  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  facilities  rapidly  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  light  and  power 
and  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  which 
electricity  can  he  expanded  in  the  home, 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory.  Great 
enterprises  of  many  kinds  in  addition  to 
electric  activities  are  being  pu-shed 
throughout  the  South.  The  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  is  planning  to  spend 
more  money  than  ever  before  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  facilities.  The  southward 
trend  of  industry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pronounced.  This  section  is  de¬ 
veloping  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without,  and,  though  pessimism  is  heard 
here  and  there,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  land,  optimism,  regnant  optimism, 
should  be  the  rule,  for  with  Wall  Street 
speculation  kicked  overboard  the  coun¬ 
try  can  go  forward  on  safer  and  sounder 
lines  than  for  some  years.  I  anticipate  a 
gradual  but  marked  improvement 
throughout  the  country. 


MOTOR  CARS 

By  Norman  G.  Shidle 
Dirrcti’uj  Editor,  Chilton  Class  Journal 
Company 

Passenger  car  profluction  in  1930  will 
probably  be  abo'ut  17  per  cent  less  than 
it  was  in  1929.  Motor  truck  production, 
we  expect,  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
in  1929,  due  to  continued  export  growth 
and  the  fact  that  well  over  40  per  cent 
of  truck  output  already  is  being  taken 
by  overseas  markets. 

While  the  average  drop  in  domestic 
passenger  car  sales  will  be  around  20 
per  cent,  it  looks  as  though  Ford’s 
decline  from  1929  levels  will  be  only 
about  18  per  cent,  while  that  of  all 
others  will  be  around  21  per  cent.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  first  quarter 
will  he  much  slower  than  last  year  so 
far  as  domestic  sales  of  passenger  cars 
are  concerned.  Some  improvement  is 
expected  in  the  second  quarter  and 
further  marked  improvement  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  b'or  the  first  time  in 
many  years  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
very  giwd  chance  that  in  1930  car  sales 
in  the  fourth  ouarter  will  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  first  quarter 

Progress  in  domestic  automobile  and 
truck  sales  of  course  depends  strongly 
on  employment  levels  in  industry  in 
general.  Since  90  per  cent  of  all  passen¬ 
ger  cars  are  sold  retail  at  $1000  or  less, 
and  since  something  like  75  per  cent  of 
them  are  sold  on  a  time  payment  basis, 
goixl  levels  of  employment  cannot  fail 
to  react  favorably  on  automobile  sales. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  new  capital  into 
automobile  dealerships,  the  strong  need 
of  every  factory  for  stable  retail  repre¬ 
sentation  and  other  economic  factors  will 
combine  in  1930  to  give  the  reasonably 
goixl  autf>mohile  dealer  a  better  chance 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


“FIGHTERS  WILL  WIN  IN  1930”— McCORMICK 

IN  LINE  with  the  altitude  of  several  leading  trade  paper  editors  in  a 
preview  of  the  1930  business  situation  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  a  group  of 
300  members  of  the  Tribune  advertising  department  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  rounlr>  for  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Dec.  19,  that 
“fighters  will  win  in  1930.” 

Col.  McCormick  compared  the  t>pe  of  fighter  who  is  successful  because 
the  breaks  all  come  bis  way  and  aH'airs  are  favorable,  with  the  one  who  is 
courageous  in  adversity  but  unfortunately  “leads  with  bis  chin.” 

“The  first  rla  ss  fighter,”  be  said,  “is  this  t>pe  of  man:  the  more  difficult 
the  fight  becomes,  the  more  active  be  becomes.  In  a  panic  such  a  man 
.stands  out  like  a  paladin. 

“People  often  comment  that  the  generals  of  indu.stry  and  of  war  appear 
commonplace,  that  they  do  not  sparkle  with  wit,  that  they  don't  resound  with 
talk,  and  don’t  seem  leaders  in  their  own  organizations,”  declared  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick.  “Men  of  the  first  water,  they  have  not  felt  the  urge  to  shine  in 
favorable  rircumstances.  But  in  a  crisis  they  have  arisen  above  difficulties, 
impressed  their  personalities,  and  routed  adversity.  They  are  known  as 
fighters  and  leaders. 

“The  exceptional  man,  the  real  leader,  is  one  who  proves  his  worth  in  a 
time  of  stress.  This  stork  market  panic,  this  depression  in  business— it  is 
a  misfortune  to  the  weak,  but  only  an  opportunity  to  the  strong.  It  is  the 
chance  for  you  who  can  stand  while  others  run.” 
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PAPER  PRICE  RISE  BELIEVED  DEFEATED 
AS  INTERNATIONAL  EXTENDS  ’29  RATE 

Maintenance  of  $55  Contracts  Throug^hout  1930  Confidently 
Expected  by  Publishers — Newsprint  Institute  Price 
Stands  ‘‘Unless  Market  Conditions  Change” 


Conflicting  announcements  of  in¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  and  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  Dec.  21, 
followed,  in  gossip  channels,  with  reports 
of  large  tonnage  contracts  at  1929  prices 
left  the  newsprint  situation  in  a  state 
of  surface  uncertainty  under  which  lay  a 
current  of  confidence  that  the  $55  price 
will  be  maintained  throughout  1930.  In¬ 
ternational’s  announcement  revealed  that 
that  company  has  definitely  agreed  to 
charge  its  customers  the  present  price  of 
$55.20  a  ton  during  the  ^st  six  months 
of  1930  and  that  no  increase  would 
made  after  that  unless  30  days  notice  is 
given.  The  Newsprint  Institute  in  a  mess- 
sage  from  C.  R.  Whitehead,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  govern^irs  declared  its 
price  remains  unchanged,  “unless  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  market  change  in  the  near 
future.”  The  full  statement  addressed  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  read  as  follows : 

“Careful  consideration  of  the  views  of 
your  committee  has  failed  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  our  price  as 
announced  and  which  remains  unchanged 
unless  conditions  of  the  market  change 
in  the  near  future.” 

The  following  telegram  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  the  Institute  by  W.  S. 
Chandler,  general  business  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  committee  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

“Your  message  has  been  received  and 
is  being  relayed  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
■This  committee  is  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  market  mentioned  in  your 
wire  will  soon  l>e  so  affected  by  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  that  you  wdll  recognize 
the  inexpediency  of  your  advance  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  during  1930.” 

The  International  announcement  was 
■ent  out  following  a  meeting  with  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  special  paper  committee.  It 
read  as  follows: 

“You  are  aware  that  the  extension  of 
time  for  our  1930  price  notification  under 
our  newsprint  contract  with  you  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  We_  are  sure 
that  you  understand  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  We  hereby  agree  that  your 
price  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930 
will  remain  the  same  as  in  1929  and  that 
Ais  price  will  continue  in  effect  through 
the  year  1930  unless  we  give  you  not  less 
than  thirty  days’  notice  of  increased  price, 
to  be  effective  at  any  time  after  June  30, 
1930.  Please  wire  acknowledgement  to 
the  International  Paper  Sales  Company, 
Inc.,  attention  J.  L.  Fearing,  president, 
100  East  Forty-second  Street." 

A  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  News¬ 
print  Institute  with  the  special  A.N.P.A. 
newsprint  committee,  scheduled  for  Fri¬ 
day,  Dec.  20,  was  not  held,  the  Institu- 
tute  notifying  the  A.N.P.A.  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  of  the  opinion^  that  no 
change  would  be  made  from  its  stand 
for  a  $60  price,  it  was  deemed  inadvis¬ 
able  to  come  to  New  York  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

International’s  decision  to  adhere  to  its 
present  price  elicited  the  following  com¬ 
ment  from  Premier  Taschereau  of  Que¬ 
bec,  last  Monday: 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  the  Que¬ 
bec  Premier  said,  “I  know  nothing  new 
in  the  newsprint  situation.  Only  a  few 
telegrams  published  in  the  papers  seem  to 
announce  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  decided  to  maintain  its 
price  for  the  next  few  months. 

“But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
firm  has  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
Hearst  papers,  and  that  the  agreement 
cannot  be  broken  without  some  sort  of 
understanding  being  reached.  Officially 
I  know  nothing  new  on  the  situation,  and 
until  I  do  have  something  to  speak  about 
I  prefer  not  to  commit  myself.” 

Although  the  Newsprint  Institute  has 
declared  itself  officially  for  the  five  dol¬ 
lar  price  increase,  some  of  its  members, 
among  them.  Price  Brothers,  Abitibi 


Power  and  Paper,  St.  Maurice  Valley 
Paper  Company  and  Wayagamach  Paper 
Company,  have  informed  their  customers 
that  if  they  sign  three-year  contracts  at 
the  $60  price,  they  will  receive  a  rebate 
of  five  dollars  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Company, 
a  major  factor  in  the  Institute,  asked  its 
customers  this  week  to  reserve  judgment 
on  newsprint  purchases.  This  company 
has  not  yet  publicly  announced  any  price 
for  next  year. 

International’s  action  in  maintaining  the 
present  price  together  with  the  Hearst 
contract,  which  is  reported  as  guarantee¬ 
ing  that  price  foi  four  more  years  is 
looked  to  by  those  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  to  block  any  price  raise 
whatever  during  the  ensuing  year.  Cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Institute  are  re¬ 
ported  as  having  long  term  contracts, 
guaranteeing  purchasers  as  low  a  price 
as  that  named  by  any  other  large  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  while  the  Hearst  contract 
exists,  these  contracts  w'ill  be  affected 
by  it. 

Meanwhile  some  publishers,  believing 
in  being  prepared  to  meet  a  $5  increase, 
if  it  does  come  in  July,  have  taken  steps 
toward  curtailing  newsprint  consumption, 
and  it  was  reported  thi.s  week  that  rival 
publishers  in  several  cities  have  gotten 
together  to  devise  ways  of  discontinuing 
wasteful  competition  by  cutting  out  un¬ 
reasonable  use  of  circulation  premiums, 
contests  and  stalemate  matching  of  each 
others’  efforts. 

Among  publishers  who  intend  to  fight 
a  possible  price  raise  with  curtailed  news¬ 
print  usage  are  Paul  Block,  president  of 
the  Paul  Block  Newspapers:  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president  Gannett  Newspapers: 
and  E.  K.  Gaylord,  mihlisher,  Oklahoma 
Cifv  Oklahoman  &  Times. 

The  .stand  taken  by  the  Gannett  News- 
napers  was  express^  in  a  telegram  to 
Editor  &  Pt'dlisher  this  week  from 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

“.Should  newsprint  prices  be  established 
upon  other  than  a  supply  and  demand 
basis  the  telegram  read,  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  rnost  certainlv  will  take 
every  step  which  seems  wise  to  curtail 
newsnrint  consumption.  If  American 
publishers  must  have  their  costs  con¬ 
trolled  by  Premiers  of  another  country, 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once,  regardless 
of  cost,  to  insure  a  source  of  supply 
which  will  put  an  end  to  this  influence. 
Perhaps  Amet  lean  mills  and  European 
imported  puln  is  the  answer.  I  believe 
also  that  a  principle  of  selling  paper  upon 
a  delivered  price  rather  than  on  a  mill 
price  basis  is  almost  as  unreasonable 
as  foreign  price  dictation.” 

Mr.  Block  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “You  ask  what  my  reactions  are 
to  the  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  30-Jan.  1 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  joint 
convention.  University  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Baton  Rouge. 

Jan.  10-11— California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Lone  Beach. 

Jan.  15-17 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jan.  20 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Lycoming,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

Jan.  24-25 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Richmond. 


on  their  insistence  on  a  $60  price.  As 
conditions  will  not  permit  any  added  cost 
at  this  time,  I  shall  cut  down  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  long  as  we  do  not  affect  the 
quality  of  our  newspapers. 

“I  shall  also,  of  course,  buy  as  much 
paper  as  I  can  from  mills  which  can 
afford  to  sell  at  the  old  price. 

Mr.  Gaylord  declared  he  had  already 
commenced  curtailment  of  consumption 
and  urged  federal  action  against  news¬ 
print  manufacturers.  His  telegram 
read : 

“I  believe  that  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  short  sighted  in  insisting  on  an 
increased  price  for  newsprint.  The  price 
cannot  be  maintained  except  by  arbitrary 
agreement  and  publishers  should  demand 
a  Federal  grand  jury  to  investigate  and 
bring  indictments  against  the  American 
parties  who  w'ere  enjoined  by  the  Federal 
Court  in  1916  should  be  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  Publishers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  break  up  this  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade.  We  have  already 
commenced  curtailment  of  consumption 
and  believe  the  majority  of  publishers 
will  do  likewise  from  economic  neces¬ 
sity.” 

Canadian  newspaper  publishers  agree 
with  the  Americans  in  the  belief  that  the 
chances  are  strong  for  a  continuance  of 
the  present  price  next  year,  according  to 
a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
print  committee  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  this  week. 

“It  is  quite  evident  the  battle  between 
International  and  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  is  still  raging  bitterly  and  that  the 
latter  hesitate  to  commit  themselves 
absolutely  to  a  $60  price,”  the  Canadian 
publisher  said. 

“The  fact  that  International  has  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  its  present  prices  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  and  that  the 
Canadian  companies  are  offering  a  rebate 
of  $5  per  ton  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1030  show's  that  both  camps  of  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  are  still  doubtful  as 
to  the  wise  course  to  pursue. 

“Canadian  publishers  would  be  better 
satisfied  if  some  stability  could  be  assured 
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over  a  term  of  years  regardless  of  , 
slight  increase  m  price.  In  fact  I  n* 
not  believe  the  Canadian  publishers  hi 
changed  their  attitude  in  the  least  in  a 
last  twelve  months.  ” 

“They  have  always  been  willing  to  sun. 
port  a  fair  price  for  newsprint.  TlX 
only  objections  to  increases  were  tlm  [ 
possible  differential  might  be  created 
whereby  aliens  would  buy  CanadiM 
paper  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  wib. 
Ushers  and  that  arbitrary  combinatiZ 
might  be  formed  that  would  interfi^ 
with  free  contractual  relationship  between 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  manuf^. 
turers  of  newsprint  and  paper.” 

International  started  manufacturin» 
newsprint  Dec.  23  on  four  machines  of 
its  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y..  mill  formerly 
used  for  bond  paper.  Two  other  ma. 
chines  here  were  changed  over  to  news¬ 
print  last  w’eek.  This  change  turns  the 
mill  back  to  its  position  of  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  devoted  to  newsprint 
making.  Orders  have  also  been  given  to 
reopen  the  International  mill  at  South 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

First  shipments  from  the  Mersey  Paper 
Company’s  new  mill  at  Liverpool,  N.  S 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week  and  the 
quality  was  reported  entirely  satisfactory 
This  company  is  selling  at  a  deliver^ 
price  reported  as  approximately  $3  below 
the  1929  market. 


DAIUES  INCORPORATE 


Company  Formed  to  Direct  J.  H. 

Zerbey’z  Pottsville  Papers 

Application  has  been  made  for  a 
charter  of  the  J.  H.  Zerbey  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  applicants 
being  Mr.  Zerbey,  members  of  his  family 
and  some  of  his  older  employes.  Mr. 
Zerbey  announces  there  w'ill  be  no  change 
in  the  control  or  the  management  of  his 
fwo  newspapers,  the  Evening  Republica 
and  the  Morning  Paper. 

The  idea  of  the  charter  is  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  these  newspapers 
founded  by  him.  He  has  been  active  as 
a  publisher  for  50  years  and  although  72 
he  _  announces  he  w’ill  continue  in  the 
active  management  and  editing  the  same 
as  heretofore.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  the  capitalization. 


BLAST  HAMPERS  DAILIES 

Columbus,  O.,  newspapers  were  badly 
handicapped  for  two  days  last  week  when 
a  blast  occurred  in  an  electric  light  tun¬ 
nel  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  Suit 
Journal  was  compelled  to  use  for  two 
nights  the  plant  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  where  a  special  lighting  systm 
had  been  arranged.  The  Columbus  Citi- 
sen  was  able  to  get  out  on  time  each 
day  through  the  cooperation  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plants. 


BUYS  FLORIDA  DAILY 

Control  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Titus, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper,  passed  recently 
to  George  D.  Lindsay,  publisher  of  the 
Sarasota  Herald^  morning  paper.  The 
new  owner  placed  the  Times  in  a  r^ 
ceivership  to  effect  its  liquidation,  bis 
brother,  David  B.  Lindsay,  being  named 
receiver.  The  paper  was  purchased  from 
Col.  L.  D.  Reagin,  publisher  of  the  Times 
since  1921.  The  Lindsays  are  also 
Hshers  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chromclt. 


LYNCH  REJOINS  STAFF 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch,  author  and  new 
paper  man,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  w 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Lyaa 
who  left  the  Herald  Tribune  tn  Jw 
1928,  to  devote  his  time  to  writing,  ss  w 
author  of  “Boss  Tweed,”  which 
two  years  ago,  and  his  latest  book,  'Mit; 
tin  Van  Buren,  An  Epoch  and  A  Man, 
was  published  early  this  month. 

SCHRAFFT  NAMES  AGENCY 

Frank  G.  Shattuck  Company,  o^' 
ing  the  Schrafft  Stores  in  New  lO  , 
Boston  and  Svracuse  and  owners 
W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Corjwration 
Boston,  makers  of  the  Schrafft 
have  placed  their  accounts  with 
ranee,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  » 
advertising  agency. 
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MINNESOTA  SUPPRESSION  LAW  UPHELD 


State  Supreme  Court  Rules  That  Act  Does  Not  Infringe  Freedom  of  Press  Guarantee 
Carried  to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court — Chicago  Tribune  Attorneys  Aided 


-Case  to  Be 


i  TEST  of  Minnesota’s  “gag”  law  pro- 
A  viding  for  suppression  of  newspapers 
found  guilty  of  publishing  regularly 
“scandalous  or 
defamatory  mat¬ 
ter"  will  be  made 
before  the  United 
Sutes  supreme 
court  following  a 
decision  Friday, 

Dec.  20,  by  the 
Minnesota  su¬ 
preme  court  re¬ 
affirming  its  pre¬ 
vious  finding  that 
the  law  is  con¬ 
stitutional. 

The  appeal  is 

to  be  taken  by  j„dce  S.  B.  Wilson 
Col.  McCormick, 

publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose 
attorneys  handled  the  case  in  its  last 
visit  to  the  Minnesota  high  court.  It 
was  appealed  for  the  second  time  to 
perfect  the  case  for  appeal  to  the  high¬ 
est  court  of  the  land  and  without'  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  reversal  of  the  Minnesota 
court’s  position  taken  nearly  two  years 
ago. 

In  the  decision  Friday  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  B.  Wilson  of  the  Minnesota  high 
court,  repeated  his  belief  that  the  law  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  “public  welfare” 
and  asserted  that  the  statute  does  not 
conflict  with  national  and  state  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  for  free  speech. 

The  case  involves  the  Saturday  Press, 
a  Minneapolis  weekly  which  was  pub- 
lishM  by  Howard  Guilford  and  J.  M. 
Near  and  which  featured  criticism  of 
city  officials  for  some  months.  Then 
Royd  B.  Olson,  Hennepin  county 
attorney,  of  which  Minneapolis  is  the 
county-seat',  invoked  the  law  passed  by 
the  1925  Minnesota  legislature,  aimed  at 
"scandal  papers”  and  under  which  courts 
were  given  the  authority  to  suppress 
them  upon  findings  that  they  were  "pub- 
Ik  nuisances”  in  that  they  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  “scandalous,  malicious  or  defam¬ 
atory  matter.”  No  trial  by  jury  was 
provided. 

Judge  Mathias  Baldwin  of  Hennepin 
county  district  court  found  for  Olson 
and  the  Saturday  Press  was  enjoined 
from  publishing  further,  an  injunction 
which  proved  effective.  An  appeal  to  the 
high  court  from  Baldwin’s  order  was 
decided  nearly  two  years  ago  by  Chief 
Justice  Wilson  in  an  opinion  in  which  he 
asserted  that'  suppression  of  publications 
of  the  “scandal”  sort  was  in  the  public 
interest.  He  asserted  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  paper  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
law— a  statement  which  has  since  been 
repeatedly  disputed  by  associations  of 
nw’spaper  men  throughout  the  country 
who  regard  the  law  as  too  drastic  but 
who  do  not  defend  the  scandal  type  of 
paper. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  appeal  to  the 
United  States  supreme  court  it  was  nec- 
^ry  to  bring  a  second  appeal  this 
tune  from  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court  entered  after  the  high  court’s  first 
opinion  and  in  which  the  temporary  sup- 
pcMsion  injunction  was.  made  permanent. 
,  The  American  Civil  Liberties  League 
mtei^ened  in  the  case  also  and  filed  a 
A  i  the  constitionality  of 

law  and  this  group  as  well  as  the 
uiicago  Tribune  through  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  intend  to  press  promptly  for  a  re- 
United  States  supreme  court. 

ihe  Minnesota  law  was  passed  in  1925 

itw  n^y  state  politicians,  particularly 
j^mtive  members,  claimed  they  had 
1  "d*!  ruthlessly  by  “scandal” 
The  main  instigators  of  the 
ill  mind  the 

Inj,**  published  by  the  late 

Morrison.  It  wasn’t  long  after  the 
was  on  the  books  that  the  Ripsaw 
suppressed  without  any  particular 
■cRsl  struggle. 

fnJ^***  Twin  City  Reporter,  famed 
Its  portrayals  in  print  of  risque  hap¬ 


penings,  felt  the  law,  and  the  Saturday 
Press,  which  was  really  of  the  muck¬ 
raking  tvpe  as  distinquished  from  the 
negligee  tales  of  the  Twin  City  Reporter, 
came  in  line  with  the  axe. 

Defense  of  the  law  at  no  time  has 
been  based  on  the  conduct  of  these 
papers  although  the  former  publishers  of 
the  Press  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
some  months  after  its  demise,  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  several  Minneapolis  coun¬ 
cil  members  as  a  result  of  a  graft  in¬ 
vestigation  which  many  believe  was  in¬ 
spired  at  least  in  part  by  the  darts 
thrown  at  investigatory  officials  by  the 
paper  before  its  suppression  Publishers 
of  many  legitimate  napers  feel,  however, 
that  a  judge  has  such  freedom  of  inter¬ 
pretation  under  the  act  that  the  very  life 
of  responsibile  properties  is  under  a  risk. 

Many  Minnesota  editors  have  taken 
the  defense  of  the  law  and  its  chief 
source  of  attack  has  been  in  national 
groups  of  publishers  far  removed  from 
the  scene.  In  fact,  last  winter  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  the 
law’s  repeal  in  the  Minnesota  legisla¬ 
ture  few  Minnesota  editors  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  legislators  set  the  repeal 
proposal  down  quickly. 

Governor  Theodore  Christianson, 
owner  of  the  Dazi’son  Sentinel,  a  country 
weekly,  signed  the  bill  which  made  it  a 
law  in  the  first  place ;  Herman  Roe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Northfield  News,  former 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  and  many  other  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers,  have  warmly  defended  the  law. 
However,  Sam  Haislett.  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association  and  a 
small  group  of  editors,  have  urged  re¬ 
peal. 

Sam  Williams,  editor,  and  Roy  Dun¬ 
lap,  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch,  Ridder  properties,  were  active  last 
winter  before  legislative  committees  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  repeal. 


The  court’s  opinion  follows,  in  full : 

“The  action  was  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
arising  out  of  the  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  business,  as  authorized  by  laws 
1925,  c.  285.  The  cause  has  been  here 
before,  174  Minn.  457,  presumably  an 
evil,  inimical  to  the  nublic  welfare  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  state  which  the  legislature 
intends  to  remedy.  No  claim  is  advanced 
that  the  method  and  character  of  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper  in  question 
was  not  a  nuisance  if  the  statute  is  con¬ 
stitutional.  It  was  regularly  and  cus¬ 
tomarily  devoted  largely  to  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter. 

“The  claim  is  advanced  that  the 
statute  is  in  contravention  of  Article  One, 
Section  three  of  our  state  constitution 
relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
also  that  it  violates  the  due  process 
clause  of  both  Article  One,  Section  seven 
of  our  state  constitution  and  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  our  opinion  the  law  of 
1925  c.  285,  violates  neither  the  state  nor 
the  federal  constitution.  The  record 
presents  the  same  questions  upon  which 
we  have  already  passed.  Our  former 
opinion  will  disclose  the  other  grounds 
urged  by  ahe  appellant  and  such  grounds 
have  been  urged  in  this  appeal  although 
we  do  not  discuss  them  in  detail. 

“The  argument  is  made  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  goes  too  far  and  literally  prevents 
the  defendants  from  publishing  any  kind 
of  a  new'spaper  and  thereby  deprives 
them  of  their  means  of  livelihood  and  the 
legitimate  use  of  their  property.  It  is 
sullTicient  to  say  that  the  assignments  of 
error  do  not  go  to  the  form  of  the 
judgment.  The  lower  court  has  not  been 
asked  to  modify  the  judgment.  We  see 
no  reason,  however,  for  defendants  to 
construe  the  judgment  as  restraining 
them  from  operating  a  newspaper  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  public  welfare  to  which 
all  must  yield.  The  case  has  now  been 
tried.  The  allegations  of  the  complaint 
have  been  found  to  be  true.  Though 


HOWARDS  COMPLETING  WORLD  TOUR 


Roy  'W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
shown  leaving  Paris  for  Lonilon  during  the  closing  stages  of  a  four-month  trip 
around  the  world.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right:  Roy  Howard,  Mrs.  Heinzen, 
Mrs.  Howard,  and  Ralph  Heinzen,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  United  Press. 


this  is  an  equitable  action,  defendants 
have  in  no  way  any  desire  to  conduct 
their  business  in  the  usual  and  legiti¬ 
mate  manner. 

“Upon  authority  of  state,  ex  rel.,  Ol¬ 
son  vs.  Guilford,  et  al.,  174  Minn.  457, 
wherein  our  views  have  been  more  fully 
expressed,  the  judgment  herein  is  af¬ 
firmed.” 

Comments  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state  were  widely  divergent.  The 
Minneapolis  Star,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
Nezvs  condemned  the  action  of  the  court, 
while  the  Minneapolis  Journal  condoned 
it.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  refused  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  decision. 
Excerpts  from  editorials  bearing  on  the 
matter  follow : 

Minneapolis  Star — “We  hope  the  case 
is  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  held  unconstitutional 
.  .  .  We  have  no  brief  for  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  law  was  designed  to  put 
out  of  business.  But  we  do  believe  that 
free  speech  is  so  vital  a  thing  to  a 
democracy  that  no  chances  should  be 
taken  with  it.  Who  knows  what  honest 
and  righteous  attack  on  wrongdoing  in 
high  places  might  some  day  be  held  by 
some  judge  to  be  ‘defamatory  or  ma¬ 
licious’  matter  ?”  » 

Minneapolis  Journal — “The  state  su^ 
preme  court’s  decision,  impartially 
viewed,  can  scarcely  be  seen  as  a  weapom 
which  an  occasional  unscrupulous  judge- 
would  dare  use  against  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
posing  his  venalty.  In  a  complex  modern 
civilization,  many  of  our  traditional 
liberties  are  necessarily  subject  to  defi¬ 
nition,  if  not  restriction,  by  the  courts. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  courts  gen¬ 
erally  may  not  be  trusted,  then  ehaos  will 
be  just  around  the  corner.  This  second 
validation  of  Minnesota’s  suppression  act 
by  the  slate’s  highest  tribunal  merely 
means  that  the  right  of  the  public  to  ^ 
protected  against  defamation  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  say  whatever  he  pleases  in  print  at 
his  own  expense.” 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch — 
“The  state  Supreme  court  contends  that 
it  is  liberty  of  press  and  not  licentious¬ 
ness  that  is  constitufionally  guaranteed. 
The  difficulty  with  the  rule  in  practice 
is  that  a  single  unscrupulous  judge  might 
apply  it  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
legitimate  opinion  and  put  a  newspaper 
out  of  business  that  had  incurred  official 
displeasure.  There  is  little  meaning  in 
liberty  of  the  press  if  it  can  be  abrogated 
by  a  single  official,  even  though  he  be  a 
judge.  It  is  a  safer  interpretation  of 
constitutional  right  to  forgo  all  forms 
of  censorship.” 

St.  Paul  Daily  News — “The  ‘gag’  law 
is  unnecessary  and  positively  dangerous. 
That  it  should  have  been  passed  by  a 
western  state  and  upheld  by  its  courts 
is  one  of  the  amazing  contradictions  of 
democracy.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
kind  of  government  which  the  Grundys 
of  Pennsylvania  would  have.  The  next 
legislature  if  it  has  any  respect  at  all 
for  fundamental  American  principles 
ought  to  repeal  it.” 

Minneapolis  Tribune — “The  principle 
of  a  free  press  has  been  too  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country  for  us  to  be  fearful 
of  any  rabid  constriction.  There  will 
naturally  be  sporadic  cases  of  injustice 
so  long  as  this  is  an  imperfect  world. 
But  against  these  possibilities  there  is 
the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the 
blackmailer  and  the  scandalmonger  and 
the  damage  they  will  do.  In  our  opiniwi 
it  is  more  important  that  they  be  effec¬ 
tively  suppressed  than  it  is  to  have  a 
theoretically  perfect  freedom  for  the 
press.  The  legitimate  newspapers  are 
pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  under  most  circumstances,  while 
the  individual  has  little  sarisfactory  re¬ 
course  against  the  blackmailer,  who  as  a 
general  rule  owns  nothing  but  a  mean 
and  avaricious  disposition.” 
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INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  BENEFITS 
GIVEN  STAFF  BY  CHICAGO  NEWS 


KELLY  JOINS  PLAIN  DEALER 


New  Plan  Calls  for  Small  Payments  by  Staff  Members  to 
Be  Matched  by  Newspaper — Announced  at 
Dinner,  Dec.  21 


A  NXOUNCEMEXT  of  an  employe 
protection  plan  providing  an  an¬ 
nuity  at  retirement  and  life  and  health 
insurance  \v  a  s 


Walter  A.  Strong 


made  by  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News  at  a  din¬ 
ner  for  employes 
at  the  Stevens 
hotel  Saturday 
night,  Dec.  '21. 
Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher 
of  the  Daily 
News,  outlined 
the  plan  to  the 
employes  i  n  _  a 
brief  talk  i  n 
which  he  termed 
the  plan  “an  ac¬ 


knowledgment  of  its  obligation  by  the 
Daily  News  to  the  loyal  service  of  the 
workers  who  have  made  its  great  success 
possible.” 

The  protection  plan  provides  life  and 
health  insurance  during  the  ernploye’s 
lifetime  and  the  annuity  upon  retirement 
after  25  years  of  continuous  service. 
Retirement  age  for  men  is  fixed  at  65 
years,  for  women  at  60  years.  Those 
employes  who  have  been  with  the  Daily 
News,  now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year,  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  who  have 
reached  the  retirement  age,  are  eligible 
to  the  annuity  immediately  on  acceptance 
of  the  plan.  Those  present  employes 
reaching  the  retirement  age  before  a  full 
25  year  period  of  service  also  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  annuity.  The  present  corpora¬ 
tion  publishing  the  Daily  News  was  or¬ 
ganized  Jan.  1,  1926. 

To  provide  for  the  annuity,  the  em¬ 
ploye  electing  to  qualify  for  it  deposits 
3  per  cent  of  his  weekly  salary,  which  is 
matched  with  an  equal  amount  by  the 
corporation.  In  cases  of  present  em¬ 
ployes  continuing  to  full  retirement  age, 
when  they  would  have  a  record  of  more 
than  25  years’  service,  the  corporation 
would  have  contributed  more  than  dollar 
for  dollar.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  past 
service  is  credited  immediately. 

Employes  are  divided  into  five  classi¬ 
fications  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  The  sick  benefit  pays  from  $7.50 
to  $40  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks.  The 
total  insurance  feature,  including  life  in¬ 
surance  from  $500  to  $4,000,  costs  the 
employe  from  20  cents  to  $1.20  per  week, 
in  addition  to  the  annuity  payment. 

The  Daily  News  plan,  which  will  be 
put  into  eff^ect  when  subscribed  for  by 
75  per  cent  of  the  employes,  was  per¬ 
fected  after  two  years  of  study  by  the 
personnel  committee  of  the  Daily  News, 
composed  largely  of  department  heads, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Fifty  plans  now  in  operation 
were  studied  and  analyzed,  and  their 
principles  applied  to  the  peculiar  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  necessary  for  manufacture 
of  a  large  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
Representatives  of  20  of  the  largest  in¬ 
surance  and  annuity  companies  were 
consulted. 

Employes  leaving  the  payroll  for  any 
reason  niiay  convert  their  insurance  into 
any  policy  carried  by  the  underwriting 
company  at  rates  applying  to  individuals, 
without  physical  examinations.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  in  by  the  employes 
toward  the  annuity  will  be  refunded  to 
them  upon  leaving  the  service. 

As  active  income  increases  so  does  the 
payment  by  both  employe  and  employer, 
and  the  retirement  income  increases  ac¬ 
cordingly.  .Ml  present  active  ernployes 
who  have  at  least  one  year's  service  are 
eligible  to  membership.  Those  who  join 
the  organization  in  the  future  will  lx- 
eligible  to  participate  after  a  year  of 
service. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  has  been  chosen  to  underwrite 
the  insurance  features  of  the  plan  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 


Dispotei  of  Interest  in  Special  Agency 
to  Become  Advertising  Manager 

Joseph  1'.  Kelly,  whose  appointment  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  was  announced  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  last 


DROP  IN  RADIO  COPY 
PREDICTED  FOR  1930 


Advertising  Will  Continue  Stroa| 
First  Quarter,  Is  Belief,  but 
Will  Taper  Off  —  Mergers 
Looked  For 


liany  has  Ik-ch  chosen  to  underwrite  tlie 
annuitv  feature. 


BUFFALO  NEWS  WINS 
RADIO  CHANNEL 


Monopoly  Charge  Made  by  Daily  in 
Petition  to  U.  S.  Commission — 
Review  of  Decision 
Asked 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

\\  .\SHiXGTO\.  Dec.  26. — Climaxing  a 
six  month’s  fight  to  break  the  grip  of  a 
radio  monopoly  in  Buffalo,  where  the 
four  leading  broadcasting  stations  were 
controlled  by  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved  the  application  of 
the  Buffalo  livening  Xen’s  for  the  900 
kilocycle  wave-length  occupied  by  station 
W’MAK,  one  of  the  consolidated  units 
ojierated  in  that  city. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  commission’s 
order,  which  becomes  effective  at  mid¬ 
night  Jan.  31,  19.10,  the  newspaper  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  construct  a  station  to  broad¬ 
cast  full  time,  on  the  frequency  indicated, 
with  1000  watts  power. 

In  granting  the  application  of  the 
News,  the  Radio  commission  at  the  same 
time  denied  applications  of  Station 
WMAK,  Buffalo;  WEBR.  Buffalo: 
WFBL.  Syracuse  and  WBNY,  New 
York,  for  the  same  channel.  \VMAK 
and  WP'BL  had  been  sharing  time  on  the 
900  kilocycle  band,  and  each  sought  full 
time  operation. 

.As  a  result  of  the  commission’s  action, 
the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
through  its  Washington  counsel,  Frank 
D.  Scott,  has  asked  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals  to  review  the  decision,  and 
to  issue  a  stay  order  against  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  to  prevent  that  paper 
from  beginning  construction  on  its  radio 
station  until  after  the  appellate  eourt  de¬ 
cision  has  been  rendered. 

The  commission’s  decision  sounds  the 
death  knell,  not  only  of  the  Buffalo 
monopoly,  but  of  similar  monopolies 
which  might  be  attempted  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  In  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the  com¬ 
mission  interpreted  the  broad  standard 
of  “public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity,”  prescribed  by  (he  radio  act 
as  the  only  measure  of  a  station’s  quali¬ 
fication  for  existence,  to  mean  wave 
lengths  must  be  held  diversely  rather 
than  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  person  or  group. 

Because  of  the  issue  of  monopoly  in¬ 
volved,  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  against  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting 
Corporation  attracted  widespread  atten¬ 
tion.  Students  of  radio  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  cases  ever 
decided  by  the  radio  commission,  since 
a  new  general  policy  was  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  by  its  action.  It  was  because  of 
this  that  the  full  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mission  heard  testimony  in  the  case. 

In  Congress,  the  progress  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  followed  with  close  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  principle  involved.  If  the 
monopoly  in  Buffalo  had  been  left  sus¬ 
tained.  it  is  declared,  projects  for  merg¬ 
ers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  im¬ 
mediately  would  have  followed,  with  the 
eventual  prospect  of  gigantic  monopolies 
of  what  has  been  termed  “the  last  public 
domain  the  air.” 


Joseph  F.  Kellv 


week,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  part¬ 
nership  in  the 
special  newspaper 
agency  of  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Kelly 
to  John  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  will 
be  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  and 
New  York  offices. 
Mr.  Kelly  has 
represented  the 
Plain  Dealer  in 
the  West  for  the 
past  nine  years. 


ROSEN  LEAVING  DALLAS 

S.  L.  Rosen,  who  has  conducted  his  own 
newspaper  representation  business  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  for  the  past  nine  years,  this 
week  announced  that  after  Jan.  1,  he  will 
enter  the  stock  and  bond  busine$s  in  New 
York  City.  Prior  to  onening  his  own 
agency  he  worked  on  the  Fort  Worth 
Record,  Gah’eston  Neivs  and  Dallas 
Journal. 


Mr.  Kelly  got  his  start  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  P.vening  Telegraph,  where  he 
early  Iiecanie  advertising  manager.  Suc¬ 
cessively  he  served  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Ei’cning  American 
and  associate  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Then  he  organized 
the  special  agency  of  Woodward  and 
Kelly  with  Mr.  Woodward,  and  together 
for  years  they  have  represented  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  New 
York  Ilerald-TfUmne,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  the  Paris 
(France)  Herald. 


EXECUTIVES  BUY  INTO 
NORFOLK  DAILY 


Col.  Slover  Sells  Majority  Interest 
to  Veteran  Staff  Men — P.  S. 
Huber  President  of  New 
Company 


The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
will  begin  the  year  1930  under  new  own¬ 
ership,  Col.  S.  L.  Slover,  publisher, 
having  disposed  of  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  to  a  company  headed  by  P.  S.  Huber, 
as  president.  Others  of  the  company  are 
men  who  have  been  associated  in  the 
publishing  of  the  paper  and  include  all 
department  heads.  Those  named  in  the 
announcement  published  in  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  on  Dec.  24  are: 

Frederick  Lewis,  associated  with  Col¬ 
onel  Slover  in  recent  years  in  the  Rich- 
tnottd  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  corporations ; 
Henry  D.  Perkins,  managing  editor; 
Douglas  Gordon,  editor ;  F.  S.  Cook, 
advertising  manager;  N.  N.  Hill,  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  C.  E.  Boggs,  pressroom 
superintendent  and  Roy  W,  Nagle,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  composing  room,  all  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch. 

“Most  of  these  men,”  states  Mr. 
Slover  in  his  announcement,  “have  been 
associated  with  me  in  the  publication  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  some  of  them  for  nearly  25 
years. 

“I  am  retaining  a  substantial  minority 
interest  in  the  Ledger-Dispatch,”  Mr. 
Slover  continues,  “as  well  as  all  of  my 
interest  in  the  Times-Dispatch  and  shall 
continue,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch,  to  perform  such 
executive  and  advisory  duties  as  I  have 
heretofore  performed,  not  differing 
greatly  in  the  future  from  those  in  the 
past  save  for  a  certain  lightening  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  by  them.” 


Radio  dealers  wound  up  tlie  Christnu, 
shopping  season  with  continued  enerirttic 
newspaper  advertising  which,  with  ^ 
aid  of  lowered  prices,  sold  thousands  of 
sets  and  materially  reduced  the  surnlm 
of  instruments  that  has  caused  the  m 
dustry  so  much  grief  in  the  last  six 
weeks.  National  advertising  oi  sfl, 
played  second  fiddle  to  the  dealers’  adver- 
tising.  A  few  manufacturers  celebrated 
the  season  of  good  cheer  by  going  ino 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  general  a- 
pectations  are  that  some  others,  although 
solvent,  will  retire  more  or  less  grac^ 
fully  from  the  battlefield  liecause  of 
losses. 

These  are  highlights  of  the  radio  situa. 
tion  as  it  affects  newspaper  advertising 
so  far  as  they  can  be  sifted  from  reports 
that  are  to  some  extent  conflicting. 

As  for  next  year,  there  is  little  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  increase  over  the  19J) 
figures  in  either  volume  of  sales  or  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  losses  are  predicted,  except  on 
the  theory  of  modern  business  that  a 
failure  to  gain  is  a  loss.  Undoubtedli 
the  number  of  manufacturers  will  be 
somewhat  similar,  and  this  is  looked  upon 
as  a  stabilizing  influence. 

Bond  P.  Geddes,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  pointed  out  that  conditions  indkate 
a  continuation  of  aggressive  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930. 

•After  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  a 
recession  in  advertising  is  likely,  he 
thought.  Business  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  he  said,  will  depend  largely  on  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  since  sales  of 
radios  are  intimately  related  to  vi'age 
earning. 

So  far  as  the  New  York  newspapers 
are  concerned,  some  losses  in  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  recorded  in  recent 
weeks,  but  all  are  expected  to  show 
gains  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

Comparatively  few'  new  models  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  January,  although  the  Grigsbi- 
Grunow  Company  is  reported  ready  to 
bring  out  new  lines  of  its  Majestic  radio 
and  resume  full-time  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  B.  Fairchild,  business  manager 
of  the  Netv  York  Sun,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  western  business  trip 

Mr.  Fairchild,  predicting  a  general  loss 
in  national  radio  advertising  in  1930,  said 
that  the  radio  industry  was  going  through 
the  same  survival-of-the-fittest  orocess 
that  had  put  the  bulk  of  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  strong  companies. 

One  doubtful  factor  in  the  situation  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  will  go  into  the  radio  field. 
It  controls  the  Day-Fan  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  plant  in  Dayton,  O.,  and  hw 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  radio-manufacturing  subsidiary 
under  General  Motors  control.  Pl® 
call  for  sale  of  the  radios  through 
General  Motors  dealers,  as  a  means  of 
Idveling  seasonal  variation  in  their 
business. 


TOVEY  JOINS  GANNETT 

Tohn  H.  Tovey,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Buffalo  liven¬ 
ing  Xeti’s.  has  joined  Gannett  Newspapers 
as  classified  counsellor.  Prior  to  his 
Buffalo  connection,  Tovey  was  with  the 
Cox  payers  in  Ohio  and  the  Booth  papers 
in  Michigan,  and  has  also  been  associated 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Neivs-Lcadcr, 
lYashington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  with 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


$50,000  GIFT  TO  STAFF 

The  Detroit  News  made  its  annual 
Christmas  disbursement  to  its  employm- 
distributing  a  total  of  $50,000.  Ev^ 
member  of  the  staff  w'ho  has  been  wi® 
the  News  a  year  or  more  receiv^J 
check  for  one  week’s  extra  pay.  W 
marks  the  seventh  Christmas  on  whiw 
such  a  distribuGon  has  been  made  by  this 
newspaper. 


WATSON  IN  OMAHA 

Roy  H.  Watson,  formerly  of_  ^ 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  appoint 
manager  of  the  classified 
department  of  the  Omaha 
Herald,  succeeding  Joseph 
has  been  promoted  to  the  head  of  “ 
World-Herald’s  promotion  department 
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PLANES  BROADENED  NEWS  FIELDS  IN  1929 

Flying  Equipment  Added  by  Several  Dailies — Notable  Contribution  Made  to  Development  of  Aviation 
— Circulation  and  Advertising  Departments  Also  Fostered  Air  Exploits 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


CONTACT!  By  airplane  and  airship. 

newspapers  of  the  United  States  kept 
readers  in  close  contact  durinn  l<t29 
with  disaster  and  discovery ;  science 
and  service;  education  and  entertain- 

newspaper  exploits,  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  circled  the  globe;  Commander 
Richard  K-  Bvrd  flew  over  the  South 
Pole:  relief  was  brought  by  airplane  to 
flood-stricken  areas;  prison  riots  were 
quelled;  more  than  a  score  of  flying 
schools  were  established,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  airways  were  lighted  and 

marked.  .  ,  , 

Newspaper  men  in  airplanes  risked 
their  lives  to  get  news  and  photographs 
of  Mexican  rebel  fighting;  to  locate 
the  wreckage  of  the  Transcontinental 
Air  Transiiort  liner  "City  of  San 
Francisco"  on  the  slopes  of  a  man- for¬ 
saken  moiintain  in  New  Mexico;  to 
cover  flcxKis.  tornadoes  and  riots ;  to  map 
new  trade  routes  across  the  Arctic 
wastelands:  to  establish  a  world's  en¬ 
durance  record;  and  to  keep  the  .\meri- 
can  public  informed  of  the  adventures  of 
its  hero.  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

F.ditoriaI  men  aided  science  hv  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  air-to-earth  telephony ; 
advertising  men  aided  business  by  fly¬ 
ing  to  distant  points  with  perishable 
copy:  circulation  men  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  newspaiier  service  by  speed¬ 
ing  papers  to  far  aw.av  territory  by  the 
air  route;  and  publishers  personally 
aided  the  cause  of  air-niindedness  in 
their  widespread  use  of  airplanes  for 
travel,  and  in  the  purchase  of  airplanes 
as  standard  newspaper  equipment. 

The  log  of  .American  newspapers  for 
IdZO  fills  many  pages  of  the  nation’s 
aviation  record.  .Since  the  rebirth  of 
aeronautics  after  the  war.  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  adventure,  news¬ 
papers  flourished  by  the  publication  of 
news  concerning  aviation  exploits — 
reaching  a  circulation  pinnacle  in  the 
record  of  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris— 
hut  during  the  past  year  the  newspapers 
definitely  entered  the  lists  and  adopted 
the  airplane  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
journalism.  .A  history  of  the  year  re¬ 
veals  the  use  of  airplanes  by  newspapers 
in  every  conceivable  phase. 

Aside  from  the  added  expense  of  air¬ 
plane  operation,  which  has  been  only 
slightly  recovered  in  circulation  reve¬ 
nue.  new  problems  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  particularly,  have  arisen.  The 
airplane  has  opened  greater  regions  to 
locaj  coverage.  W  here  hitherto  wire 
services  were  relied  upon  for  all  news 
outside  a  territorial  radius  of  .=i0  or  100 
miles  by  the  smaller  city  newspapers, 
now  staff  men  are  dispatched  by  air¬ 
plane  to  points  as  far  as  200  miles  from 
the  city  of  publication. 

Air  date  lines  are  in  vog'ue.  Cover- 
I  j^e  of  big  news  stories  from  the  air 
hy  staff  men  is  the  aim  of  every  city 
fditor,  whether  in  a  small  or  a  large 
city.  Metropolitan  newspapers  have 
thought  nothing  during  the  year  of 
sending  staff  men  by  plane  to  far  dis¬ 
tant  points  for  coverage  of  special 
I  stories.  The  Mnv  York  Times  and  as- 
I  wiated  newspapers  have  had  Russell 
I  flying  over  the  Antarctic  regions 

*'th  Commander  Byrd  and  sending  daily 
Tories  to  New  A’ork  by  radio!  The 
Hearst  newspapers  sent  Karl  von  WMe- 
^and  around  the  world  on  the  Graf 
«ppehn ! 

But  to  get  back  to  earth  and  the  city 
®f  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
the  extension  of  the  local  news 
'•t*  has  been  made  evident  in  nearly  a 
of  specific  instances  recorded  dur- 
York  city  dailies 
t^lized  the  wedding  of  John  Cool- 
S*  and  Florence  Trumbull  up  at 
jainville.  Conn.,  by  sending  staff  writ- 
tss  by  airplane. 

Camera  men  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
6"  Tribune  flew  100  miles 
of  »L  r  make  air  photos 

the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  its  flight  across 


the  country.  .\n  airplane  carrying 
U'ichita  (Kan.)  liiuile  rep<irters  and 
photographers  hopped  to  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  to  meet  and  accomiiaiiy  the  women 


contestants  in  the  air  race  to  Cleveland. 

The  I.os  .hifieles  (Cal.)  T.xiiniiiier 
employed  eight  airplanes  and  a  blimp 
to  cover  the  arrival  of  the  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin  over  San  I'rancisco.  .Aviation 
editors  of  several  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  flew  to  Aliami,  and  over 
the  new  air  route  to  the  West  Indies  to 
get  first-hand  stories  of  the  opening  of 
air  mail  service  by  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

Memphis  dailies  sent  men  by  air- 
|)lanes  to  cover  the  tornado  in  .Ar¬ 
kansas.  The  Albany  (N.  A'.)  Tiines- 
I'nion  sent  a  reixirter  and  photogra¬ 
pher  hy  plane  to  Dannemora  prison,  100 
miles  away,  when  convicts  rioted  last 
July.  .And  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Albany  livennui  Sews  chartered  a  plane 
to  fly  l.sO  miles  to  Auburn  prison  to 
cover  another  outbreak. 

SeiKling  a  messenger  hy  airplane  90 
miles  to  get  photographs  needed  to  illus¬ 
trate  an  automoliile  crash  story,  the 
Sprin;! field  (111.)  State  Ret/ister  sent  the 
plane  90  miles  further  to  an  engraving 
plant,  and  then  rushed  the  cuts  liack  to 
the  newspaper  plant  in  time  for  the  final 
edition  the  same  day.  That  feat  is  out¬ 
standing  in  the  year's  record  of  special¬ 
ized  news  coverage. 

Coupled  with  the  story  of  news  ad¬ 
venture  is  an  accomplishment  of  service 
rendered  to  humanity  in  the  flight  of  the 
Chicafio  Daily  Sews  plane  with  kits  of 
medicine  to  influenza-stricken  inhabitants 
on  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  dirigible  Los  .Angeles 


carried  news  men  from  l.akehurst,  N.  J. 
to  Washington.  1).  C.  to  cover  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  President  Hoover. 

tieorge  Fitzpatrick  of  the  .llbuqnerqne 


Sew  Mexico  Stale  Tribune  was  the  first 
rejxirter  to  circle  the  wreckage  of  the 
T.  .A.  T.  plane  on  Mount  Taylor,  one  of 
the  biggest  national  stories  of  the  year. 
Ixcores  of  other  newsiiaper  men  reached 
the  scene  hv  air  and  obtained  eye-witness 
accounts  of  the  disaster  from  the  air. 

To  find  the  elusive  Lindbergh  and  his 
bride.  I''raiik  Holan  of  the  .AVre  York 
Daily  .AVtc.v  and  Tim  AA’atsoii,  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Pacific  &  .Atlantic 
Photos,  flew  hy  seaplane  more  than  l.fKM 
miles  up  and  down  the  New  F.ngland 
coast.  Finally  locating  the  colonel,  as  he 
tied  his  boat  to  a  dock  in  York  harlxir, 
Dolan  got  a  10-word  interview  amount¬ 
ing  to :  "Glad  to  see  you.  Sorry.  I  have 
nothing  to  say.”  Rut  AA’atson  obtained 
several  photos  and  flew  back  to  New 
A'ork  in  time  to  make  early  editions  the 
next  day. 

This  extension  of  the  field  of  local 
news  operations  was  not  entirely  new 
during  1929;  rather  it  was  more  general 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Little  <lid 
R.  Bruce  Salley  of  the  A'cii'  )'ork 
Sun  dream  what  was  in  store  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  craft  when,  in  PX)8.  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  airplane  flight  by  the 
AA’right  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

Nor  when  Peary  raised  S4.(M)()  from 
the  New  York  Times  in  return  for  his 
stories  of  North  Pole  exploration  in 
1909,  did  he  foresee  the  day  in  1926 
when  L'rcderik  Ramm,  Norwegian  star 
reporter,  would  send  his  message  from 
aboard  the  dirigible  Norge  at  the  top  of 
the  world ; 


“AA'e  reached  the  North  Pole  at  1  a.m. 
today  and  lowered  flags  for  .Amundsen, 
bdlsworth  and  Nohile.” 

That  was  a  $2,(X'l)-a-word  message  to 
the  New  A’ork  Times. 

AA'hat  Russell  Owen's  stories  from  the 
.''outh  Pole  are  costing  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  not  for  discussion  by 
newspaper  officials  in  charge,  any  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
flight  to  AA'illiam  Randolph  Flearst.  It  is 
known,  in  that  instance,  however,  that 
regular  passengers  were  carried  around 
the  world  for  $9,000  apiece.  But  Mr. 
Hearst,  aside  from  having  four  rated  as 
passengers  on  board,  owned  exclusive 
news  rights  and  controlled,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  the  airship's  radio  communications. 

Some  day  business  managers  may  study 
in  great  detail  the  cost  of  airplanes  to 
their  newspapers  for  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  uses,  and  then  a  more 
concerted  effort  may  be  made  to  educate 
aeronautical  agencies  to  advertise  in  the 
daily  newspaper  media.  To  date  the 
amount  of  advertising  revenue  from  air¬ 
plane  opc'-ators  and  manufacturers  has 
been  very  small.  Magazines  are  getting 
the  greater  share  of  what  advertising  is 
being  done.  Meanwhile,  newspapers  bare 
the  burden  of  making  the  nation  air- 
minded. 

During  the  year,  a  few  newspapers  in 
widely  separated  regions  of  the  country 
published  aviation  editions,  hut  the  bulk 
of  the  copy  was  from  local  stores.  In  a 
special  section  devoted  to  the  aviation 
.show,  the  Buffalo  (N.  A’.)  Times  carried 
410  inches  of  aviation  liiuge.  The 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  published 
its  first  aviation  edition  of  48  pages  on 
Feb.  18,  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
Wright  Aeronautical  company  plant. 

Scores  of  newspapers  started  daily 
aviation  columns  and  weekly  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  aviation  news.  In  conjunction 
with  its  first  weekly  page,  the  Rochester 
(N.  A'.)  Times-Union  carried  1,8(X)  lines 
of  advertising,  most  of  which  was  from 
clothing  stores,  book  stores  and  other 
firms  selling  aviation  acces.sories. 

More  publicity  for  aviation  was  con¬ 
tained  in  special  air  time-tables  compiled 
by  newspapers  for  various  airports.  The 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  inaugurated  this 
service  in  its  zone  by  giving  daily  reports 
on  11  airports  near  New  York  city.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  published  an  eight- 
p-ige  folder  describing  the  new  airport 
there. 

.Another  phase  of  the  cost  of  aviation 
to  newspaper  editorial  departments  is 
found  in  the  coverage  of  airports  by  staff 
men  or  by  special  correspondents.  Most 
airports  are  located  several  miles  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  it  is  necessary  to 
send  reporters  and  camera  men  great  dis¬ 
tances  by  taxi.  Then  there  are  added 
teleiihone  tolls. 

This  expense  eventually  will  be  over¬ 
come  by  advertising  revenue,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  business  managers  believe,  after 
.reading  the  speech  made  by  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  vice-president  of  I^ord  and 
Thomas  &  Logan,  before  the  Southern 
California  unit  of  the  -National  Aero¬ 
nautical  .Association  last  July. 

“Publicity  has  made  the  public  air- 
minded,  but  it  will  require  advertising  to 
sell  it  on  flying.”  Mr.  Francisco  declared. 

Airplanes  have  been  especially  valuable 
to  newspapers  and  photo  syndicates  <lur- 
ing  the  year  in  rushing  pictures  of  big 
news  events.  Notable  in  this  list  of 
achievements  was  the  service  rendered  by 
photo  services  covering  the  Cleveland 
hospital  fire.  Airplanes  were  used  to 
supplement  the  telephoto  service  when 
that  became  overcrowded. 

One  of  the  year’s  most  sensational 
photos  was  made  in  mid-air  by  Clint 
Murphy  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disbatch 
who  snapped  Forest  O’Brine,  mechanic 
on  the  St.  Louis  Robin,  world's  endur¬ 
ance  plane,  as  O’Brine  worked  on  the 
engine  3,000  feet  above  the  ground. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


The  Cleveland  News  plane  has  flown  thousands  of  miles  on  news  and  business 
assignments.  Those  in  the  pirture  are:  left  to  right,  W,  B.  Atwell,  pilot; 
Ellis  Seretean,  photographer;  Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  reporter,  and  Hal  Dungan, 

ro-pilot. 


The  Detroit  News  shown  with  Friirk  Beverly,  pilot,  left,  and  James  V.  Piersol. 
aeronaiities  editor,  is  fitteil  with  a  desk  for  use  hy  reporters.  A  special  opening 
for  taking  aerial  photos,  and  a  cahin  may  he  useil  as  a  dark  room  for  devel¬ 
oping  films  while  in  flight. 
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REPORTERS  HOOVER’S 
GUESTS  AFTER  FIRE 

China  Room  Placed  at  Their  Dis¬ 
posal  After  Blaze  Ruins 
Luxurious  New  Press 
Quarters 

(.Special  to  Editus  &  Publisher) 


JOINS  KLING-GIBSON  AGENCY 

B.  F.  McGuirl  Becomes  Vice-President, 
Leaving  Ferry-Hanly 

B,  F,  McGuirl,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
has  joined  the  Kling-Gibson  Company 
of  New  York  as  vice-president.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  New  York, 


‘Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  and  handling  accounts  and  developing  mer- 
all  through  the  house,  lire,  smoke  and  chandising  plans,  especially  in  the  drug 
water  were  devastating  the  Presidential  sundry  field. 

offices  in  the  west  wing  of  the  White  Before  joining  the  Ferry-Hanly  com- 
House.  pany  in  1923,  he  was  for  several  years 

With  brazen  disregard  for  the  jxiwer  of  a  vice-president  of  the  Potts-Turnbull 
the  press,  fire,  smoke,  and  water — and  advertising  agency  of  Kansas  City.  Be- 
firemen — invaded  the  best  press  room  that  fore  that  he  was  with  a  Chicago  mail 
Washington  correspondents  ever  have  had  order  house. 

in  the  executive  offices.  When  these  - 

joy-killers  had  been  brought  under  con-  cr'DIPPQ_l4rT\A/ ARTk  PAY^ 
trol,  it  looked  as  if  a  group  of  White 

House  correspondents  would  be  walking  LARGE  DIVIDENL/S 

the  streets  Christmas  Day.  But  there  is  _ 

S^anta  Claus,  known  by  whatever  name,  Inve.lment  Companie.  Mail 


This  particular  one  always  has  shown  a 
concern  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  newspaper  men. 

Touched  by  their  grief  for  the  loss 
of  their  carpeted  pressroom,  this  particu¬ 
lar  Santa  invited  the  correspondents  to 
be  “over  Christmas”  guests  at  the  V\’hite 


Checks  for  $286,500  to  Skare- 
Holders — Two  Companies 
Make  New  Records 

Dividends  of  five  of  the  Scripps- 


House.  As  a  result,  for  three  days  this  Howard  Newsiwiiers  Inv’estment  Corn- 
week,  the  men  who  maintain  the  press 

contacts  with  fVesident  Hoover  have  been  2!,*'****^  2,600  sharehold^s  IJ^.  10. 

holding  forth  in  the  China  Room  of  the  amount  paid  was  $286,.i00.  and 

White  House,  wading  ankle  deep  in  rugs,  the  dividends  for  three  of  the  companies, 
and  surrounded  by  historic  iiaintings  of  semi-annual  and  total  yearly,  were 

George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson  '^an  ever  before.  These  com- 

and  others.  jianies  were  the  Newspaper  Investment 

Not  only  was  the  China  Room  placed  t-'ornpany,  the  Second  Investment  Com¬ 
at  the  disixjsal  of  the  press  but  in  the  P?">'  the  Fifth  Investment  Company, 
emergence  the  President  made  available  ^  Sixth  Investment  Company,  just 
as  many  of  the  White  House  telephones  organizwl  this  summer  has  not  yet 

as  possible.  Hot  news  rips  could  be  '"‘‘ached  a  iKiiiit  where  it  can  pay  divi- 

handled  promptly  by  telephone  from  the  according  to  the  Scripps-Howard 

boiler  room;  the  chief  butler's  phone  ,  ...  ,  v. 

could  be  used  for  personal  items,  and  the  .  dividend  i)aid  by  the  NewsiiaiKM* 
chief  usher’s  phone  was  available  for  Investment  Company  was  30%  or  $3.(K) 
press  summaries  of  affairs  of  State.  share  of  $10  par  v-alue.  Ihe 

The  fire  on  Christmas  night  damaged  pre^ous  semi-annual  dividend  was 

the  executive  offices  to  an  extent  that  -T 

makes  necessary  reiiairs  costing  lietween  d'v'dend  with  the  20%  dividend  paid  m 
$75,000  and  $l6o,(XX).  President  Hoover 

temporarily  established  his  office  in  the  S.i.OO  per  share  P*"^  ‘j' 

White  House  proper,  using  the  room  in  c"mi«"y  ‘•‘"■"'K  .  |929.  The  largest 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Previous  annual  dividend  was  4.i%  paid 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  ^ 

Saturday  temporary  offices  in  the  old  ^he  Second  Investment  Company 
War-Navy  building,  directly  across  the  stockholders  received  a  regular  cluidend 
street  from  the  west  wing  of  the  White  ^  *  special  dividend  of  7%  or  a 


House  had  been  arranged. 

_  $10  liar  value.  The  largest  previous 

REPORTERS  GET  BONUSES  jr.‘ “1.'”^  '  ^  ?!d 

in  June,  1929  was  7%  and  the  total  divi- 
N.  Y.  American  Reward*  Two  for  dend  for  this  year  was  17%  as  against 


Blocking  Fire  Law  Evasion 

Bcrte  C.  Clarke  and  Roger  Friend, 


14%  last  year,  the  previous  highest  rate. 

The  Third  Investment  Company  jiaid 
a  total  dividend  in  December  of  5%  and 


reporters  for  the  New  York  American  a  total  for  the  year  of  9%.  In  the  case 
were  award^_  bonuses  of  $.50  each  last  of  the  Fourth  Investment  Company,  the 
week  for  their  work  in  preventing  re-  total  December  dividend  was  6%;  the 
^val  of  illegally  stored  motion  picture  total  for  1929  was  10%,  the  same  total 
him  from  the  rums  of  the  Pathe  studio  jaid  in  1928.  The  dividend  of  The  Fifth 
m  New  York,  where  10  persons  lost  Investment  Company  was  5% ;  total  for 
recent  fire._  the  year  was  9%,  as  compared  with  8% 

The  reporters  were  working  as  part  i,,  1928  and  6%  in  1927. 

of  a  watch  placed  on  the  studio  by  the  _ 

American  on  the  chance  that  movie 

officials  would  try  to  remove  the  film  APPOINTED  MOVIE  CRITIC 
which  was  suspected  of  being  stored  in  Thornton  Delehanty  formerly  of  the 
the  cellar  of  the  building.  Under  New  Literary  Digest  has  been  appointed  motion 
York  fire  laws  no  more  than  5,000  feet  picture  critic  of  the  Xeze  York  Evening 
of  film  can  be  kept  in  a  studio  building  I'ost,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
without  a  special  permit  unless  a  Julian  Mason,  editor.  He  will  assume 
sprinkler  system  is  installed.  The  Pathe  his  duties  Dec.  30  succeeding  Creighton 
plant,  it  was  revealed  by  the  reporters’  Peet  who  resigned  and  is  now  doing 
watchfulness,  contained  about  2(K),000  magazine  writing.  Delehanty  is  a  grad- 
feet,  protected  neither  by  permit  nor  uate  of  Columbia  University,  class  of 
sprinklers.  1916  and  has  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  in 

As  employes  of  the  Pathe  company  Paris.  He  served  overseas  with  the  77th 
Started  to  remove  the  film  through  a  Division  and  after  the  armistice  was  at- 
back  window,  they  were  discovert  by  tached  to  the  Peace  Conference.  He 
Clarke  and  Friend,  who  called  a  fireman  gained  his  newspaper  experience  with  the 
to  the  spot.  The  incident  was  reported  old  New  York  Press  and  helped  establish 
to  Police  Commissioner  Grover  A.  the  International  Book  Review. 

Whalen,  and  an  investigation  into  the  -  .  .  .. 

illegal  storing  was  started.  AnvFRTiQiiur'  gTAFi?  rtiNirc 


RECIPE  PRIZE  CONTEST 


ADVERTISING  STAFF  DINES 

About  70  members  of  the  national  and 
local  advertising,  research  and  merchan- 


More  than  22,000  recipes,  covering  dising  department  of  the  New  York 
every  field  of  cookery,  were  submitted  World  attended  the  annual  Christmas 
in  a  recent  contest  conducted  by  tlie  entertainment  of  the  department  this 
Chicago  Daily  Xeros.  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn. 


MONITOR  ADVANCES  BLANCHARD 

Effective  Jan.  1,  M.  .\lvah  Blanchard, 
in  charge  of  hotel  and  travel  advertising 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Christian 
Science  .Monitor,  will  be  western  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Monitor  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Horace  H. 
Delano,  the  Monitor’s  western  advertising 
manager,  will  go  to  New  York  to  succeed 
Blanchard. 

“SUPPRESSED”  SPEECH 
PRINTED  BY  DAILY 

Lot  Angeles  Record  Carried  Text 
of  Lecture  on  Russia  Banned 

by  School  Board 
Censors 

When  Dr.  Frederick  Roman  “volun¬ 
tarily”  withdrew  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
local  teachers'  institute,  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Record  gave  him  a  much  larger 
audience  by  publishing  the  lectures  in 
that  newspaper.  Dr.  Roman  had  been 
eliminated  as  a  speaker,  it  is  claimed,  by 
a  few  self-appointed  guardians  who 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Education. 

“What  shall  we  say  of  the  Soviets?” 
was  the  title  of  the  address,  which  it 
was  charged  was  unsafe  for  the  teachers 
to  hear. 

“There  is  no  danger  from  Commun¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States,”  Dr.  Roman 
wrote  for  the  address  he  was  to  have 
delivered. 

Excerpts  included  this  reference  to  the 
coterie  who  watch  speakers  throughout 
the  country:  “There  are  some  people  in 
this  country  who  are  so  powerfully 
afraid  of  Communism  that  they  feel  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  speak  unless 
he  keeps  announcing  from  the  housetops 
every  ten  minutes  that  he  absolutely  is 
against  Communism  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  sntaller  number  in  this 
country  who  feel  quite  certain  that 
Russia  is  a  land  of  paradise  ...  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  system  can¬ 
not  long  endure  .  .  .” 

In  commenting  on  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Record  to  circularize  the  doctor’s 
findings,  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen 
in  an  editorial  said  in  part :  “Thus  will 
not  only  2,.5()0  teachers  be  able  to  learn 
what  the  doctor  would  have  said,  but 
the  rest  of  the  15,000  teachers  who  will 
attend  the  institute  will  also  read,  with 
interest,  the  account  of  this  man’s  obser¬ 
vations  in  foreign  lands. 

“Besides  the  teachers,  possibly  lOO.fXX) 
citizens  also  will  read  the  lectures 
which  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  responding  to  the  dictates  of  a 
few  self-appointed  guardians,  caused  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  program. 

“What  a  great  service  these  self- 
appointed  guardians  have  performed  for 
their  fellow  citizens!  .  ,  .  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  them  because  they  have  not 
learned  that  the  suppression  of  free 
speech  is  the  most  certain  method  of 
making  truth  take  root  in  the  soil  of 
human  thought.  .  .  .  They  should  now 
come  out  in  the  open  so  the  public  will 
know  whom  to  thank  for  getting  Dr. 
Roman’s  messages  before  all  the  people.” 

DAILY  GIVES  BONUS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  presented  bonus 
checks  for  1929  last  week  to  all  persons 
who  have  been  in  its  employ  for  three 
months  or  more.  The  payment  is  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  employe’s  salary, 
those  getting  less  than  $4,000  a  year  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bonus  based  on  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  those  with  higher  salaries. 

DAILY  NAMES  AGENCY 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Cm- 
cinnati  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  has  been  placed  with  the  Procter 
&  Collier  Company,  advertising  agency 
of  that  city.  The  Post  is  understoixl  to 
have  mapped  out  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  with  an  appeal  to  the 
[  national  advertising  field. 

BACK  FROM  SO.  AMERICA 

i  1.  F.  Scheeler  of  the  Merganthaler 
i  Linotype  Company  returned  this  week 
.  from  a  tour  of  South  .American  countries. 


FINNERAN  SUCCEEDS 
STUART  SCHUYLER 


Named  Director  of  Scrippt-HowR^  f 
National  Advertising  f^epsrtnicit  ’■ 
When  Present  Head  Resigns  to 

Conduct  Own  Company  H 

Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  director  of  the  na.  ^ 
tional  advertising  department  of  Scrips!  li 
Howard  Newspapers,  resigned  this 

to  become  j  ■ 
partner  in  Schm-  I 
ler  -  Wetterloi  I 
luc.,  which  wili  ■ 
be  incorporated 
Jan.  1,  to  enga|(  m 
m  a  new  business 
connected  wi4 
radio  broadcast* 
ing,  details  of 
which  have  mt  i 
yet  been  an-  i 
nounced.  He  will  I 
be  succeeded  h  ‘■ 

.  Scripps-  I 

John  E.  Finneran  Howard  ofice  I 
on  that  date  by  I 
John  E.  Finneran,  general  manager  of  i 
the  national  advertising  department  Mr  I 
Schuyler’s  partner  will  be  Godfrey  viet-  | 
terlow,  who  has  been  identified  whh  f 
the  radio  industry  from  its  early  days  I 
Coming  to  the  Scripps-McRae  News-  | 
papers  organization  from  the  AtlantK 
City  (N.J.)  Press-Union  in  191S,  Mr. 
Schuyler  advanced  rapidly  in  the  organ-  I 
izarion  until  he  was  appointed  vice-pres-  i 
ident  and  western  manager  and  subg-  1 
quently  director  of  the  national  adver-  f 
tising  department  of  Scripps-Howard.  i 
h'or  several  months  during  1928  and  192!)  j 
he  was  business  manager  of  the  Nn  ! 
York  Telegram,  returning  to  his  post  i 
in  the  national  advertising  department  >’ 
in  March  this  year.  It  was  due  to  bis 
efforts  that  the  extensive  Scripps-Ho«-  , 
ard  institutional  advertising  campaign 
w'as  launched  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Schuyler  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  men  who  has  ever 
handled  the  job  of  directing  the  national  l 
advertising  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  | 
papers.  S 

W.  G.  Chandler,  general  businessman-  3 
ager,  said  of  his  resignation,  “No  ma-i 
in  the  entire  organization  has  been  more 
genuinely  and  sincerely  liked.  His  it-  || 
parture  from  the  Scripps-Howard  coo-  K 
cern  is  sincerely  regretted.  His  business  \ 
record  has  been  an  enviable  one  and  his  j 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt'.”  i; 

Mr.  Finneran  has  been  associated  j 
with  Mr.  Schuyler  since  April,  1928,  when  \ 
he  joined  the  Scripps-Howard  forces  j 
after  10  years  with  the  Gardner  Adver- 
tising  Agency,  of  which  he  was  vice  | 
president.  He  was  also  for  a  time  man-  | 
ager  of  the  agency’s  St.  Louis  office.  He  ; 
was  made  general  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  national  advertising 
headquarters  in  March  this  year. 

SENTENCES  BOSTON  EDITOR 

French  Court  Condemns  Grotisr  it 
Princess’s  Defamation  Suit 

Raymond  Fendrick  and  Alexanto 
Kahn,  accused  in  the  libel  suit  of  the 
Princess  Zizianoff  against  the  Bodo* 
Post,  were  acquitted  by  a  French  court 
in  Paris,  Dec.  24,  when  the  Ptii^ 
failed  to  give  sufficient  proofs  that  these 
American  correspondents  were  tfsp^ 
ible  for  the  articles  in  which  she  claimed 
to  have  been  defamed. 

The  Cx)urt,  however,  delivCTcd  > 
verdict  condemning  Richard 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
to  a  fine  of  200,000  francs  ($8,000)  ^ 
two  months  in  prison.  As  Mr. 
is  not  within  French  jurisdiction  the 
sentence  can  only  be  applied  if  he  con** 
to  France. 

The  Princess  sued  the  Americano^ 
paper  representatives  because  of  arti^ 
containing  a  purported  interview 
Donald  Bigelow,  then  chief  of  ® 
American  passport  bureau  in  Pan^  *■ 
daring  that  a  visa  for  the  United 
had  been  refused  to  the  Princess  beca® 
in  actuality  she  was  a  Soviet  propagaam 
agent.  ,  .  • 
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the  local  soucrroR’s  round  table 

*  ^  Close  and  Frequent  Schedule  in  a  Single  Newspaper  Increases  Circulation  Selling-Power  Two  Ways: 
Builds  Up  Repeat  Purchase  Action  on  Departmental  Volume  and  Lowers  Cost  on  Direct  Returns 


After  January  first  space  salesmen 
will  have  the  same  problems  of  a 
vear  ago  and  in  some  instances  one  or 
two  new  ones.  Also  they  will  have  the 
two  general  classes  or  schools  of  retail 
advertisers  to  work  on: 

(1)  Those  who  believe  that  best  re¬ 
sults  from  space  are  obtained  by  featur¬ 
ing  slow-moving  stock  and  devoting  the 
Wk  oi  space  and  schedule  to  goods  the 
store  must  or  wish  to  sell  rather  than 
those  most  wanted  by  most  customers. 

(2)  Those  who  believe  that  each  day’s 
advertisement  should  picture  at  least  one 
highlight  in  the  store's  merchandising 
prVam  and  as  many  new  and  uni¬ 
versally  wanted  items  as  the  space  will 

accommodate. 

Putting  it  another  way,  the  first  type 
of  advertiser  views  advertising  as  an 
emergency  factor  in  moving  goods— to 
be  us^  like  high  explosive  when  the 
dam  is  filling  and  threatening  to  flood  the 
back  country ;  the  second  type  looks  upon 
space  and  schedule  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  flood  in  check  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  so  sales  can  be  regulated  in 
relation  to  demand  and  store  stock  re¬ 
quirements. 

Since  both  these  very  general  classifi¬ 
cations  use  space  regularly,  the  solicitor 
cannot  afford  to  try  changing  the  view¬ 
point  or  attitude  of  either  to  meet  his 
own  need  or  situation  as  a  salesman. 
He  has  to  fit  his  selling  to  the  buyer’s 
mental  slant.  There  can  be  no  harm, 
however,  in  offering  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  calculated  to  put  new  and  timely 
trains  of  thought  into  the  advertiser’s 
mind  regarding  how  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  he  knows  the  advertiser  yearns  to 
bring  about. 

One  thing  both  types  of  space  users 
are  sure  devoutly  to  wish  for  as  January 
and  February  open  up  is  more  volume — 
three  kinds  of  more  volume  to  be  ex¬ 
act. 

They  are: 

(a)  Quick  and  sharp  action  on  daily 
clearance  of  strictly  seasonal  goods  in 
all  departments — the  usual  mid-winter 
clearance  sales. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  general  volume  of 
profitable  sales  day  in  and  day  out,  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  overhead  and  hold  or  beat 
last  month’s  and  year’s  sales  records. 

(c)  Introduction  and  steady  movement 
of  early  acquisitions  of  new  season  mer¬ 
chandise,  new  lines,  styles  and  values, 
necessary  to  hold  competitive  standing 
and  attract  new  customers. 

Lumped  together  these  three  kinds  of 
volume  amount  to  more  and  better  busi¬ 
ness,  extra  results  from  space  and  money 
spent  for  newspaper  advertising  and  tlr 
simplest  way  to  sum  up  what  every  ad 
yeitiser,  of  whatever  school  of  practice 
IS  looking  for  from  his  new  appropria 
tion. 

Naturally  there  is  no  general  method 
of  space  usage,  advertising  copy  tech¬ 
nique  or  merchandising  plan  that  fits  the 
yai^ng  ne^s  of  individual  stores  even 
If  the  solicitor  could  think  up  and  pre¬ 
sort  enough  applications  of  a  magic  rule 
to  go  round. 

But  there  are  two  schedule  practices 
tlut  will  solve  the  three  basic  situations 
listed  above  if  consistently  and  intelli- 
Mtly  followed  _  by  any  store.  Many 
are  familiar,  in  a  way  limited  to 
taor  own  experience,  with  these  practices 
w  often  are  not  sufficiently  sold  on  them 
w  put  them  into  use  for  lon^  enough  to 
«  convinced.  Other  merchants,  some 
“tge  and  some  small,  have  little  or  no 
with  them.  Both  situations 
nould  be  in  the  nature  of  an  advantage 
^he  newspaper  presenting  the  prac- 

The  first  practice  is  “close”  schedule 
a  single  newspaper.  Close  meaning 
™^wnt  rotation  of  big-volume  depart- 
items  in  space  during  a  selling 
Wod  such  as  a  week,  month  and  sea- 
^e  word  close  schedule  should  not 
confused  with  frequency  of  insertions. 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XVII 

To  Illustrate  Relative  Direct  Returns  as  Made  by  Close  and 

Frequent  Schedule  in  One  Paper  and  Mixed  or 

Hit-and-Miss  Schedule 

Results  of  five  sets 

of  stores  (a)  large  size 

(b)  small,  showing  direct 

returns  (on  advertised 

items)  Sff-day  average. 

£ach  group  of  two  stores 

in  same  city,  same  newspapers.  Average  daily  whole*store  sales  for  (a)  stores  1 

$8,000;  (b)  $2,400. 

(Five  Store  Groups) 

Column  1 

Column  2 

Close  Schedule  and 

Mixed  Schedule,  2  to  3 

Frequent  Insertions 

Papers 

(Daily  Direct  Returns) 

(Daily  Direct  Returns) 

Stores  (a) . 

$200 

$150 

(b) . 

7.5 

40 

Stores  (a) . 

600 

300 

(b) . 

350 

100 

Stores  (a) . 

800 

500 

(b) . . 

450 

225 

Stores  (a) . 

1,200 

500 

(b) . 

750 

300 

Stores  (a) . 

2,000 

1,400 

(b) . 

900 

450 

(a)  totals . 

$4,800 

(a)  totals  $2,850 

(b)  totals . 

2,525 

(b)  totals  1,115 

First  note  differences  per  store  in  direct  returns 

on  each  kind  of  schedule; 

second,  note  total  returns  for  each  for  five  consecutive  days.  The  single 

comparisons  merely  show  difference  in  circulation  drawing  power  in  the  two 

methods  of  scheduling 

on  daily  basis.  The  totals  show  effect  on  advertised 

volume  in  relation  to  total  daily  whole>store  volume.  Each  checking  is  on 

one  newspaper  only  in  both  columns,  but  in 

second  column  paper  was 

different  one  each  day. 

Close  refers  to  goods,  frequency  to  ads 
or  insertions.  For  example,  if  14  in¬ 
sertions  a  week  are  used  in  one  paper, 
dresses  ought  to  be  featured  every  alter¬ 
nate  day,  coats  every  third  day;  hosiery, 
handbags,  gloves  every  day,  shoes  every 
fourth  day  and  so  on.  (This  example  is 
not  accurately  timed,  it  is  merely  an  arbi¬ 
trary  illustration.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  type 
or  prices  of  dress  be  featured  at  the  rate 
above,  but  dresses  of  some  kind  or  a 
similar  personal-use  line  or  item. 

The  second  practice  is  frequency  of 
insertion  over  a  period  in  the  same  news¬ 
paper  regardless  of  space  size  of  in¬ 
sertions,  though  of  course,  the  bigger 


the  better  within  the  bounds  of  common 
sense. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  value  of  these 
practices  is  based  on  usage  in  a  single 
newspaper,  meaning  the  same  one,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  papers  the  store 
uses.  For  the  point  here  is  the  selling 
effect  of  one  newspaper,  not  the  effect 
of  all  the  advertising  a  store  may  do  in 
a  period.  If  the  store’s  appropriation  is 
big  enough  and  it  enjoys  large  enough 
daily  volume,  both  close  and  frequent 
schedule  in  all  papers  may  be  carried  on 
with  success. 

Close  or  merchandise  schedule  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  paper  is  desirable  for  these  reasons, 
gleaned  in  this  iifctance  from  long  and 


KELLOGG’S  FIRST  AD  BUDGET  WAS  $150 


T^HE  first  newspaper  advertisement 

ever  run  by  the  Kellogg  Company  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  occupied  a  space 
four  columns  by  48  agate  lines  in  the 
Canton  (O.)  Repository  on  Jan.  5,  1906. 
It  started  a  $150  test  campaign  in  the 
Repository  which  launched  the  Kellogg 
Company  on  its  advertising  career.  This 
year,  as  reported  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  company  has  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,250,000  in  advertising, 
and  in  1930  it  plans  to  exceed  even  that 
amount. 

The  ori«Tinal  advertisement  was  dug  up 
and  republished  recently  by  the  Reposi¬ 
tory.  It  consisted  of  six  separate  cuts 
arranged  side  by  side,  and  after  the  first 
advertisement  had  been  run  the  six  were 
printed  singly  to  make  up  the  next  six 
announcements. 

Sq  successful  was  .this  initial  adyqr- 


continuous  checking  and  analysis  for 
many  types  of  stores  using  several  kinds 
of  schedule. 

A  certain  percentage  of  readers  of  a 
given  paper  read  it  habitually  and  re¬ 
spond  to  offerings  carried.  Whether  the 
percentage  is  large  or  small,  the  effect  is 
the  same  and  of  great  value  to  the  store 
in  the  end  is,  to  put  it  simply,  repeat 
.sales  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
regular  customers.  Any  store  manager 
knows  the  real  significance  of  repeat  pur¬ 
chases  from  100  to  1,000  customers  a 
week,  and  no  matter  how  small  the 
units. 

Then,  there  is  the  merchandise  or 
goods  angle  to  close  schedule  in  a  single 
paper.  Certain  items  and  values  react  to 
repetition  in  space.  This  is  because  cus¬ 
tomers,  women  particularly,  study  values 
and  watch  them  carefully  in  the  paper 
where  they  are  oftenest  presented  by  the 
store.  Simply  but  very  real  and  not  well 
enough  understood  by  even  the  most 
progressive  stores  1  And  the  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  why  some  stores  insist  on  putting 
the  bulk  of  one  or  several  department 
appropriations  in  one  paper  and  leaving 
it  out  of  another. 

The  principle  back  of  frequent  inser¬ 
tions  of  space  is  quite  as  simple  and  al¬ 
most  as  much  misunderstood  or  at  least 
ignored ;  people  get  used  to  the  way  a 
store’s  ads  look,  merely  as  physical  signs 
of  the  store,  in  a  given  newspaper  and 
expect  to  see  them  in  that  paper.  Also, 
frequent  insertions  keep  the  idea  of  in¬ 
terest  and  variety  fresh  in  readers’ 
minds.  Merchants  know  this.  They  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  attach  enough  importance  to 
it.  The  solicitor  ought  to  keep  harping 
on  it  and  try  to  think  up  practical  appli¬ 
cations  to  fit  his  paper. 

In  metropolitan  populations  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  of  greater  importance  and  more 
direct  benefit  than  in  small  and  medium 
cities.  This  is  particularly  true  on  morn¬ 
ing  circulations  where  the  store  runs  the 
same  copy  in  morning  and  evening  papers 
or  repeats  today’s  evening  paper  values 
in  tomorrow  morning’s  paper. 

Anyway,  close  and  frequent  schedule  is 
worth  any  store’s  and  any  newspaper’s 
careful  consideration  for  the  opening  of 
1930.  If  it  is  started  for  January  ud 
February  clearance  it  will  be  working 
effectually  by  March  1. 


PLOUGH  BUDGET  $1,000,000 


tising  investment  that  the  same  campaign 
was  used  in  a  number  of  other  cities. 

In  republishing  the  first  advertisement, 
the  Repository  also  printed  a  letter  from 
W.  K.  Kellogg  recalling  the  campaign. 
Pictured  also  were  the  small  frame 
structure  in  which  the  Kellogf'  Company 
began  operations  and  the  huge  Kellogg 
plant  now  being  used  in  Battle  Creek. 

The  $150  campaign  was  decided  upon 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Company,  and  Canton  was  chosen 
for  the  scene  after  a  study  of  the  cities 
where  Mr.  Kellogg  had  succeeded  in  in¬ 
troducing  his  Corn  Flakes. 

“Since  that  time.”  according  to  his  let¬ 
ter,  “our  newspaper  advertising  has 
grown  and  grown  each  year  until  today 
the  Kellogg  Company  is  one  of  the 
country's  largest  newspaper  advertisers 
in  thq  cereal  field.”;  i  ;  i. 


Memphis  Chemical  Company  An¬ 
nounces  Big  Advertising  Fund 

More  than  $1,0(X).000  in  advertising 
will  be  spent  in  newspapers  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  48  states  during  1930 
by  the  Plough  Chemical  Company  of 
Memphis,  Abe  Plough,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

“Advertisements  will  appear  in  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  practically 
every  day,”  Plough  says.  “More  than 
400  leading  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  will  be  used, 
in  addition  to  national  magazines  and 
farm  papers. 

“Current  sales  of  Plough’s  Beauty 
Creations  are  in  excess  of  15,000,000 
packages  a  year." 

Plough  also  announced  that  the  trade 
name  of  “Plough’s  Black  and  _  White 
Beauty  Creations”  will  be  simplified  to 
“Plough’s  Beauty  Creations.”  The  fa¬ 
miliar  circle  trademark,  printed  in  black 
and  white,  on  red  packages,  will  be  re¬ 
tained,  however,  this  identifying  the 
products  to  old  as  well  as  new  custom¬ 
ers  who  see  the  trademark  featured  in 
the  advertising. 


HOLTER  JOINS  YEOMANS 

F.  W.  Holter,  formerly  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Fairbanks  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  been  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Yeomans  Brothers 
company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
pumping  machinery.  ■ 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  HAROLD  FALLER 


A  YOL'XG  printer,  stepping  off  the 
train  at  Huntington,  \\'.  \  a.,  on  a 
bleak  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  1893,  timk 
a  walk  around  town,  looked  it  over,  and 
found  it  g(x)d. 

It  was  only  a  small  railroad  shop  ti>wn, 
but  that'  young  printer,  Joseph  Harvey 
Long,  with  a  true  prophetic  insight,  saw 
things  not  only  as  tliey  were,  but  as 
they  were  to  be.  Looking  down  through 
the  corridors  of  time,  he  saw  a  city  ap¬ 
proaching  100,000  where  then  was  a 
town  of  less  than  10,000. 

So  he  bought  a  newspaper — the  Hiiiil- 
inyton  Herald,  a  republican  party  organ. 
The  election  was  over,  the  pai)er  had 
served  its  purpose,  and  was  bought  for 
a  song. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  paper,  to  be  sure. 
The  mechanical  equipment  consisted  of 
a  drum  cylinder  press  and  a  few  cases  of 
type.  The  mechanical  force  was  one  man 
and  one  girl;  the  editorial  staff  was 
one  reporter;  one  man  was  business  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  manager,  circulation 
manager  and  collector.  The  biggest  job 
was  collecting. 

Some  time  later,  however,  he  sold  the 
Herald  and  bought  the  Advertiser  from 
Major  j.  G.  Downtain.  That  was  the 
real  beginning  of  J.  H.  Long's  romance 
in  journalism.  Whaf  had  gone  before 
was  only  the  prelude. 

When  the  .\dvertiscr  passed  into  Mr. 
Long's  hands  it  was  a  scrawny  little 
sheet  typical  of  the  small  town  of  its 
period.  Its  equipment  consisted  of  one 
cylinder  and  two  job  presses  and  no  lino¬ 
types.  But  what  a  difference  30  vears 
made ! 

In  1924  the_  little  paper  Colonel  Long 
had  acquired  in  a  tumble-down  one  story 


devote  his  entire  time  to  journalise 

E.  H.  Long,  the  youngest  son,  entertd 
the  organization  in  1920  after  fc 
graduation  from  Washington  and  Ut 
University.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  head  of  the  accounting  depan- 
ment. 

For  35  years  the  Advertiser  was  oaneo 
and  managed,  first  by  J.  H.  Long,  ai«j 
later  by  J.  H.  Long  and  Sons.  But  it 
August,  1927,  the  Huntington  Publishing 
Company  was  organized  to  effect  the 
merger  of  the  Advertiser  and  Herald- 
Dispatch,  Huntington’s  only  morning  and 
evening  papers.  Colonel  Long  is  presi- 


„  .  .  Colonel  Long  is  presi- 
dent  and  directing  head  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  Dave  Gideon,  formerly  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Herald-Uispatch,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Colonel  Long’s  three  sons 
hold  the  offices  already  mentioned.  This 
gives  the  Long  family  business  control 
of  both  papers,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
Herald-.\dvertiser,  while  Mr.  Gideon  re¬ 
tains  control  of  the  Herald-Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

Colonel  Long  is  of  the  breed  who  are 
born  with  printer’s  ink  in  their  blood. 
When  a  boy  in  knee  pants  in  Pittsburgh 
he  saved  his  pennies  and  bought  a  little 
hand  press.  With  this  he  set  up  a  little 
shop  in  his  parents’  home  and  made  a 
neat  little  profit  printing  calling  andbmi- 
ness  cards.  He  still  has  some  of  those 


Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Sras. 
From  there  he  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  to  take 
a  position  with  Dana  Hubbard  on  the 
Dispatch,  where  he  remained  until  18)4. 
In  1885  he  returned  to  Wheeling  to  take 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department  oi 
the  Register,  which  position  he  held 
until  1890  when,  with  H.  C.  Ogden,  he 
founded  the  Wheeling  Ne7i's.  That  part¬ 
nership  endured  until  he  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Ogden  to  come  to  Huntington. 

The  first  linotype  machines  shipped 
into  West  Virginia  were  ordered  from 
plans  drawn  by  Colonel  Long  before  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  paper. 


had  acquired  in  a  tumble-down _ _  .  ,,  ^ 

frame  building  in  1895,  moved  into  its 

new  home,  which  is  now  considered  one  >■  Jk  ^ 

of  the  show  places  of  the  city.  \o  sight-  '-  'l  '  M  « 

seeing  trip  to  Huntington  is  complete 

without  visiting  the  Advertiser  building.  V'  jB  ng 

This  structure  of  steel,  stone,  concrete  fWgk 

and  buff  brick  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 

the  finest  newspaper  plants  in  West 

Virginia.  The  architect’s  drawings 

were  made  from  Mr.  Long’s  original 

plans.  He  designed  it  solely  as  a  news-  / 

paper  plant,  with  every  department  and  '  ' 

every  machine  so  placed  that  the  paper 

moves  forward  in  its  daily  evolution  of  / 

creation  without  a  single  lost  motion. 

In  the  composing  room  the  linotype  - 

machines  are  grouped  with  the  news 

machines  in  one  end  of  the  room  and  the  j 

ad  machines  in  the  other,  all  type  con-  J- 

verging  to  the  center  where  it  passes  / 

into  the  hands  of  the  make-up  man.  ^ 

From  him  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  stereo-  ■ 

typing  dopartment  where  the  mat  is  c-  -  „  ^  c  r. 

made  and  dropped  through  a  chute  to  Spec, ally  dra-.cn.  ior  Emroi.  &  PiBLisHE. 

the  press  room  in  the  basement  where  the  and  tighten  up  a  loose  screw  or  nut  on 
plate  IS  cast.  ^  machine  or  to  see  that  a  dirty  type- 

_  rrom  the  penthouse  on  the  roof,  hous-  writer  was  cleaned  and  oiled.  His  news 
ing  the  photo  engraving  department  and  and  editorial  rooms  are  not  the  topsy- 
the  district  circulation  managers’  turvy  madhouse  of  the  stage  or  fiction, 

quarters  to  the  sub-cellars  where  large  Desks  and  floors  are  not  littered  with 

reserves  of  paper  are  stored,  the  equip-  papers.  Every  reporter  has  a  waste 
ment  and  appointments  provide  not  only  basket  and  is  expected  to  use  it.  His 
emciency,  but  maximum  light,  air  and  desk  has  drawers  and  he  is  expected  to 
chw-rful  environment  for  the  employes,  use  them.  The  methodical  orderliness 
'he  plant  is  that  has  marked  Mr.  Long’s  whole 

P^^viciCQ  with  duplicate  equipment.  It  esreer  is  reflect td  here, 
has  its  own  electric  generating  machinery  The  foresight  and  determination  of 
and  Its  own  water  system,  pumping  from  the  man  were  revealed  in  an  incident 

an  artesian  well.  For  emergency,  it  is  which  occurred  in  1901.  He  bought  a 
cwnected  with  the  city  water  and  elec-  lot  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  Hunting- 
trie  lines,  ft  has  a  sextuple  Hoe_  unit  ton  to  build  a  new  home  for  his  paper 
type  press  with  underneath  feed,  equipped  which  had  outgrown  its  original  quar- 
with  two  motors  each  independent  of  ters.  He  needed  $5,000  to  finance  the 
the  other.  ,  ,  .  building  operation.  He  went  to  his 

I  he_  contrast  of  the  Advertiser  of  to-  banker  to  borrow  the  money.  The  banker 
day  wtth  the  Advertiser  of  1895  is  strik-  listened,  but  shook  his  head.  The  lot 
The  tradition,  however,  has  been  and  building  together,  he  said,  would  not 
toe  result  of  a  slow,  but  steady  grow'th.  be  worth  the  money.  “But  I’ve  already 
The  paper,  ccanmunity  and  the  man  have  bought  the  lot  and  must  have  it,”  the 
grown  together.^  publisher  insisted. 

_  Colonel  Long’s  success  has  not  been  The  banker  was  unconvinced,  but  the 
just  _a_  “Lucky  break.”  It  is  the  reward  Colonel  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  got  the 
«  vision  which  sees  yws  ahead  while  money.  And  in  1924  when  he  moved 
t«  hands  are  busy  with  the  countless  the  Advertiser  into  its  new  home  he 
little  jobs  of  today.  A  “practical  ideal-  leased  the  old  building  for  a  cash  con- 
ist,”  he  has  never  been  too  busy  to  stop  sideration  of  $200,000^he  building  that 


Many  honors  have  come  to  ColontI 
Long  in  the  course  of  his  busy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  life.  In  1911  Governor  Glasscock 
commissioned  him  a  Colonel  on  his  staff; 
in  1916  he  was  appointed  postmaster  by 
President  Wilson;  in  1921  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gore  was  casting  alwut  to  enlist 
of  the  state  to  advi-^e 


COL.  J.  H.  LONG 
President,  Hiintinf’ton  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch 


the  “best  minds’  _  _ 

him  on  the  tax  dilemma  he  appointed 
Colonel  Long  a  member  of  the  Tax  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Colonel  has  an  imposing  array  oi 
commissions 


_  and  parchments  attestin? 

the  high  station  he  has  attained  in  many 
walks  of  life,  but  in  a  little  manila  en¬ 
velope,  yellow  with  years,  is  a  little 
packet  of  papers  which  he  prizes  higbet 
than  all  of  these.  They  are  letters  ot 
recommendation  from  men  he  has  worked 
for.  He  has  saved  them  for  nearly  a 
half  a  century,  al 


would  never  be  worth  S<>.tXX)!  The  old 
banker  is  dead  now.  and  Colonel  Long 
is  a  director  in  his  bank. 

While  the  history  of  the  .Udvertiser 
is  largely  a  biography  of  Colonel  Loiig, 
he  does  not  claim  sole  credit  for  its 
development,  reserving  the  lion’s  share 
for  his  three  sons. 

Luther  T.,  the  eldest,  came  up  through 
the  ranks  with  his  father,  f  ' 
a  newsboy  at  the  age  of  14,  he  worked 
his  way  throu  '-  every  department  of 
the  paper  to  the  general  managership. 
In  an  emergency  he  can  jump  into  the 
breach  in  any  department,  be  it  in  the 
composing,  press,  editorial,  circulation  or 
advertising  divisions.  He  still  holds  his 
membership  in  the  printer’s  union. 

P.  W.  Long,  managing  editor,  and 
secretary  of  the  company, 

Luther  into  the  organization  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War  in  which  he  served 
in  the  naval  aviation  service.  Mr.  Long 
is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  in 
the  class  of  1918.  Leaving  school,  he 
entered  the  military  service  immediately 
and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1926, 


ilthough  it  has  been  maiiy 
has  been  any  likelihood 
that  he  would  ever  ask  any  man  for  a  job 
again.  He  treasures  those  letters. 
One  sentence  from  one  of  the  oldest  ot 
Starting^  as  these  letters  tells  Mr.  ling’s  whole  story- 
1  It  says:  “He  needs  no  overseer,  but  may 


AD  MEN  GIVE  $10,000 

The  Advertisers  and  Publishing  ecu'- 
mittee  for  the  New  York  United  Hos¬ 
pital  Fund  reported  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  week  it  had  raised  mow 
followed  than  $10,000,  a  gain  of  78  per  cent  over 
the  contributions  pledged  at  the 
responding  time  last  year.  The  lU™ 
as  a  whole  stood  at  $525,000, 
expected  to  reach  $800,000  by  the  8“ 
of  the  year.  Work  will  then  conbn# 
to  raise  it  to  the  $1,000,000  m 

free  treatment  of  sick  poor 
He  member  hospitals  of  the  city.  St*m^ 
Resor,  president  of  the  J.  ” 
serving  one  term.  He  refused  to  be  a  Thompson  Company,  is  chairman 
candidate  for  re-election  preferring  to  the  Advertising  Committee. 
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HOW  BUSINESS  PAPER  EDITORS  VIEW  TRADE  PROSPECTS  FOR  1930 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
than  he  has  ever  had  before  to  have  a 
strong  voice  in  determination  of  the 
Mlicies  under  which  he  is  going  to 
^rate  The  dealer  will  get  more  con- 
sSeration  from  his  factory  in  1930  than 
in  1929.  , 

Exodus  of  one  or  two  more  passenger 
car  companies  from  the  field  may  be 
expected  in  1930,  but  they  will  be  com- 
names  which  have  been  only  very  minor 
factors  in  the  business  for  several  years 
past.  A  vast  majority  of  producers  are 
m  better  financial  condition  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Profits  in  1930 
probably  will  be  less  than  in  1929,  but 
the  percentage  of  profit  decline,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  less  than  the  percentage 
of  production  decline,  due  to  adoption  of 
increased  manufacturing  and  manage¬ 
ment  economies. 

Total  output  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  in  1930,  our  researches  indicate, 
will  be  about  4,945,000  vehicles  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,650,000  in  1929.  The  1928 
production  totaled  4,601,141  passenger 
cars  and  trucks. 


Sellers  expect  some  further  uncertainty 
due  to  caution  among  buyers  arising  from 
the  revised  financial  situation.  However, 
the  new  styles  should  act  as  a  favorable 
factor  and  the  best  estimate  possible  at 
this  time  is  that  1930  volume  of  textile 
business  should  show  no  material  change 
from  1930.  Plant  expansion  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  any  considerable  degree,  but 
a  more  ambitious  program  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  work  is  anticipated  than  has  featured 
any  recent  year.  The  Hoover  confer¬ 
ences  have  brought  about  realization  of 
the  need  for  this  type  of  work,  both 
as  an  immediate  stimulant  for  general 
business  and  as  a  weapon  with  which 
manufacturers  may  meet  the  competition 
of  the  future.  Cooperative  activities 
through  the  various  textile  institutes  and 
associations  have  established  a  general 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  balanc¬ 


trade  and  public  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  absorb  existing  equipment,  thus 
stabilizing  the  whole  price  situation. 
Sales  for  1930  should  equal  those  of  1929, 
with  the  aggressive  merchandising  which 
the  radio  industry  is  now  generally  insti¬ 
tuting  to  cash  in  on  its  unsaturated  mar¬ 
ket.  Outside  selling,  home  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  increased  advertising  quotas, 
will  be  the  watchwords  of  the  radio  trade 
in  1930. 

On  the  technical  side,  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  the  applications  of  “radio” 
(i.  e.,  electron)  tubes,  extending  far  out¬ 
side  of  radio  itself,  has  been  witnessed. 
Developed  commercially  by  the  great 
volume  of  tube  sales  in  home  receivers — 
(70,(XX),000  tubes  sold  in  1929) — the  new 
science  of  “electronics”  or  electron  am¬ 
plification  has  now  rapidly  penetrated 
into  a  hundred  fields.  Talking  movies, 


RUBBER  GOODS 

By  R.mph  C.  Busbf.y 
Editor  India  Rubber  and  Tire  Rifieic 

Tire  and  rubber  goods  manufacturers, 
their  purveyors  and  their  thousands  of 
distributors  everywhere  in  looking  to 
I'lJO  have  legitimate  reason  to  be  con¬ 
servatively  optimistic.  Few  rubber 
prixlucts  are  luxuries.  Most  of  the  more 
than  30,000  rublser  commodities  made 
daily  in  this  country  are  so  closely  knit 
into  the  social,  business  and  industrial 
fabric  of  the  world  as  to  be  utterly 
indispensable  to  human  existence.  They 
are  the  cotter  pins  of  civilization.  Busi¬ 
ness  would  stagnate  without  them.  For 
maniifart'urers  of  tires,  tubes  and  tire 
sundries  the  prospects  are  especially  re¬ 
assuring.  There  will  take  place  in  1930 
a  significant  shift  in  trading  which 
should  enhance  their  opportunity  for 
iinnroved  earning  power. 

The  automobile  industry  took  21,000,- 
OOO  tires  in  1929  and  the  motoring 
public  bought  47,000,000  tires.  In 
1930  the  original  equipment  tire  de¬ 
mand  will  be  at  least  3,000,000  units 
less,  and  the  replacement  market  will 
take  more  than  3,(X)0,000  more  tires.  The 
decline  in  the  primary  market  will  affect 
only  a  few  major  tire  manufacturers. 
The  certain  gain  in  the  replacement 
market  will  benefit  not  only  all  tire 
makers,  but  will  mean  a  substantially 
increased  volume  ef  sales  through  retail 
dealer  channels.  Profit  margins  to  manu¬ 
facturers  are  materially  higher  on  trade 
ales  than  cm  original  equipment  de¬ 
liveries,  hence  the  whole  industry  stands 
to  benefit  from  this  trade  shift. 

The  tire  industry  in  1930  is  expected 
to  follow  an  aggressive  program  of 
replacement  and  hundreds  of  millions 
for  raw  materials.  .Adoption  of  a  new 
tire  size  by  one  car  maker  alone  has 
compelled  the  tire  industry  to  make  an 
initial  investment  of  more  than  Sl.fXKl.OO!) 
for  new  mold  equipment,  and,  as  the 
.'ear  progrpses,  this  investment  will  have 
to  be  duplicated  to  care  for  the  renewal 
business  in  1931  and  1932. 

Crude  rubber  prices  are  lowest  in  years. 
The  world  supply  is  heavy.  There  seems 
little  chance  of  any  heavy  increase  in 
crude  rubber  costs  for  at  least  six  months. 
Kaw  materials  inventories  are  ample  and 
at  favorable  cost's.  Finished  go^s  in¬ 
ventories  are  in  fair  economic  balance 
Jim  the  market.  The  trend  of  tire 
super  service  is  accelerating 
L  fo  gain  momentum 

'™er  the  impetus  of  tire  manufacturers 
the  growing  demand  of  motorists  for 
complete  one-stop  service. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

BY  ERNEST  C.  HASTINGS 
Editor,  Dry  Goods  Economist 

'T'HE  bu  siness  outlook  for  1930,  especially  the  first  six  months,  appears 
to  he  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years— spotty. 

For  example:  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  merchants  all  over  the  United 
States  resulted  in  41%  expecting  good  business,  25%  fair  business;  17% 
quiet  business,  and  the  balance  uncertain  as  to  the  new  year.  A  very 
promising  feature  of  the  questionnaire  is  that  inventories  in  over  60%  of 
the  stores  are  less  than  at  this  same  time  last  year. 

All  purchases  were  reduced  in  the  last  two  months  of  1929.  And  sales, 
without  complete  figures,  appear  to  he  ahead  for  December  of  this  year 
against  last.  Retailing  was  probably  never  in  so  healthy  a  condition  as  at 
present. 

Nineteen-thirty  will  see  keen,  able  merchaiits  fighting  for  business  as  never 
before  and  we  feel  that  this  cannot  help  but  result  in  better  retail  sales  in 
1930  than  during  the  year  1929. 

Styles  also  favor  a  good  1930  business.  Many  modes  have  become  obsolete 
which  will  make  replacement  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  in  women’s 
apparel  and  this  represents  a  large  percentage  of  the  store’s  turnover. 

The  above  and  many  other  equally  strong  factors  will,  we  believe,  result 
in  a  department  and  specialty  store  business  for  1930  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  1929.  .4nd  we  know  this  is  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  most  of  the 
leaders  in  the  retail  field. 


ing  production  with  demand,  of  securing 
fair  prices  for  goods  to  permit  reason¬ 
able  profits  to  management  and  adequate 
wages  to  employes,  and  of  more  aggres¬ 
sive  and  progressive  cultivation  of  both 
domestic  and  export  outlets.  Every  indi¬ 
cation  points  toward  furthering  of  the 
fundamental  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  three  years. 


RADIO 


TEXTILES 

By  Douglas  G.  Woolf, 

Editor,  Textile  World 

textile  industry  faces' 1930  in' a 
vjwution  of  complete  liquidation.  Prices 
nv.,  *•  bottom,  inventories  of  raw 
"®*nals  and  finished  goods  are  low. 


By  O.  H.  Caldwkll 
Editor,  Radio  Retailing 

In  spite  of  the  stock  market  crash, 
radio  closes  1929  with  the  biggest  year 
in  its  history.  Nearly  four  million  radio 
sets  were  sold,  and  total  radio  purchases 
by  the  public  reached  $750,000,000.  Some 
over-production  developed  during  the  late 
Fall  of  1929,  but  it  is  expected  that  such 
overstocks  of  manufacturers  will  have 
been  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  active  Christmas  business. 

Dealers  made  money  during  the  year, 
and  their  own  stocks  were  generally  in 
good  shape  when  the  temporary  buying 
lull  came  in  November.  Despite  early 
fears  that  retail  purchasing  power  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  Wall  Street  crash, 
the  demand  for  radio  sets  quickly  re¬ 
asserted  itself,  and  radio  sales  again 
went  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Radio  I’.as  thus  been  demonstrated  anew 
to  be  an  essential  service  to  the  average 
.American  home,  and  has  forever  purged 
itself  of  the  charge  of  being  a  “luxury 
line”  so  unfairly  pinned  upon  it  in  pub¬ 
lic  statements  by  several  economists  dur¬ 
ing  the  stock  market  crash.  Collections 
on  instalment  sales  of  radio  sets  have 
remained  almost  unaffected  during  the 
enhre  financial  flurry,  revealing  unex¬ 
pected  strength  in  this  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  home  purchases. 

The  outlook  for  1930  is  gratifying. 
Out  of  every  three  homes  in  America, 
at  least  two  are  prospects  for  modern 
up-to-date  receiving  sets.  Best  informa¬ 
tion  now  obtainable  from  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  indicates  that  there  will  be  no 
new  models  or  patterns  offered  during 
the  early  part  of  1930.  Instead,  the 


be  spent  in  eastern  states,  $182,000,000  in 
the  south,  $295,000,000  in  the  middle  west 
and  $137,000,000  in  the  west. 

.A  large  amount  of  steam  plant  bui'd- 
ing  is  contemplated  for  all  sections.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  next  vear  is  expressed  by  al. 
branches  of  the  industry  and  detailed 
statistical  data  show  that  plans  are  made 
for  normal  increase  in  all  branches. 


SHOES 


televi.sion.  phonographs,  amplifiers,  pic¬ 
ture  transmission,  aviation  beacons,  traffic 
signals,  measuring  devices,  “wired  wire¬ 
less,”  machine  controls  and  even  crime 
detection  and  geophysical  apparatus  are 
only  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  applications 
which  depend  upon  vacuum  or  electronic 
tubes  for  their  operation. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

By  S.  W.  W.  Morrow, 

Editor,  Electrical  World. 

The  electrical  industry  expects  a  good 
year.  Wired  reports  from  light  and 
power  companies  indicate  a  budget  of 
$913,575.0(K)  for  1930,  as  against  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $8fi6,344.0(X)  in  1929.  Elec¬ 
trical  manufactures  with  gross  sales  of 
$2,695, (XlO.fKK)  in  1929,  expect  a  six  per 
cent  increase  in  1930.  All  reports  indi¬ 
cate  1929  as  a  banner  year  and  expecta¬ 
tions  are  that  1930  will  be  slightly  letter. 

Utility  financing  during  19^  amounted 
to  $1,393,0(X),0(X1.  In  1930  money  will  be 
raised  largely  by  use  of  bonds  and  de¬ 
bentures  and  expenditures  are  largely 
contingent  upon  money  market  conditions. 

Gross  revenue  of  utilities  in  1930  was 
$2,107,000,000,  with  energy  generation  of 
$92,737,(XX). 

The  number  of  customers  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  24,300,000,  an  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  more  than  one  million. 
Utility  mergers  will  probably  continue  in 
1930,  especially  among  the  large  prop¬ 
erties. 

The  effect  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  investigation  has  been  discounted 
and  business  prospects  are  bright.  .Ag¬ 
gressive  sales  plans  are  made  to  intensify 
use  of  electric  services  and  appliances  in 
the  home  and  a  modernization  program 
through  electrical  means  is  a  major  in¬ 
dustrial  objective.  Electrical  manufac¬ 
turers  are  in  splendid  shape,  except  for 
an  over-production  in  radio  sets.  Ex¬ 
port  electrical  business  is  good  and  get¬ 
ting  better.  Trade  nractice  agreements 
are  helping  stabilize  the  manufacturing 
business  and  expectations  are  for  very 
good  business  in  1930.  Subdivision  of 
the  utility  budget  shows  $299,000,000  to 


By  Arthur  D,  Ander.son 
Editor,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

The  shoe  industry  is  a  very  essenrial 
business.  Unlike  many  commodities, 
footwear  purchases  proceed  on  a  more 
steady  basis — slower  to  feel  upward 
trends  and  slower  to  be  effected  by  a  let 
down. 

Our  biggest  effort  now  is  to  sell 
Springtime  to  the  shoe  trade,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  retardation  of  factory  orders  and 
to  maintain  constancy  of  production.  At 
least  3S0,(.XX),000  pairs  of  shoes  will  be 
made  in  1930  so  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  will  at  least  average  three  pairs  per 
person.  If  we  can  “tickle”  the  pocket- 
b(X)k  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America  for  an  early  spring  pair  of 
shoes,  prior  to  the  second  pair  at  Easter, 
the  shoe  industry  will  step  into  prosperity 
in  spite  of  the  conditions  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

W  e  oix-n  the  new  year,  with  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  St.  Louis — the  first 
of  any  industry  collectively  organized  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  more  commrxlities. 
When  the  people  are  on  their  feet  and 
at  work,  and  at  sport,  the  impulse  of 
fashion  “tickles”  the  public  alnnit  the 
shins  for  new  shoes,  new  colors  and 
new  things.  For  an  industry  that  has 
been  on  its  back  for  10  years,  this  may 
be  an  onportunity  to  get  on  its  feet. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  will  say 
on  December  28th ; 

“L'nless  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  buying  the  first  three 
months  of  1930  will  undo  all  of  the  con¬ 
structive  thinking  on  the  part  of  major 
businesses,  plus  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

“The  doubt  and  delay  in  the  merchant 
mind  is  now  the  one  thing  that  must 
be  dispelled.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy 
for  the  shoe  industry  to  stay  down  in 
the  dumps  and  to  spoil  its  spring  and 
early  summer  business  if  it  makes  up  its 
mind  to  stay  there. 

“It  is  up  to  the  shoe  business  to  do  as 
every  major  business  is  being  forced  to 
do.  to  get  right  up  on  its  toes  and  make 
a  prosperity  chorus  of  its  own. 

“.A  two  billion  dollar  industry  is  no 
piker  section  of  the  business  world  but 
its  voice  in  the  past  ten  years  has  lieen 
much  more  feeble  than  the  peanut  in¬ 
dustry  or  some  other  trade  in  the  shell 
game. 

“We  never  have  had  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  now  to  take  our  choice  be¬ 
tween  being  nobody  and  being  somebody 
in  the  industrial  world.” 


TEXTILE  APPAREL 

By  Louis  Fairchii.b, 

President,  Fairchild  Publications 
The  outlook  for  the  textile  apparel  in¬ 
dustry  is  more  favorable  than  for  the 
textile  industry  generally,  although  ag¬ 
gregate  production  and  consumption  in 
1930  will  be  under  1929.  These  indus¬ 
tries  have  not  moved  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  business  as  a  whole.  Com¬ 
pany  earnings  in  the  main  have  been  less 
than  for  concerns  in  most  of  the  import¬ 
ant  industries  during  the  period  from 
1926  to  date.  Improvement  in  earnings, 
especially  in  retail  fields,  is  expected  as  a 
result  of  lower  operating  expenses. 
While  the  textile  industrv  as  a  whole 
may  operate  below  1929,  individual 
branches  may  not  only  equal  but  exceed 
1929. 

F'avorable  facts  in  the  future  outlook 
for  this  industry  are,  first;  inventories 
low  with  distributors  stock  probably  low¬ 
est  on  record.  Second :  raw  material 
prices  have  been  deflated  and  are  only 
slightly  above  the  low  established  during 
post  war  depression.  Third:  new  styles 
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in  women’s  apparel  promise  to  increase 
in  importance  tor  Spring. 


in  importance  for  Spring. 

A  late  Easter  is  expected  to  aid  sales 
of  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  apparel 
accessories. 

The  industry  has  not  been  over-pro¬ 
ducing  on  so  large  a  scale  as  heretofore. 
A  general  strike  in  the  dress  trade,  ex¬ 
pected  early  in  1930,  it  is  believed,  will 
not  interfere  seriously  with  production 
for  long.  However,  labor  trouble  is  an¬ 
ticipated  in  certain  Southern  textile  dis¬ 
tricts.  Certain  semi-luxuries  are  hard 
hit,  although  this  was  true  prior  to  the 
stock  crash.  Collections,  which  were 
poor  earlier  in  the  month,  have  picked  up 
some.  The  credit  situation  is  still  un¬ 
certain,  however,  pending  filing  of  state¬ 
ments  in  January  or  February. 


lations ;  30  per  cent  decrease  in  ship-  a  big  help,  no  doubt,  to  the  paper  pack-  hand.  Agricultural  machinery  total  thit 
ments;  and  27.6  per  cent  increase  in  ^e  industry  during  the  last  two  months  year  is  slightly  below  last,  liut  we  ij. 
goods  returned.  Goods  furnished  went  in  offsetting  any  ill  effects  from  the  ticipate  a  steady  demand  in  castinp 
up  and  with  cancellations  and  returns  general  business  readjustment,  and  every  from  this  source  in  early  1930.  Brasi 
will  tend  to  pile  up  heavier  inventories  indication  points  to  at'  least  as  large  a  castings  operations  slackened  during  the 


than  would  have  existed  otherwise. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

By  Peter  A.  Stone, 
Editor,  American  Contractor 


volume  of  boxes  to  be  manufactured  for  last  half  of  this  year  due  to  a  drclim 
1930  as  for  1929.  To  state  our  own  in  automotive  and  plumbers  goods  <!(. 
views,  the  next  three  months  will  be  the  mand.  Improvement  is  expected  in  1930, 
critic^  ones  with  every  indication  that  The  general  impression  is  that  the  lot 
the  paper  package  industTy  will  hold  its  point  in  castings  demand  has  passed, 
own  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  and,  - 


,  t  when  the  stimulus  to  general  business 
During  the  year  1930  tne  volume  of  f^om  the  billion  dollar  expenditures  on 


building  construction  work  materializing  j^e  part  of  the  electric  utilities,  the  rail- 
will  be  greater  than  in  1929  but  possibly  roads  and  public  building  projects  has 


HARDWARE 

By  L.  G.  Soule, 

Editor,  Hardware  Age 
Sales  of  merchandise  through  regular 


JEWELRY 

By  T.  Edgar  Willson 
Editor,  The  Jeweler’s  Circular 


d£oJ‘'ors't^k^inv«tment^secuS  for  above  Sales  of  merchandise  through  regular 

oenation  oi  siocK  investment  securities  riormal  demand  for  paper  packages,  channels  started  off  well  in  1929  anit^ 

IS  causing  a  return  of  realty  mortgage  ^hich  we  feel  will  come  by  ^e  mid-  S X  la*‘  «  SepteXr 

investment  position  son^n^^r  months.  The  year  of  1930  in  of  those  for  the  same  p^ri^  ^ 

and  the  absence  of  opportunity  for  quick  volume  should  certainly  equal  1929,  if  not  October  and  November  registered  de. 

X.  exceed  it  ^  of  a  frSTver 


Prospects  for  the  jewelry  trade  during 
1930  seem  to  be  far  better  than  most  of 
the  business  reports  would  have  indicated 
during  the  past  month.  The  Christmas 
sales  were  larger  in  number  than  usual, 
even  though  the  volume  may  not  be 
above  the  normal.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  retailers  are  low  and  have  been  de¬ 
pleted  by  last  minute  calls. 

Prospects  for  the  silver  business  are 
unusually  good,  while  the  diamond  busi¬ 
ness  of  next  year  will  probably  be  ex- 
cdlent,  and  the  outlook  for  watches  and 
clocks  distinctly  encouraging.  In  jewelry 
proper  the  best  prospects  are  in_  the 
novelty  lines  and  in  fine  special  pieces. 
Tlie  entire  effect  of  the  stock  market 
crash  is  expected  to  be  liquidated  before 
January  is  over  and  prospects  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  seem  very  bright. 


accelerate  the  returning  interest  in  realty 
bond  investments  by  that  class  of  in¬ 
vestors.  Traffic  problems  of  large  cities 
are  without  indication  of  solution  and 
the  building  of  apartments  close  to  busi¬ 
ness  centers  of  the  cities  will  continue  in 
increasing  volume.  In  the  commercial 


OIL  AND  GASOLINE 

By  V.  B.  Guthrie, 


Jlda,taging  Editor  National  Petroleum  AfS  fiJsT  of  the  year  we  look  for 

a  decline  in  sales  during  the  first  quarter. 
The  two  outstanding  developments  in  January  and  February  are  seasonabh 


dines  of  a  fraction  over  one  per  cent, 
while  December  held  fairly  even.  Sales 
volume  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  ranks  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  1928,  and  possibly 


FURNITURE 


By  A.  C.  Saunders, 
Editor,  Furniture  Manufacturer 


»he  oil  induX  1929  haXXr  ^slowXnffis  in  th^ha^rdwX 
cities  i^  th^e  fare  of  in  ever  growing  de”  made  within  the  industry  in  the  the  slowness  will  be  somewhat  accentual, 

mand  for  modern  store,  office  and  Xdio  voluntary  coo^rative  ed  in  1930. 

space.  The  efficiency  of  the  modern  a.^^uXih/  1"'  Regular  spring  business  will  start  safes 

building  and  its  dividend-increasing-bene-  If  ?ffain  followed  by  the  wual 

fits  have  been  sold  to  the  American  busi-  market  branch  of  the  industry  of  a  code  dullness  in  mid-summer^  Fall  business 
nessman,  and  it  will  prove  impossible  of  ma^mg  practices  approved  by  the  should  reflect  an  upward  turn,  and  it  is 
to  prevent  him  from  %ecurme  hetter  Trade  Commission.  Both  these  our  opinion  that  while  sales  in  1930  as  i 

workintr  Quarters  developments  will  affect  the  operations  of  whole  will  average  somewhat  lower  than 

If  i.  .e„  i^Sible  to  boildin*  ""  »"  «  I" 


those  of  1929,  the  decline  will  not  be 


costs  to  any  appreciable  extent  19:»  •  production  in  1929  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  probably  not 

wnVdH  L  ‘bis  country  will  amount  to  better  over  2%  per  cent. 

However  th^^  reduction  in  building  mate^  !hiX928"“tL  XaToritV^f  S  tT 

ods  have  been  offset  bv  waee  scale  in-  California.  While  proration  of  crude  ened  sales  in  higher  priced  items  of  a 
creases  hut  romnara’ti'vetv  snealrtnir  was  generally  accepted  by  opera-  luxury  tvpe,  and  to  closer  superviswn 

cXtr.3"?‘  areas  in__Oklahoma  and  of  credits^  The  construction  Kocram 


Sw^X'''"¥h?exSn^?eX^ar:  T"xas  during  all  of  1929,  it  is  only  fostered  by  the  government,  will  call  for 
ion  in  the  hiiildinp  comtrurt^m  within  the  past  few  weeks  that  Cali  for-  large  quantities  of  hardware,  but  it  will 

-  n^rfitr  /t.io  operators  have  shown  a  willingness  take  at  least  six  months  before  much  of 


Leaders  in  the  furniture  industry  be¬ 
lieve  the  business  valley  will  not  be  deep 
and  will  be  crossed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1930.  The  furniture  business 
is  notable  as  an  industry  which  suffers 
no  severe  depressions,  no  extreme  booms. 
It  has  been  plagued  by  over-production 
during  the  last  three  years  but  faces 
1930  with  the  lowest  inventories,  both 
in  the  retail  and  the  manufacturing 
branches,  within  10  years.  When  other 
industries  were  flourishing  during  the 
past  two  years  furniture  men  were 
cleaning  house,  learning  more  about 
efficient  management,  better  cost  meth- 
fxls,  and  more  effective  means  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Now  when  others  experience 
a  lull  in  trade  the  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  expect  a  good  flow  of  buying 
orders  at  the  January  and  July  markets. 
The  condition  of  retail  inventories  would 
make  this  almost  imperative. 

Leading  manufacturers  foresee  Janu¬ 
ary  market  orders  as  a  bridge  keeping 
their  factories  going  between  now  and 
the  spring,  when  more  normal  conditions 
probably  will  prevail.  They  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  cooperate  with  President  Hoov¬ 
er’s  economic  experiment  of  stimulating 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  plants 
to  prevent  unemployment,  and  thus  take 
much  of  the  sag  out  of  the  business 
cycle. 

Whereas  November  sales  in  retail 
stores  in  other  lines  showed  far  greater 
decreases,  sales  in  500  leading  furniture 
stores  showed  a  decline  of  only  12  per 
cent.  This  is  based  on  figures  submit¬ 
ted  to  Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Fur¬ 
niture  Records. 

Christmas  buying  appears  to  be  normal 
and  December  will  finish  on  a  par  with 
last  year.  Furniture  men  deduce  from 
this  that  the  people  who  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  more  or  less  wild  speculation 
have  been  sobered  and  that  1930  will  see 
more  money  being  turned  to  sound  in¬ 
vestments  in  homes,  and  therefore,  to 
home  furnishings.  Manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  30  per  cent  decrease  in 
orders  booked  in  November  agaiinst 
Ottober ;  25  per  cent  increase  in  cancel- 


HitQtrv  tc  nartlv  A„f  ‘ »  ““'v  siiowii  d  wiiiiiigiicss  laKe  at  leasi  SIX  monins  neinre  muen  oi 

nf  ^PPly  ‘^e  Same  voluntary  restrictive  the  actual  work  will  be  under  way,  and 


of  financing  methods  in  vogue  but  is  offnrfc  tViciV  GoMc  u  a  ,  a  '  u  a  i 

psychological  rather  than  due  to  any  ...  ‘he  activities  reflected  in  hardware  sik 

financial  stringency  While  total  crude  stocks  for  1929  will  There  is  some  over -capacity  in  hard- 

■  show  a  gain  over  1928  of  around  sixty  ware  manufacturing  facilities,  but  not  a 

RAltWAVg  million  barrels,  at  present  such  stocks  great  deal  of  over-production.  Stocks 

KAiuwAis  are  not  being  increased  materially.  The  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  com* 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  bringing  to  the  surface  of  this  surplus  paratively  light.  Since  1928  and 

Editor,  Railway  Age  crude  has  led  to  the  overproduction  of  were  years  of  heavy  sales  volume,  the 

Doll..,..,,  t—K  A  •  -11  u  gasoline,  and  stocks  of  this  product  to  prospects  for  19.30  do  not  call  for  pes- 

Railway  traffic  arid  earning  will  ^  carry  over  into  1930  are  larger  than  9  simism,  but  rather  for  optimism, 
m  ^  ^  year  ago  by  about  a  third.  Refiners,  - 

yeS‘ wm  S^'affeJudTvXroS  ^  If  the  a  tendency  to  PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

D  Dy  crops,  it  the  j,oij  operations  nearer  to  market  o  .  r'  u 

efforts  of  President  Hoover  and  business  demands  for  gasoline.  Upon  the  extent  , 

leaders  to  rnaintain  expenditures  of  gov-  (q  which  they  achieve  this  end  partly  Editor,  American  Paint  Journal 

pXemlnts"‘*are'''siccSfuf"  the^°traffic  **“*’‘‘'*7  ‘"““Stry  The  paint  and  varnish  industry  is  now 

provements  are  successiui,  me  tramc  m  the  early  part  of  1930.  closine  the  best  vear  in  its  history  and 

dec  me  will  not  be  serious  or  protracted.  jhe  adoption  of  the  code  of  market-  looking  forward  to  another  good  year 

nliliiraiw  fi  -'u  8°°^,  ihg  practices  by  over  5,000  oil  companies  1930  with  an  optimism  based  upen 

physically  and  financially.  The  net  re-  indicates  the  elimination  of  unprofitable  the  belief  that  the  purchasing  power  and 
'k  doubtless  marketing  practices  during  the  months  to  desire  of  the  American  public  generally 
will  show  a  reduction  but  present  indi-  come.  °  be  affected  bv  the  recent  stock 

ThrrLlwLl  -  "“'■ket  collapse,  and  that  with  the 

fn  FOUNDRIES  tum  of  the  money  that  was  divert^ 

ning  to  invest  about  one  billion  ddlars  By  D-  M.  Avery,  Jrom  its  of 

in  1930  to  help  maintain  business  and  Editor,  The  Foundry  Construction^ 

|•mr^^tannnIl«Hnn '"tc  Foundry  Operations  this  year  surpassed  other  general  business  activities,  which 

extent  m  Sn.ILl  JLiU  tBose  of  1928,  and  leaders  in  all  will  create  further  increased  demand  for 

derline  ^  branches  of  the  foundry  industry  expect  paint  and  varnish  products.  Manufac- 

t  -11  j  j  better  business  in  early  1930.  Orders  turers  report  that  there  was  a  slight 

This  of  course  wjill  depend  upon  the  for  January  railway  castings  arc  four  recession  during  November  but  th^ 
activity  of  general  business.  times  those  on  the  books  for  December,  December  sales  are  running  ahead  « 

1928.  Expectations  for  jobbing  steel  those  for  the  same  month  in  previo* 
PAPER  PACKAGES  castings  in  the  next  three  months  are  years,  with  the  South,  especially,  show* 

By  Marshall  Haywood  good.  Gray  Iron  Foundry  operations  at  ing  great  activity.  Many 

Publisher  Shears  present  are  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  are  backing  their  belief  that  1930  ww 

'  year  except  those  supplying  automotive  bring  increased  business  by  enferi^ 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  stock  mar-  requirements.  Operators  regard  the  lat-  upon  expansion  programs  that  will  nw 
ket  crash  was  a  dropping  off  in  orders,  ter  decline  merely  seasonal.  Malleable  them  prepared  when  the  outdoor  painting 
particularly  in  eastern  states,  which  ad-  castings  production  in  November  were  .season  opens  in  the  spring.  The  Sher- 
ranced  by  two  weeks  the  customary  44  per  cent  of  capacity  due  to  the  drop  win-Williams  Company,  the  largest  w 
seasonable  decline  in  two  important  di-  in  automotive  demand.  Prospects  for  this  field,  closed  its  last  fiscal 

visions  of  the  paper  package  industry,  the  malleable  demand  in  the  first  half  of  .\ugust  31  with  sales  of  more  tlw 

Business  then  became  normal,  following  19.30  are  good  from  railroad,  electrical  $7.3,000.000  an  increase  of  21!^  per  cem 
closely  trends  of  1928,  and  has  remained  and  miscellaneous  sources,  but  expect  the  over  its  previous  record  year, 
normal  to  dale.  automotive  demand  to  fall  below  normal,  ports  that  weekly  sales  since  the  sta 

Buyers  show  no  tendency  to  cut  down  Expectation  in  the  cast  iron  pipe  busi-  of  the  new  fiscal  year  ‘V"  .»ir 

cm  quantity,  but  are  inclined  to  get  more  ness  is  better  for  early  1930.  The  past  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  > 
quotations  than  usual,  indicating  they  year  showed  a  record  for  radiator  ,'>.nd  in  13  of  the  first  14  weeks.  This  c 

are  trying  to  force  prices  down.  The  sanitary  ware  castings  with  expectation  pany  within  the  past  month 

demand  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds  to  of  a  slight  decrease  in  the  first  half  of  announced  an  expansion  progra^  ca  n* 
be  packaged  for  the  retail  trade  has  been  next  year  on  account  of  larger  stocks  on  {Continued  on  page  16) 


RAILWAYS 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
Editor,  Railway  Age 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

By  G.  H.  Priest 
Editor,  American  Paint  Journal 

The  paint  and  varnish  industry  is  now 
closing  the  best  year  in  its  history  and 


cations  are  it  will  not  be  a  serious  one. 
The  railways  invested  about  $800,000,000 
in  improvements  in  1929  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  invest  about  one  billion  dollars 
in  1930  to  help  maintain  business  and 
show  their  confidence  in  the  future. 


activity  of  general  business. 


PAPER  PACKAGES 

By  Marshall  Haywood 
Publisher,  Shears 


{Continued  on  page  16) 
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{Continued  from  page  14) 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  during  1930,  and  its  record, 
indicating  well  sustained  and  increased 
interest  in  paint  and  varnish  products 
throughout  a  fairly  accurate  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public,  is  regarded 
as  significant  by  the  entire  industry. 
Industrial  sales  constituting  normally 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  paint  and 
varnish  industry's  volume  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  progress  made  by  the 
consuming  industries  and  while  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  automobile  industry  will 
not  equal  this  year’s  record  production 
next  year  it  is  felt  that  the  consuming 
industries  generally  will  progress  as  they 
maintain  their  courage  and  devote  their 
intelligent  efforts  to  the  development  to 
its  fullest  extent  of  the  greatest  consum¬ 
ing  market  in  the  world — the  United 
States  of  America. 


CONFECTIONERY 

By  Eugene  Pharo, 

Editor,  Confeetioners’  Journal. 

A  gently  optimistic  glow  suffuses  the 
COTifectionery  industry  at  the  threshold  of 
1930.  This  is  based  on  several  factors 
that  are  promising  but  which  are  viewed 
with  an  habitual  conservatism  produced 
by  setbacks  that  in  the  past  have  been 
caused  by  over-production  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  facile  competition.  Sale  of 
candy  during  the  first  10  months  of  1929 
was  about  five  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
same  healthy  demand  continued  through 
the  stock  market  upsets  of  late  Octol^r 
and  November.  The  holiday  grade  was 
good,  and  the  manufacturers  anticipate 
no  falling  off  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year. 

A  national  cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  about  to  enter  its  fourth 
year  is  beginning  to  show  definite  results 
and  is  looked  upon  as  partial  insurance 
of  good  business  in  the  coming  year. 
This  is  complemented  by  a  national  co¬ 
operative  program  for  getting  at  facts 
and  costs  of  distributing  candy  which  is 
expected  to  be  effective  in  eliminating 
practices  that  have  in  the  past  destroyed 
much  profit  even  in  times  of  heavy  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Reference  is  to  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  system  for  reporting 
sales,  sales  costs  and  distribution  trends 
to  the  foodstuffs  division,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  commerce, 
where  they  summarized  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
as  a  whole.  With  every  expectation  of 
good  demand  for  candy  there  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  usual  hope  that  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
will  be  found  to  be  on  an  efficient,  profit¬ 
making  basis,  with  competitive  bad  prac¬ 
tices  minimized  through  the  effect  of 
piled  up  information  about  their  baleful 
results. 


HOTELS 

By  J.  S.  Warren, 

Editor^  Hotel  Management. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1929  the  hotel 
business,  on  a  month-to-month  compari¬ 
son  with  1928,  was  from  one  per  cent  to 
five  per  cent  better  than  last  year, 
whereas  the  corresponding  months  of 
1928  were  from  two  per  cent  to  eight  per 
cent  worse  than  those  of  1927.  These 
statistics,  which  are  based  on  the  ex¬ 


perience  records  of  some  300  represen¬ 
tative  hotels  throughout  the  country,  are 
certified  to  by  Horwath  and  Horwath, 
hotel  accountants  and  consultants. 

The  American  Hotel  Association  re¬ 
cently  canvassed  a  typical  cross  section 
of  its  membership  and  discovered  that 
81  per  cent  of  the  total  looked  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  in  1930  of  the  good  business 
they  have  been  enjoying  during  recent 
months.  Another  representative  group  of 
hotels,  which  has  just  been  question- 
naired  by  Hotel  Management,  reported 
from  four  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  (6.7 
per  cent  was  the  average.)  Better  busi¬ 
ness  during  recent  months  than  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1928  in  80  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  balance  reporting 
decreases  of  from  five  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent  (seven  per  cent  was  the  aver¬ 
age).  In  92  per  cent  of  the  cases  this 
same  group  anticipated  from  two  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  (six  per  cent  was  the 
average)  in  1929,  whereas  only  eight  per 
cent  anticipated  a  recession. 

Hotel  restaurant  business  and  the  1930 
winter  resort  trade  will  probably  suffer 
temporarily  from  the  Wall  Street  crash, 
but  fundamentally  it  is  Ijelieved  that  the 
hotel  business  as  a  whole  is  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  .\ 
wave  of  reckless  over-expansion,  which 
culminated  early  in  1929,  has  apparently 
been  curbed.  This  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  poor  business  that  hotels  did  in 
1928  and  the  first  months  of  1929. 

During  1930  hotels  should  prosper  as 
a  result  of  the  intensified  sales  efforts 
that  most  manufacturers  and  others  will 
make,  in  that  more  salesmen  will  be  on 
the  road.  With  the  cheaper  money  that 
will  be  available  for  remodeling  and 
maintenance  purposes,  it  should  also  be 
possible  for  thousands  of  hotels  to  un¬ 
dertake  long  p<istponed  and  much  needed 
upkeep  work  of  this  kind. 


AVIATION 

By  Lloyd  George 
Editor,  Airway  Age 

The  aeronautical  industry  enters  1930 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  further  in¬ 
creases  in  every  phase  of  commercial 
aeronautics.  The  end  of  the  year  1929 
saw  a  lull  in  activity  accompanied  by  a 
feeling,  in  some  parts  of  the  industry,  of 
pessimism.  This  was  caused  by  failure 
to  sell  as  many  planes  of  the  light  private 
or  sport  type  as  manufacturers  of  these 
planes  had  planned  earlier  in  the  year. 
Although  sales  of  all  aircraft  increased 
in  number  and  value,  according  to  early 
reports  for  the  year  1929,  sales  increases 
did  not  meet  estimates  on  which  produc¬ 
tion  was  based.  Air  mail,  air  transport, 
flying  services  experienced  a  gixxi  year 
in  1929  and  expect  a  better  one  in  1930. 
Production  and  sales  of  planes  for  these 
services  scored  an  increase  which  should 
continue.  Overproduction  of  some  types 
in  1929  will  force  emphasis  on  sales  in 
1930,  which  means  that  the  industry 
should  benefit  in  every  phase  in  1930,  for 
the  sales  problem  is  one  of  the  industry’s 
most  important. 

Investment  involved  in  airports  pro¬ 
posed  will  amount  to  approximately 
$70,000,000  for  construction  and  $110,- 
000,000  for  land.  Much  of  this  will  be 
spent  in  1930. 

The  wisdom  of  a  policy  of  gradual, 
consistent  growth  is  spreading  from  those 
few  firms,  which  always  had  it,  to  all 
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parts  of  the  industry,  and  that  element 
which  expected  to  sell  thousands  of  planes 
to  a  public  eager  to  fly  its  own  ships  is 
rapidly  becoming  aware  of  its  error. 
This  element  is  either  disappearing  or 
making  economic  and  trade  readjust¬ 
ments,  consistent  with  a  policy  of  natural, 
steady,  and,  compared  with  other  older 
industries,  fairly  rapid  growth. 

The  aeronautical  industry  as  a  whole 
enters  the  new  year  wiser,  better  sea¬ 
soned  and  better  equipped  to  carry  on  a 
business  that  will  experience  sizeable  in¬ 
creases  in  domestic  and  export  trade  in 
1930. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

By  K.  H.  Condit 
Editor,  American  Machinist 

Machinery  and  machine  tool  builders 
and  dealers  consider  business  generally 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  past  year 
was  undoubtedly  best  in  both  volume  and 
value  of  sales,  despite  any  falling  off 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  stock 
market  scare.  Prospects  for  next  year 
indicate  a  large  number  of  railroad  and 
industrial  expansion  programs,  which 
will  require  machine  tools  and  machinery 
in  good  volume.  Conservative  opinion 
in  the  field  is  that  1930  business  will  at 
least  equal  1928  a  good  year.  Hardly 
any  one  believes  hat  1929  records  will 
Ije  equalled.  The  peak  of  operations  in 
machinery,  machine  tool  and  metal  work¬ 
ing  plants  occurred  in  b'chruary  and 
March  and  there  has  been  some  decline 
since  then.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  great  domestic  demand  prior  to 
Novemlier  and  increasing  export  demand 
since  that  time  have  played  havoc  with 
delivery  dates.  It  is  only  now  that 
plants  are  catching  un.  There  have  been 
few  machines  or  tools  in  stock  for  some 
months.  The  demand  for  tools  also 
reached  its  peak  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

The  index  of  activity  in  metal  work¬ 


ing  plants,  considering  the  monthly  am. 
age  for  1923  to  1925,  as  100,  was  greatta 
in  February,  1929,  when  it  reached  155 
on  Nov.  1  it  was  120,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  May,  1928.  The  peak  on  the 
same  index  in  automotive  plants  was  in 
April  when  the  high  point  of  175  aaj 
reached.  The  index  Nov.  1  was  90  bt. 
cause  of  curtailment  of  production 
incidental  to  changes  in  car  design. 

Railroad  repair  shops  were  highest  in 
February  with  140  and  November  in¬ 
dexed  at  130.  Other  metal  working 
plants  reached  their  peak  in  February  at 
155.  They  are  now  indexing  at  130 
Thus,  in  all  cases  but  a  slight  falling 
off  from  the  year’s  high  is  in  evidence. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

By  EIrik  Oberg 
Editor,  Machinery 

In  spite  of  the  developments  in  the 
stock  market,  the  machinery  industry 
continues  on  a  remarkably  even  keel. 
The  1929  business  has  been  unusually 
good ;  in  fact,  taking  the  average  of  the 
entire  machine-building  industry,  it  hi 
been  a  record  year.  The  business  in 

1929  averaged  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
above  that  of  1928.  The  prospects  tor 

1930  are  for  a  healthy  business  with  a 
total  volume  about  equal  that  of  1928, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a 
very  good  business  year  in  this  field. 
Every  year  cannot  be  a  record-breaker 
like  19^,  but  in  many  branches  of  the 
industry  1928  broke  the  records  up  to 
that  time :  and  if  the  1930  volume  equals 
that  of  1928,  as  indications  are  that  it 
will,  there  is  every  reason  for  confidence. 

Speaking  specifically  about  the  machine 
tool  industry,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
1929  was  the  most  prosperous  year  that 
that  industry  has  ever  experienced;  it 
certainly  was  a  year  of  healthier  pros¬ 
perity  than  ever  before.  The  volume  of 
business  was  approximately  25  per  cent 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


VOTED  THE  BEST  COMIC 
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HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY 

By  C.  W.  KMes 


“You  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  in  a  survey  of  *'Jr 
comics,  conducted  through  a  voting  contest  of  readers,  the 
Hairbreadth  Harry  four-color  page  ranked  first  in  popularity 
among  the  fourteen  full-page  Sunday  comics  which  were  voted 
on.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  oldest  of  all  Sunday 
color  comics,  its  hold  on  the  reading  public  in  this  territory  is 
little  short  of  amazing.’’ — F.  D.  Moffett,  Sunday  Editor. 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL. 

“I  have  always  thought  that  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  is 
the  best  comic  published  anywhere,  batring  none.  I  think  it  is 
the  funniest,  most  colorful  and  cleverest  comic  being  turned  out.’’ 
— H.  M.  Crist.  Managing  Editor.  BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

“We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  believe  our  readers 
turn  to  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  first.’’— ST,  PAUL  PIO¬ 
NEER  PRESS. 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 
greater  than  in  1928,  which  is  considered 
a  normal  year. 

The  high  point  of  orders  was  reached 
in  May,  from  which  time  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decline,  which,  according  to 
past  experience,  may  last  until,  say, 
about  March,  1930,  at  which  time  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  be 
another  upward  trend. 

As  there  are  approximately  20,000 
shops  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  machinery  and  machine  shop  in¬ 
dustries,  employing  over  1,800,000  wage 
earners  with  a  total  value  of  products 
approximately  $12,000,000,000  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country,  if  is  evident  that  good, 
active  business  in  the  machine  shop  in¬ 
dustries  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
general  healthy  business  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  as  well.  Such  healthy  business 
seems  to  be  assured  for  the  machinery 
industry. 


MOTOR  BUSES 

By  Carl  W.  Stocks 
Editor,  Bus  Transportation 

Buses  in  1929  carried  2,(K)0,00(),000 
passengers  on  average  trips  of  slightly 
over  five  miles  each,  thus  providing  well 
over  10,000,000,000  passenger  miles  of 
transportation.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the 
preceding  year,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates. 

This  service  was  rendered  by  the  com¬ 
mon  carrier  buses  of  the  country  number¬ 
ing  close  to  47,000.  The  total  number 
of  buses,  including  the  large  group  used 
in  school  service  and  other  miscellaneous 
classifications,  has  almost  reached  the 
100,000  mark.  Exact  figures  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  close  to  95,000. 

Particularly  striking  is  the  growth  in 
number  of  cities  in  which  buses  are  the 
only  means  of  mass  transjwrtation.  As 
recent  as  1922  only  15  cities  of  over 
10,000  population  were  served  exclusively 
by  bus.  As  of  September  1,  1929,  186 
cities  in  this  class  had  no  other  means  of 
regular  transportation  than  buses.  This 
total  is  steadily  increasing.  The  popula¬ 
tion  served  exclusively  by  local  city  buses 
increased  from  296.600  in  1922  to  3.700,- 
000  in  1929.  Also,  buses  are  used  for 
local  service  in  52.7  per  cent  of  the  1,032 
cities  in  the  country  with  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants  each.  This  figure  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  cities  where  the  buses  are 
used  exclusively  but  those  wherein  it  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  trolley  cars. 

Although  it  is  the  most  recent  addition 
of  the  bus  industry,  trans-continental  and 
other  long-haul  service  has  shown  the 
greatest  rate  of  growth  during  1929.  As 
a  result,  the  steam  railroads  have  shown 
an  increased  interest  in  bus  operation. 
Four  of  the  large  systems  are  interested 
in  one  of  the  more  prominent  transconti¬ 
nental  bus  systems. 

In  addition,  the  railroads  have  largely 
increased  their  direct  operation  of  buses. 


They  own  and  operate  about  80  per  cent 
more  units  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  The 
actual  figures  are  1,250  as  of  January 
1,  1929  and  about  2,300  as  of  January  1, 
1930.  These  buses  cover  approximately 
20,000  miles  of  route.  They  are  owned 
by  70  railroads,  compared  with  62  a  year 
ago. 

The  year  1930  looms  bright  for  the 
industry.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  older  buses  will  be  re¬ 
tired.  The  necessary  substitution  of  new 
vehicles  will  provide  excellent  business 
for  the  manufacturers  serving  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  reacting  favorably  on 
the  public  which  uses  the  buses. 

More  than  ever  before,  new  garages 
and  terminals  are  being  constructed,  in¬ 
dicating  further  rapid  strides  toward 
greater  stability  of  the  industry. 

CHEMICALS 

By  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick 
Editor,  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering 

The  chemical  industry  is  coming  into 
its  own.  Despite  a  leveling  off  during  the 
last  two  months  of  1929,  the  industry 
has  just  closed  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  year  in  its  history.  It  faces 
the  prospect  of  even  greater  progress  in 
1930,  because  the  results  of  research  that 
have  been  under  way  for  years  are  now 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  balance  sheets 
of  many  of  the  larger  companies.  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  new  chemical  plants  in 
1930  will  reach  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  many  of  them  to  produce  mate¬ 
rials  that  have  never  been  made  before 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  significant  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  building  plans  for  1931  will 
call  for  even  greater  expenditures  than 
in  1930,  indicating  the  industry  is  still 
far  from  ■  reaching  its  potential  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  build  for  this  future,  the  chemical 
and  process  industries  are  strengthening 
their  programs  of  investigation  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Directors  of  research  in  ten 
of  the  largest  companies  in  the  field  have 
lately  reported  research  appropriations 
that  in  the  aggregate  will  total  more 
than  $25,000,000.  New  laboratories  are 
under  way  in  many  plants,  and  there  is 
an  insistent  demand  upon  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  for  technically-trained 
personnel. 

The  consumption  of  electric  power  and 
other  indices  of  current  business  show 
that  the  present  situation  has  had  less 
effect  on  the  chemical  industry  than  on 
practically  any  other.  The  reason  lies 
primarily  in  the  diversity  of  its  operations 
and  the  consequent  flexibility  in  its 
market  structure.  Compilations  made 
by  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineer¬ 
ing  show  average  gains  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  for  1929,  as  compared  with  1928. 
Sulphuric  acid,  often  regarded  as  a  ba¬ 
rometer  of  industry,  increased  from  7,- 
225,000  tons  in  192fl|  to  approximately 
8,C)00,000  tons  in  1929.  Soda  ash.  second 
only  to  sulphuric  acid  in  importance,  in- 
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creased  13  per  cent,  or  from  1.482,000 
tons  to  1,670,000  tons.  The  related  alkali, 
caustic  soda,  shows  a  comparable  in¬ 
crease,  due  largely  to  the  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  chemical  requirements  of 
the  rayon  industry.  Synthetic  ammonia, 
now  produced  in  seven  American  plants, 
exceeded  100,000  short  tons  in  1929— 
something  more  than  three  times  that  in 
the  preceding  year.  Increases  in  capacity 
in  prospect  for  1930  will  bring  the  in¬ 
dustry  total  up  to  150,000  tons  for  the 
year.  A  substantial  part  of  this  will  be 
marketed  in  the  form  of  fertilizers  to 
displace  nitrates  previously  imported 
from  Chile  and  Germany.  Phosphoric 
acid,  produced  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time  during  1929  in  a  fuel-fired  blast 
furnace,  promises  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  1930,  as  this  material  finds  a 
market  in  concentrated  fertilizers. 

Except  for  the  state  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  tariff  matters  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Muscle  Shoals,  every  factor  in 
the  chemical  industry  favors  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  present  prosperity. 


WINGATE  ELECTED 

The  Massachusetts  Press  Association, 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  elected  James  D.  F.  Win¬ 
gate  of  Medford,  president.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were — Charles  T.  Hall, 
Everett,  first  vice-president ;  Harry  B. 
Albro.  Harwich,  second  vice-president ; 
Paul  W.  Bittenger,  Plvmouth,  third  vice- 
president;  Robert  S.  Osterhout,  Hudson, 
treasurer ;  Charles  E.  Hadley,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  secretary:  Ralph  C.  Metcalf,  Bel¬ 
mont,  auditor ;  Isaac  M.  Marshall.  Man¬ 
chester.  historian;  John  C.  Brimble- 
com,  Newton,  and  Thomas  Leavitt,  Bev¬ 
erly,  were  elected  trustees  for  three 
years.  _ 


LANDIS  PROMOTED 

James  P.  Landis  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
.Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican,  succeeding 
R.  G.  Martin,  who  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


TOWN  GIVES 
FAREWELL 


Olathe,  Kan.,  Resident*  Say  Good 
bye  to  Bert  Rogers,  Who 
Leave*  Paper  for 
Hollywood 


editor 

PARTY 


nn  V  ■”  "I  Ih, 

Olathe  (Kan.)  Mirror,  has  retired  to 


to  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to  live  and  look  afte? 
the  business  interests  of  his  son,  Charles 
“Buddy”  Rogers  of  motion  picture  faiw 
Virtually  all  of  Olathe  and  surroumW 
territory  turned  out  last  week  to  p^. 
ticipate  in  a  farewell  party  for  “Bert" 
Knowing  Mr.  Rogers’  inclination  to  wear 
red  neckties  and  a  pencil  behind  his  ear 
each  guest  wore  a  red  tie  and  a  velloJ 
pencil  behind  the  ear. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Rogers’  departure 
from  Olathe,  where  he  also  had  been 
correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
for  years,  the  Star  had  the  following  to 
say: 


‘  Oh,  a  lot  of  folks  remark,  ‘Bert 
won’t  be  able  to  stay  away  from  Olathe 
long.  He’s  lived  there  52  years— all  his 
life.  What’ll  he  do  when  night  comes 
and  he  no  longer  needs  to  telephone  the 
sheriff,  police,  coroner,  to  see  what’s  hap- 
pening  about  the  county  so  he  can  notify 
the  Star?  What’ll  he  do  when  he  hears 
of  a  sale  in  prospect  and  he  doesn’t  have 
a  Hollyzvood  Mirror  to  advertise  it  in? 
What’ll  he  do  when  the  Hollywood  bank¬ 
ers  he  meets  don’t  speak  to  him,  when 
the  movie  folk  drive  by  in  Rolls- 
Royces  instead  of  parking  flivvers  in 
front  of  the  grange  store?”’ 


GIVEN  BRAVERY  MEDAL 

Bernard  A.  Dawson,  a  reporter  on  the 
Zanesville  (O.)  Signal,  was  awarded  tl* 
Gold  Medal  of  Bravery,  the  highest 
honor  conferred  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  for 
having  saved  the  life  of  Thomas  Colopy 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Dawson  rescued 
front  of  the  grange  store?”’ 


A  RICH 
INDUSTRIAL 
CITY 

dominating 
a  prosperous, 

nrsmm  e'en  1  Morrell  6r  Company, 

C  O  ffS  ns  e  r  C  t  a  l  Ottumwa,  lowa. 

and  agricultural  trading  area 


IN  OTTUMWA,  there  are  over 
3,000  people  on  factory  payrolls 
which  amount  to  approximately  $3,- 
400,000  a  year.  The  annual  manu¬ 
facturing  output  is  valued  at  close  to 
$70,000,000.  These  industries  include 
the  largest  independent  packing  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world  and  a  big  farm  im¬ 
plement  factory.  The  retail  trade  from 
a  territory  of  200,000  people  is 
focused  in  Ottumwa.  And  Ottumwa 
is  the  leading  city  of  the  prosperous 
south-central  farming  area  of  Iowa. 

A  Lee  Syndicate  newspaper,  the  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Courier,  reaches  the  majority  of 


people  living  in  this  market  for  it  it 
the  only  daily  published  in  Ottumwa. 
Its  city  circulation  of  7,000  indicates 
that  there  is  an  Ottumwa  Courier  for 
every  one  of  Ottumwa’s  6,200  families. 
The  Courier’s  total  circulation  is  IS,- 
309. 

A  trial  will  prove  that  the  readers  of 
this  newspaper  are  responsive  to  itt 
advertising  columns.  The  results  will 
make  you  want  to  consider  the  entire 
Lee  Syndicate,  and  you  can  reach  the 
whole  list  of  Lee  cities  at  the  one  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  of  54  cents  a  line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timat 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madlaon,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


La  Crosae,  Wisconsin, 
Tribuno 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Conrier 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Cloba-CoMotto 


Muacatina,  Ie**i 
Journal  , 

Hannibal,  MUtoori. 

Couriar-Poot 
Kewetnee,  Illinois, 
Couritr 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Faroign  Adoortiolng  Roproaonttdlooo 
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eek-day  claims 
come  home  to  roost 


on 


Sunday 


WHETHER  you  advertise  on 
Sunday  or  not,  there’s  much 
to  be  learned  from  Boston  Sunday 
newspaper  circulation.  Especially  if 
your  principal  market  is  the  home — 
the  family  conference  circle. 

And  in  no  other  city  or  trading 
area  could  the  picture  be  more  sharply 
drawn  than  in  Boston  .  .  . 

Seven  daily  papers.  Three  carry¬ 
ing  most  of  the  advertising.  All  three 
with  large  daily  circulation  .  .  .  On 
Sunday,  in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
one  of  these  three  loses  a  third  of  its 
week-day  readers.  Another  loses 
nearly  two-thirds.  The  remaining 
paper — the  Globe — holds  its  week-day 
audience  practically  intact  on  Sunday. 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
have  determined  the  advertising  pol¬ 
icy  of  those  most  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  Boston’s  home  market 
— the  retail  merchants  of  Boston. 
The  local  department  stores,  for 
instance,  use  48%  more  advertising 
space  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as  a 
whole,  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

KEAL  home  appeal  isn’t  always 
^  built  along  with  circulation. 
The  Globe  has  worked  the  other 
way  ’round — home  appeal  first,  then 
natural  increase  in  circulation. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Globe 
published  the  first  "Woman’s  Page’’ 


in  American  journalism.  This  has 
become  a  Household  Department 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  constant 
readers. 

With  Its  larger  staflF,  the  Globe 
gathers  and  prints  more  local  and 
suburban  news  than  any  other  Bos¬ 
ton  paper. 

The  Globe’s  sport  pages  are  closely 
followed  throughout  New  England 
and  quoted  throughout  the  country. 

School  news  has  always  been  most 
complete. 

Financial  and  general  news  is  care¬ 
fully  edited  for  Boston’s  substantial 
business  men. 

,  Religious  news  covers  the  activities 
of  all  denominations. 

And  the  Globe  is  free  from  bias  in 
the  treatment  of  political  news. 

The  Boston  shopping  area  is  a 
rich  market,  ranking  third  in 
per  capita  income  tax  returns  of  the 
major  American  markets.  Average 
family  wealth  is  $9000;  average  sav¬ 
ings  deposits,  $2000  per  family. 
We  submit  that  the  Globe  reaches 
more  of  the  worth-while  homes, 
more  consistently,  than  any  other 
Boston  newspaper. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in  the 
interesting  booklet,  "Reaching  Buy¬ 
ing  Power  in  the  Boston 
Market.”  Sec  coupon. 


Ihe  Boston  Globe 


Boston  Globe, 

P.  O.  Box  189,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let  “Reaching  Baying  Power  in  the  Boston 
Market.” 

Name . 


Street. 


City. 


.State. 
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UNION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS  PLANNED 


150  Meet  in  New  York  to  Discus* 
Affiliation  With  A.  F.  L. — Hope 
to  Eliminate  Unfair 
Practices 


Organization  of  New  York’s  first 
union  of  artists — the  Commercial  Artists 
Union  of  Greater  Xew  York — is  under 
way,  the  plans  having  been  launched  at 
a  meeting  of  130  artists  last  week.  As 
the  first  step  in  its  program,  the  union 
has  begun  a  survey  of  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  production  of  commercial 
art  work  in  the  metropolis.  The  survey 
is  to  include  such  items  as  the  number 
of  artists,  whether  free-lancing  or  on 
salary,  prices  paid  to  them,  working 
conditions,  and  trade  customs  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  may  cause  them  loss. 

The  relations  of  advertising  agencies 
to  the  artists  they  employ  will  form  an 
important  part  of  the  association’s  study, 
since  advertising  agencies  probably  make 
up  the  largest  single  market  for  com¬ 
mercial  art  work  in  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  little  consideration  has  been 
given  thus  far  to  the  artists  working 
for  newspapers  and  feature  syndicates, 
most  of  whom  are  regularly  employed 
on  salaries.  Few  if  any  complaints  have 
been  made  of  unjust  practices  in  the 
newspaper  and  syndicate  art  depart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  'union,  E.  J.  Busenbark, 
free  lance  artist.  He  said  that  relations 
with  magazines  w'ere  also  good. 

While  the  organization  is  chartered 
and  aided  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
any  strike  will  cause  a  famine  of  art 
work. 

"Strikes  are  old  stuff,”  said  Mr. 
Busenbark.  "We  realize  that  we  can 
accomplish  more  by  calmly  talking  things 
over  with  the  men  who  buy  art  work, 
and  presenting  definite  facts  to  them. 
We  can’t  get  justice  by  being  unjust 
ourselves.” 

He  said  that  in  Chicago  such  a  union 
had  been  in  existence  for  about  a  year 
and  had  held  a  charter  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  since  March. 
Many  Chicago  employers,  he  said,  are 
in  favor  of  the  organization  as  a 
stabilizing  influence.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  first  meeting  was  Elmer 
W.  Adams,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Commercial  Artists  Union. 

One  aim  of  the  new  union  will  be  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices  of  some  of 
the  smaller  advertising  agencies,  Mr. 
Busenbark  said.  He  added  that  of  the 
350  agencies  in  New  Vork,  fewer  than 
a  fifth  were  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  that  there  was  no  means  of  forcing 
a  settlement  of  grievances  against  the 
others. 

"There  is  little  trouble  with  the  larger 
agencies,”  he  said.  "Where  there  is  an 
art  director  he  usually  has  worked  up 
from  free-lance  work,  and  appreciates 
the  artist's  viewpoint.  The  other 
agencies  are  of  all  sorts — some  very 
white  and  some  pretty  gray.  Some  of 
them  demand  free  preliminary  sketches, 
are  hard  to  collect  from,  cut  down  part 
of  expected  payments,  and  indulge  in 
other  unfair  practices. 

“Another  source  of  trouble  for  the 
artist  is  found  in  the  practice  of  asking 
for  bids  from  a  dozen  or  more  printers 
or  lithographers  on  one  piece  of  work. 
The  latter  call  in  artists  and  prepare 
material  for  submission  w’ith  their  esti¬ 
mates,  offering  a  bare  minimum  payment 
for  the  art  work  and  promising  to  pay 
more  if  the  bid  is  accepted.  Only  one 
can  possibly  get  the  job,  and  the  artists 
who  worked  on  the  other  material  suffer. 
We  think  the  printers  and  lithographers 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  us  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition.” 


NEW  PAGE  ONE  COLUMN 

"Kansas  City,  by  Eyewitness”  is  the 
heading  of  a  front  page  column  recently 
started  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 
The  contributions  made  up  of  person¬ 
alities  and  observations,  are  turned  in 
by  members  of  the  staff. 


N.  Y.  WOMEN’S  PRESS  MEETS 

Annual  Press  Day  progrom  of  the 
Women’s  Press  Club  of  New  York  was 
held  Dec.  28  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  Speakers  included  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  on  “The  Influence  of  the  Press 
in  Our  Daily  Lives,”  and  Col.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  Minnigerede,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  "Bridging  Time  and  Space.” 
Miss  Florence  Dart,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  Mrs.  James 
Wright  Brown  were  among  the  honor 
guests. 


DAILY’S  EXPOSE  TAKES’ 
AFTER  SEVEN  YEARS 

Charge*  Made  by  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
in  1922  Borne  Out  by  Recent 
Developments  —  Four 
Indictment* 


Seven  years  after  beginning  its  fight 
to  expose  irregularities  in  the  city  treas¬ 
ury,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  is  now 
witnessing  a  cleanup  which  has  already 
uncovered  a  $150,0(X)  embezzlement  of 
public  funds  and  which  is  bearing  out 
completely  the  paper’s  di.sclosures  of  1922, 
but  which  certain  politicians  at  the  time, 
for  reasons  now  plain  to  the  public,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discrediting  as  "a  newspaper 
sensation.” 

So  effective  was  the  official  conspiracy 
that  the  irregularities  were  hushed.  The 
newspaper,  however,  did  not  keep  quiet, 
but  published  frequent  editorials  pointing 
to  the  need  of  an  indeiiendent  audit  of  the 
city’s  finances  which  could  probe  back 
into  the  city  bond  issues  and  special  funds 
for  a  decade.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  the  City  Commission  ordered 
a  sweeping  audit  by  outside  accountants. 
At  once  a  shortage  of  §18,000  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  from  then  on  a  trail  of 
alleged  corruption  was  laid  bare.  The 
investigation  led  back  slowly  to  the  year 
1922. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the 
files  of  the  Telegram  for  that  year  had 
much  interesting  information  to  reveal 
pertaining  to  the  looting,  and  here  the 
auditors  found  the  whole  story  for  ’21 
and  ’22  in  detail. 

The  first  story  the  paper  published  gave 
in  detail  the  account  of  how  the  city  had 
overpaid  §16,232.38  in  interest  to  the  now 
defunct  National  City  Bank  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  lost  §53,180  additional  in  interest 
that  could  have  been  saved  through  proper 
retirement  of  warrants.  It  developed  that 
the  irregularities  exposed  seven  years  ago 
by  the  newspaper  is  the  basis  for  indict¬ 
ments  against  a  former  city  treasurer. 
It  is  charged  in  the  grand  jury  indict¬ 
ments  that  this  official,  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  exposed  by  the  paper,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  bank  in  question  in 
behalf  of  the  city  treasury,  the  spirit  nor 
the  letter  of  which  was  kept,  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  of  both  bank  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  city  auditor  has  also  been  in¬ 
dicted  and  two  other  officials,  making  four 
indictments  in  all. 


298,203 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the  month 
of 

November,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
November,  1929,  was 
196,967. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolres  Around 

THE  SUN 

Mominc  Evening  Sunday 


AD  JUDGES  NAMED 


A.N.A.  President  Among  Those  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  Award  Bok  Prizes 

Wallace  B.  Donham,  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  announces  that  the  jury 
for  the  Harvard  advertising  awards, 
founded  by  Edward  W.  Bok  in  1923, 
will  be  composed  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  1929  competition: 

Frank  A.  Black,  vice-president  and 
publicity  manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston;  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York; 
Raymond  Rubicam,  president,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York;  Melvin  T. 
Copeland,  professor  of  marketing.  Harv¬ 
ard  Business  School ;  Neil  H.  Borden, 
associate  professor  of  advertising.  Harv¬ 
ard  Business  School. 


BLAIR  JOINS  PULLIAM 

James  R.  Blair,  who  recently  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Perry  County  Publishing 
company.  New  Lexington,  O.,  publishers 
of  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  the  Herald- 
Trihune  (weekly),  has  joined  the  Pulliam 
Publishing  company,  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  two  daily  papers  in  Indiana 
and  seven  in  Oklahoma,  and  has  begun 
his  duties  as  managing  editor  of  the 
III  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tribune.  Mr. 
Blair  formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Deeatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Demoerat  for  eight 
years. 


PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS 

Walter  R.  Hough,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Undeni'riter,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  Press 
Club  Dec.  17,  succeeding  the  late  Judge 
T.  J.  C.  Williams,  who  on  Dec.  7  had 
been  reelected  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Andrew  D.  Brashears,  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Daily  Post,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Frank  T.  Wallace, 
general  manager  of  the  Daily  Record, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  board. 
Edward  H.  Pfund  was  re-elected  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 


NORTHCLIFFE  BUYlNr 
INTO  RIVAL’S  stock 

British  Chain  Acquiring  Interest  ie 
Beaverbrook  Group,  Daily  Msil 
Meeting  Reveals  _  Competitors 
Keen  After  Circulation 


The  Northcliffe  newspapers  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  investing  heavily  in 
the  newspapers  of  their  greatest  rivah 
the  Beaverbrook  group,  it  was  revealed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Daily  Mail  Tnm 
Ltd.,  Dec.  20,  in  London,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 

“In  view  of  the  very  rapid  and  satis- 
factory  progress  these  newspapers  have 
to  their  record,  I  need  hardly  say  the 
value  we  attach  to  these  investments  to¬ 
day  is  very  many  times  greater  than 
their  book  value.”  declared  Esmond 
Harmsworth,  Lord  Northcliffe’s  nephew 
who  is  president  of  the  Daily  Mail  Trust 

“If  anybody  offered  my  toard  $12- 
500,000  for  our  investment  we  shouM 
not  part  with  it.” 

Mr.  Harmsworth  then  congratulated 
Lord  Beaverbrook  “on  the  successful 
development  of  the  group  of  papers 
which,  15  years  ago,  he  took  over  in  a 
semi-bankrupt  condition.” 

The  contest  between  the  Daily  .Ifoil, 
of  which  Lord  Northcliffe’s  brother 
Viscount  Rothermere,  is  chief  proprietor’ 
and  the  Daily  Express,  the  chief  Beaver¬ 
brook  organ,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  instances  of  competition  in 
the  history  of  newspapers  anywhere. 
Month  after  month  the  Daily  Express 
circulation  has  forged  ahead,  until  now 
it  has  about  1,500,000  a  day,  to  the  Daily 
Mail’s  2,(XX),0()0.  Vast  sums  have  been 
spent  by  the  owners  in  efforts  to  whip 
the  circulations  to  still  higher  figures 
and  obtain  the  services  of  each  other’s 
star  writers. 

Similar  competition  exists  between  the 
Rothermere  Evening  News  and  the 
Beaverbrook  Evening  Standard,  40  per 
cent  of  which  Rothermere  owns. 
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NEWaPPIN 


Newsprint-fo  better  serve  the 
South  and  Southwest 


GF.  STEELE  AND  CO.,  Incorporated,  announces  that  Mr.  Victor  R. 

•  Coudert  will  become  a  Vice-President  of  this  Company  on  January 
1st,  1930,  and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Coudert  is  favorably  known  to  all  publishers  in  the  Southern  and  South¬ 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  He  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
sale  of  Newsprint  paper,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  service  to  be  rendered 
to  the  customers  of  the 

POWELL  RIVER  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

OF  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

may  be  made  more  effective. 

The  Powell  River  Company,  Limited,  in  its  dealings  with  its  customers,  has 
shown  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  business  which  has  been  placed  with 
it,  and  has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  serve  them  acceptably.  The  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  this  high  grade  Company  has  been  constantly  enlarged. 

Early  in  the  year  1931,  it  will  put  in  operation  another  large  newsprint 
paper  machine,  bringing  its  total  capacity  to  650  tons  daily. 

G.  F.  Steele  and  Co.,  Incorporated,  talde  this  opportunity  to  thank  their  many 
publisher  friends  for  their  friendship  and  confidence  in  them  and  in  the 
Powell  River  Company,  Limited,  and  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
past  most  pleasant  relationship  between  buyers  and  sellers  may  continue  as 
heretofore,  and  extend  Holiday  Greetings  to  all  of  the  customers  of  this 
Company. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

G.F.STEELE  AND  CO., INCORPORATED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

G.  F.  STEELE,  President  RENE  DENEAU,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec*y 


G.  F.  STEELE,  President 
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YAKIMA  DAILIES  SOUGHT  CIRCULATION 
DATA  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE  METHOD 


Unusually  Thorough  Analysis  Completed  by  Republic  and 
Herald  and  Printed  in  Booklet  Form — Lack  of  Parking 
Facilities  Sending  Trade  to  Mail  Order  Houses 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


''PUKRE  are  401  families  in  and 
^  around  Moxee.  Wash.,— in  case  you 
didn’t  know  it.  ( )ne  huiulred  eleven  of 
tliein  sul)scribe  to  the  Vakim-a  Daily  Ke- 
l>ul>lu-,  and  251  to  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald. 

The  Herald  families  at  Moxee  average 
4.27  persons,  of  whom  seven-tenths  are 
more  than  15  years  of  age.  Seventy- 
six  per  cent  of  these  families  own  their 
homes,  ^  per  cent  operate  ranches,  42, 
per  cent  have  savings  accounts,  70  per 
cent  carry  life  insurance,  79  per  cent 
fire  insurance,  90  per  cent  own  automo¬ 
biles  and  drive  them  an  average  of  5,134 
miles  a  year,  62  per  cent  have  homes 
wired  for  electricity,  and  72  per  cent 
have  power  washing  machines.  None, 
however,  has  an  electric  refrigerator, 
unless  some  enterprising  salesman  has 
iK’en  at  work  there  recently. 

In  one  family  of  every  five  there  is  a 
separate  income  in  addition  to  that  of 
•he  head  of  the  family.  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  combined  family  incomes 
are  between  S.5(K)  and  $1,000,  57  i)er  cent 
are  between  $1,0(K)  and  $3,000,  9  per  cent 
are  Itetween  $3,000  and  $5,000,  and  7 
per  cent  are  more  than  S5,0(X). 

We  could  tell  a  lot  more  about 
Moxee,  but  that  is  enough  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  information  discov¬ 
ered  and  published  by  the  Republic  and 
the  Herald  in  their  1929  “Circulation 
.Analysis  Survey,”  one  of  the  most 
thorough  studies  of  its  kind  issued  re¬ 
cently. 

The  analysis  is  the  second  made  by 
the  two  Yakima  papers,  which  are  under 
the  same  ownership.  It  is  based  on  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaires  sent  to  6,000  sub¬ 
scribers  to  be  filled  in  and  returned 
anonymously.  The  1,673  which  were  re¬ 
turned  represent  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
circulation,  and  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  circulation  in  each  district.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  show  the 
tvpes  of  people,  types  of  homes,  buying 
habits,  living  habits,  reading  habits. 

The  results  should  answer  almost  any 
<(uestion  by  any  possible  advertiser. 
Taking  up  each  outlying  region  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  even  dividing  Yakima  into 
thirds,  the  survey  gives  table  after 
table  showing  the  conditions  in  each  of 
16  districts. 

Besides  such  .  information  as  that 
ciled  above,  tbe  l)ook  gives  statistics  on 
the  nmjil)ers  owning  phonographs,  radios, 
pianos,  tractors  and  sprayers;  the  num¬ 
bers  raising  apples,  peaches,  prunes, 
corn,  potatoes,  cows,  chickens,  or  other 
vegetable  or  live  products. 

It  shows  average  expenditures  yearly 
for  f<w»d,  men’s  clothing,  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  shoes,  amusements,  and  other  items. 
It  tells  where  people  go  for  vacations, 
and  how  long  they  stay — and  how  many 
of  them  consult  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  in  making  their  vacation 
plans. 

The  influence  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  gone  into  more  deeply  in  an- 
othiT  section,  listing  the  answers  to  the 
(|uestions:  “Do  you  read  the  want  ads?”, 
“Do  you  use  the  want  ads?”,  “Do  you 
read  the  larger  ads?”,  “Do  the  larger 
ads  influence  your  buying2”,  “Do  you 
find  the  newspaper  advertising  generally 
reliable?”  The  answers  were  all  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable. 

The  news  sections  of  the  newspapers 
get  a  similar  study.  The  tables  devoted 
to  this  show  that  news  features  rank  in 
the  following  order ;  I^xral  and  national 
news,  read  by  98  to  99.7  per  cent  of  the 
subscribers :  foreign  news  and  the  edi¬ 
torials.  read  by  92  to  93  per  cent;  home 
economics,  comics,  and  pictures.  86  to  88 
per  cent ;  market  news,  70  per  cent  in 
the  Republic  and  88  per  cent  in  the 
Herald;  sport  news,  78  to  83  per  cent; 
society  news.  69  to  78  per  cent;  radio 
pri  igrams,  61  to  62  per  cent ;  serial  story. 


60  per  cent  in  the  Herald,  none  carrie;! 
in  the  Republic. 

A  long  section  that  should  give  the 
local  merchants  plenty  to  think  about, 
deals  with  buying  habits.  This  goes  as 
far  as  to  list  the  names  of  the  dealers 
in  groceries,  shoes,  tires,  and  seven  other 
lines,  and  show,  by  districts,  the  percent¬ 
ages  w'ho  prefer  each  store. 

“Do  you  get  courteous  treatment  from 
Yakima  merchants?”  is  one  question; 
the  replies  were  98  and  99  per  cent  fav¬ 
orable.  Sixty-eight  to  75  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  they  followed  sales  of  Yakima 
stores. 

Then  the  survey  went  into  out-of- 
town  buying,  particularly  that  from 
catalog  houses.  This  not  only  asked 
what  items  were  bought  from  catalog 
houses,  but  a.sked  reasons  for  and 
against  such  buying.  Besides  price, 
quality,  and  convenience,  one  reason 
given  for  mail-order  buying  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  parking  downtown. 


DAILY’S  CANDIDATE  WINS 


Daytona  Beach  Paper  Waged  Hot 
Campaign  Against  Incumbent 

A  newspaper  won  an  election  in  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  recently,  when  B.  B. 
Baggett,  business  man,  was  elected 
mayor  over  the  incumbent,  E.  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  after  a  battle  that  for  interest 
and  intensity  is  recorded  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  conflict  in  municipal  history. 

The  News-Journal,  control  of  which 
was  bought  a  year  ago  by  Julius  and 
Herbert  M.  Davidson,  father  and  son, 
waged  a  fight  for  a  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  bus¬ 
iness  policies  in  public  administration. 
Citizens  admit  that  a  large  share  of  credit 
for  the  victory  deservedly  goes  to  the 
newspaper. 


AD  COUNCIL  AIDS  SANTA 

The  annual  social  and  charity  party  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council,  when 
the  advertising  folk  spread  holiday  cheer 
among  the  young  toys  and  girls  of  the 
Off-the-Street  Club  took  place  Dec.  19 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel.  A  committee  of 
18  members,  headed  by  W.  Frank  Mc¬ 
Clure,  vice-president  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  had  charge  of  the  program,  and 
more  than  75  firms  affiliated  with  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  don¬ 
ated  Christmas  gifts.  Profits  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  children  who  receive 
daily  care  and  education  through  the 
Off-the-Street  Club,  an  organization 
sponsored  and  financed  by  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  Stars  from  current  the¬ 
atrical  productions  were  among  those  on 
the  program. 


SPANS  85  YEARS 

Minus  any  special  advertising,  the 
iralerbury  (Conn.)  American’s  usual 
Saturday  issue  of  20  pages  appeared  De¬ 
cember  14  with  only  a  short  box  on 
page  one  to  announce  that  the  day 
meant  something  in  the  American’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  announcement  read :  “The 
W'atcrbury  American  celebrates  its  85th 
birthday  today.  On  December  14,  1844, 
the  first  An^erican  appeared  on  the 
.streets  of  Waterbury.  ‘The  Old  Lady 
of  Grand  Street’  who  moved  to  Leaven¬ 
worth  street  several  years  ago,  was 
happy  and  healthy  this  morning.”  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape  is  publisher  and  E.  Rotort 
Stevenson  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
.American  and  its  sister  publication, 
the  Republican. 


WALES  HEADS  PARIS  GROUP 

Henry  Wales,  Paris  correspondent  of 
tlie  Chicago  Tribune,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  .Anglo-American 
Press  Association  of  Paris  at  its  annual 
meeting,  Dec.  11. 


VACCINATIONS  INTERRUPT 
CARRIER  SERVICE 

A  FRONT  page  box  on  the  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  re¬ 
cently  begged  indulgence  of  its  city 
subscribers  in  behalf  of  tbe  carrier 
boys.  An  over-night  epidemic  of 
excuses,  chiefly  “illness,  due  to  sore 
arms”  was  announced. 

The  carrier  boys  bad  come  under 
a  school  edict  for  vaccination  as 
result  of  discovery  of  smallpox  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  many 
after  their  treatment  were  unable 
to  shoulder  their  paper  bags. 


STAFF  CONFERENCES 
INCREASE  EFnCIENCY 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  Execu¬ 
tives  Find  Plan  Disposes  of 
Questions  Speedily — Work 
Coordinated 


By  C.  D.  McNamee 

If  you  want  to  solve  your  editorial 
room  problems  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  your  staff,  establish  the  daily  con¬ 
ference  plan  for  your  various  editors, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  newspaper. 

At  least,  that  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
which  has  been  holding  such  morning 
conferences  for  three  years  and  is  find¬ 
ing  them  of  marked  value  in  raising  the 
standards  of  that  newspaper. 

It  is  over  the  conference  board  that 
the  various  problems  are  discussed  daily. 
It  is  there  that  policies  are  established 
and  suggestions  are  offered  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  newspaper.  All  the  editors  are 
free  to  offer  suggestions  and  to  aid  in 
solving  the  problems. 

A  reporter  may  be  falling  down  in  his 
work  and  his  case  is  discussed.  The 
viewpoint  of  all  the  editors  are  obtained 
on  it.  If  necessary  the  reporter  is  called 
and  the  question  discussed  with  him.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  problem  to  solve 
with  the  mechanical  department,  or  the 
monthly  statement  may  show  that  the 
cost  for  photographic  and  art  work  is 
too  great.  Whatever  it  is  the  question 
is  threshed  out  in  the  conference  and 
some  decision  is  reached. 

Hundreds  of  questions  come  before  the 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  within  a  month, 
questions  which  would  not  be  discussed 
if  it  was  not  for  the  daily  meeting. 

“Why  don’t  we  have  a  marked  paiM;r 
daily  so  we  will  know  just  what  every 
monitor  of  the  staff  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  work?”  asks  one  editor. 

And  so  the  marked  paper  is  filed  daily 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  same 
marked  newspapers  are  bound  and  used 
as  the  office  files.  Months  later  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  files  it  is  possible  to  tell  what 
reporter  handled  a  certain  article. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  problems  which 
arise  in  a  daily  newspaper  office.  Un- 
•  less  there  is  some  channel  through  which 
these  problems  can  be  discussed,  they 
usually  go  unsolved.  An  editor  does  not 
want  to  keep  running  to  the  managing 
editor  with  his  problems  daily.  If  a 
daily  conference  is  held  any  editor  can 
make  a  note  of  the  question  and  bring 
it  up  at  the  conference  the  following  day. 
At  this  conference  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news  of  the  day  and  express 
views  on  how  it  should  be  handled.  A 
new  feature  may  be  discussed,  accepted 
or  discarded. 

On  the  Chronicle,  the  managing  editor, 
associate  managing  editor,  news  editor 
and  city  editor  attend  the  daily  confer¬ 
ences.  Everv  two  weeks  a  staff  confer¬ 
ence  is  held  and  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cus.sed  at  the  staff  meetings  are  decided 
at  the  morning  conferences. 


ADDS  EQUIPMENT 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
mechanical  rooms  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  plant.  Two  new 
type.setting  machines  have  been  added 
and  new  banks  have  been  installed. 
Monotype  machines  have  been  trans- 
fered  and  the  entire  make-up  furniture 
has  been  shifted. 


JURY  TO  nx 
PRINTED 


Pennsylvania  Publishers  to  Hold  M  k 
Trial,  “The  Publisher  vs.  The 
Editor,’’  at  Convention  in 
Williamsport,  Jan.  20-21 


blame  FOR 

PUFFERY 


newspapers  will  to  discussed  at  tto 
nual  convention  of  the  Pennsvlva.,;, 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  S 
held  at  the  Hotel  Lycoming,  Williams 
port,  Jan.  20-21,  according^’to  an  ^ 
nouncement  made  by  Col.  C.  I  SmUl, 
of  the  Alletitown  Morning  Cdl  nresi- 
dent  of  the  association.  ’ 

The  big  feature  of  the  convention  will 
to  a  mock  trial  to  be  held  after  a  ban 
quet  the  evening  of  the  first  convention 
^  Publisher  * 
The  Editor.  The  issue  :  Which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  vast  amount  of  free 
publicity  annually  appearing  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  press— the  business  office  or  the 
editorial  room? 


The  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  a  duly- 
chosen  impartial  judge  and  jury  after  a 
full  hearing.  Each  of  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  accused  by  his  editor  oi 
glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  handling 
of  free  publicity ;  in  turn,  the  editors  will 
to  accused  by  the  publishers.  Each 
group  will  be  represented  by  “counsel" 
who  will  have  aides  and  call  witnesses. 
All  editors  of  the  state  are  invited  to  lx 
plaintiffs. 

Among  the  speakers  to  appear  at  the 
different  convention  sessions  will 
Paul  R.  Mallon,  W'ashington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  United  Press,  who  will 
tell  some  “Behind  the  Scene”  stories 
from  the  national  capitol ;  Harry  Hersh- 
field,  of  King  Features  Syndicate;  W.  E. 
W’ines,  nK'chanical  superintendent  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.;  Dietrick  Lamade;  Grorge 
E.  Graff;  Senator  William  D.  Mansfield, 
publisher  of  the  McKeesport  Daily 
Nezvs,  who  will  speak  on  “Official  .Ad¬ 
vertising”;  Jay  W.  Shaw,  field  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Harry  W.  Cullis,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chester  Times  and  president 
of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  ;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin; 
Professor  Franklin  Banner  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ralph  T.  Wolfrom,  publisher  of  the 
Shippensburg  News-Chronicle;  I.  Z. 
Buckwalter  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
who  will  talk  on  “Insurance;”  C.  C^ 
mont  Moore,  an  accountant,  “.Account¬ 
ing  System  for  Weekly  Papers;”  P.  \V. 
Leisenring  of  the  .Allentown  Morning 
Call,  whose  subject  will  to  “Advertis¬ 
ing”  and  Don  A.  Johnson,  director  of 
the  E^ire  State  School  of  Printing, 
who  will  tell  about  composing  room  prac¬ 
tises. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  exera- 
tive  committee  of  the  association  prior 
to  the  convention  and  several  committees 
will  meet  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  day.  Nomination  of  officers  for 
next  year  is  to  to  in  the  hands  of  H.  W- 
Young,  York  Dispatch;  James  W.  P- 
Hart,  Greenville  Record-Argus,  and  C. 
A.  Kniss,  Mifflinburg  Telegraph. 

Colonel  Smith  will  to  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet  and  Charles  M.  Meredith, 
Sr.,  of  the  Quakertown  Free  Press  will 
preside  at'  the  first  day  luncheon. 
AsscKiated  Press  and  United  Press  will 
be  hosts  to  their  members  at  this  lunch¬ 
eon  and  others  will  be  the  guests  of  Die- 
trick  Lamade  of  Williamsport  Grit  and 
George  E.  Graff  oi  the  IVilliainsporl 
Sun-Gazette. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  PAPER 

G.  D.  Crain,  Tr.,  publisher  of  Chns 
and  Industrial  Marketing  and  the  Markfl 
Data  Book,  has  announced  that  he  wni 
start  publication  on  Jan.  11,  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  a  new  national  newspaper  m 
advertising.  The  paper  will  be  tablon) 
size.  The  officers  of  the  new  com^^ 
being  incorporated  to  publish  it  will 
Mr.  Crain,  president;  A.  J.  Fehrenbac . 
vice-president  and  eastern  manager,  ana 
E.  Kebby,  secretary. 


San  Francisco  News  gains  45%  in  October  linage.  News  now  making 

greatest  gains  in  its  history 


1928 

1929 

GAINS 

Total  Advertising . 

.  620,112 

903,744 

45% 

Local  Display . 

.  360,811 

462,187 

28% 

National  . 

.  98,050 

139,188 

41% 

Automotive . 

.  35,035 

48,664 

38% 

Financial . . . 

.  11,048 

34,765 

214% 

Department  Stores . 

.  114,463 

148,134 

29% 

Drug  Stores  . 

.  6,362 

13,254 

108% 

Grocers . 

.  26,483 

32,465 

22% 

Radio  (Local)  . 

.  6,291 

19,212 

205 

Radio  (National)  . 

.  9,884 

30,023 

203%, 

Net  paid  circulation  for  six  months 

ending  September  30,  1929  —  88,377  (a  gain  of  4,359  over  the  similar  period  of  1928) 


San  Francisco  News 


A  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LOS  ANGELES 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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MINNEAPOLIS  SWEDISH  PUBLISHER  GIVES 
$1,500,000  TO  FOUND  ART  INSTITUTE 


TO  BECOME  SWEDISH  ART  MUSEUM 


Turnblad  Places  His  $1,000,000  Mansion  and 
Weekly  in  Trust  to  Provide  Museum  for  Swedish 
Arts,  Literature  and  Science 


G1  in'S  totalling  m<ire  than  $1,300.()(X) 
to  the  newly  organized  American 
Institute  of  Swedish  Arts,  Literature  and 

Science  from  _ 

S.  J.  Turnblad,  “ 

publisher  of 

the  Minneapolis  ^ 

Svenska  Atneri- 
kanska  Fasten, 

have  been  an-  ^1 

nounced  by  offi- 

cers  of  the  insti-  ^ 

A 

eluded  not  only  w 

t  h  e  Turnblad 
mansion  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  where 
the  Posten  is 
published,  valued 
at  approximately  S1,(KK(,(XX>.  hut  the  Pos¬ 
ten  building,  the  lot  on  which  the  building 
stands,  and  the  Posten  publication,  its 
good-will  and  equipment. 

The  American  Institute  of  Swedish 
Arts,  Literature  and  Science  was  founded 
recently  by  Mr.  Turnblad  to  foster  the 
Swedish  arts  in  this  country.  Art 
galleries,  museums  and  exhibitions  will 
be  housed  in  the  mansion  on  Park 
Avenue.  Minneapolis  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  for  the  institute  were  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota  recently. 

The  announcement  of  the  gift  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Turnblad.  his  wife,  Christ¬ 
ina  X.  Turnblad,  and  his  daughter,  Lil¬ 
lian  Z.  Turnblad. 

A  resolution  of  acceptance  was  voted 
at  the  first'  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institute  in  the  middle 
of  December. 

Mr.  Turnblad  had  a  letter  from  Crown 
Prince  Gustaf  .Adolf,  dated  July  17,  1929, 
in  which  the  crown  prince  consented  to 
l)ecome  a  patron  of  the  proposed  insti- 
t'ute  providing  that  “a  suitable  form  for 
the  donation  has  been  f<iund  and  an 
agreement  arrived  at,  regarding  the  said 
institution  and  its  permanancy  for  the 
future,  and  that  a  sufficient  capital  fund 
has  been  set  aside  to  assure  the  operation 
and  support’  of  the  institution  for  all 
perpetuity.” 

The  crown  prince  visited  Minneapolis 
three  years  ago  and  at  that  time  talked 
with  Mr.  Turnblad,  who  informed  him 
of  his  plans  to  create  an  institution 
that  would  perpetuate  Swedish  arts, 
letters  and  sciences  in  this  country. 

Following  are  the  officers  and  trustees 
of  the  institute: 

President.  Mr.  Turnblad;  first  vice- 
president,  Wollmar  Bostrom,  Swedish 
minister  to  the  United  States ;  second 
vice-president.  Charles  Peterson,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  third  vice- 
president,  Mike  Holm,  secretary  of  state, 
Minnesota;  secretary,  Gustaf  Lindquist, 
St.  Paul ;  treasurer,  Edgar  Mattson, 
vice-president.  Midland  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis.  Trustees,  John  Lind, 
former  governor  of  Minnesota;  Andrew 
Holt  justice,  supreme  court,  Minnesota; 
Nils  L.  Jaenson,  Swedish  consul.  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Lillian  Z.  Turnblad,  and  R.  Lind- 
ley  Hosford,  St.  Paul. 

With  two  Vikings  standing  guard  over 
its  gorgeous  interior,  the  great  mansion 
designed  and  built  20  years  ago,  as  “just 
a  home”  by  Mr.  Turnblad  now  awaits  its 
transition  into  an  art  museum. 

Lookout  towers,  stained  glass  windows, 
a  gymnasium,  an  electric  elevator,  rare 
natural  wood  furniture  and  woodwork, 
lamps  from  Constantinople,  rugs  from 
Sweden,  intricate  carvings,  a  house-like 
garage — ^these  are  just  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  home  that  will 
become  the  museum. 

The  house  has  been  a  honve.  For 
seven  years  Mr.  Turnblad  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  lived  in  part  of  the  great 
building,  too  large  to  be  kept  entirely 
open.  They  clos^  the  house  while  they 
traveled  in  Europe,  but  returned  and 


J.  Turnblad 


‘The  Castle,”  Publisher  Turnblad's  gift  to  art. 


BROTHER  TEAMS  BOWL 

Five  hundred  ninety-four  pairs  of 
brothers  from  Central  Illinois  entered  in 
the  seventh  annual  Brothers  Bowling 
tournament  conducted  bv  the  Peoria 
(111.)  Star,  which  opened  Dec.  26  and 
will  continue  until  Jan.  6.  The  tourna¬ 
ment,  which  was  originated  in  1923  by 
Fred  Tuerk,  sports  editor  of  the  Star, 
started  with  an  initial  entry  of  119  pairs 
of  brothers.  I^st  year  there  were  540 
teams  entered. 


SPECIAL  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Chicago  Daily  Xezes  on  Dec  17 
published  a  special  photogravure  section 
the  advertising  ffir  which  was  sold  by 
society  matrons  and  debutantes  interested 
in  the  \'ocational  Society  for  Shut-Ins. 
The  women  .solicited  stores,  .shops  and 
plants  all  over  the  city.  They  were 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  selling  adver¬ 
tising  by  meml)ers  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  at  weekly  meetings. 


SOAP  FUND  INCREASED 


es^lhe  Booth 
^perAiEQ 


Manufacturer*  Will  Spend  $3,000,000 

in  Next  Three  Years  for  Ad  Space 

If  soap  consumption  is  any  index  to 
cleanliness,  .America  is  the  cleanest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  .American  soap  industry  is 
constantly  bringing  the  message  of 
cleanliness  to  tlie  120,()00,0(X)  people  in 
the  United  .States,  Roscoe  C.  Edlund 
declared  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  of  the  .Association  of 
.American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers. 

Mr.  b'dlund  announced  that  $3,000,(XX) 
would  1k‘  spent  by  the  association  in  the 
next  three  years  in  a  co-operative  cam¬ 
paign  to  ex])end  the  market  for  soaps, 
other  clean.sers  and  glycerine,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  soap  iiulustry.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
lR*r  cent'  over  the  original  appropriation 
made  for  this  national  educational  cam¬ 
paign  when  it  was  inaugurated  in  1927. 


The  manufacture  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  parts  and  bodies  comprises 
one  of  the  important  industries  of 
The  Booth  Newspaper  Area. 

The  United  States  manufactures  ap¬ 
proximately  four  billion  dollars 
worth  of  motor  vehicle  products  an¬ 
nually  more  than  half  of  which  are 
produced  in  Michigan. 

Flint,  and  practically  all  other  Booth 
Newspaper  cities  are  prominently 
associated  with  this  industry — Flint 
alone  with  its  great  General  Motors 
and  other  large  automobile  plants 
produces  a  large  part  of  Michigan's 
share  of  motor  vehicle  manuf/ictur- 
ing. 

This  great  industry  is  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  The  Booth  Newspaper  Area. 

Booth  Newspaper  readers  have  the 
money  to  buy — luxuries  as  well  as 
necessities.  They  are  responsive  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

These  eight  metropolitan  newspapers 
constitute  the  most  economical  vehi¬ 
cle  for  carrying  your  sales  message 
straight  to  the  homes  of  prosperous 
buyers. 


REVIVING  HISTORIC  PAPER 

J.  A.  Osborne,  of  Salem,  Va.,  who  is 
reviving  the  historic  Virginia  Gazette, 
established  at  Williamsburg,  by  William 
Parks,  in  August,  1736,  has  announced 
that  the  first  issue  of  the  new  “Gazette” 
will  appear  Jan.  2.  It  will  be  a  five- 
column  journal,  in  tabloid  form,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly.  The  first  edition  will  be 
distributed  free. 


Kalamazoo  Gazme/7' 
Jackson  Citizea  Pm 
.Bay  City  Daily  Times 
Mi^egoi  Gkroi^  / 
Ana  Arbor  Daly  News 


Combined  Net  Psid 
Circulation 


The  Trend 


As  made  to  A.  B.  C. 
For  Period  Ending 
September  30,  1929. 


LUDLOW 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
Eastern  Rtprwntelie*- 

50  E.  42ad  St., 
New  York 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

IVeatcrn  ReprtfntMl— 
ISO  N.  Miebican  Art.. 
Chiesfo 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 
20S2  OTbomrn  ATcnoe 
Chiosgo,  lUmoio 


Contrat  OKcet  iSOO  Buhl  Bldg.,  Dutruit,  ar  Any  Nmwtpuper  Litted. 
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Oil  Tielit  Brinq: 


PAYROLL 

to  Oklahoma  City^f 

Oklahoma  City’s  oil  field  keeps  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  sales  territories  in  America.  B  B  Only  one  year 
old,  this  field  has  2,500  workers;  a  $20,000  a  day  pay  roll; 
a  $27,000,000  investment  in  equipment  and  drilling  costs; 
has  produced  6,961,144  barrels  of  oil  valued  at  about 
$11,000,000;  has  3  gas  wells  and  47  oil  wells  completed  and 
166  drilling;  has  3  proven  horizons  on  which  to  draw  an 
untold  amount  of  oil  and  gas  in  years  to  come.  B  B  This 
latter  fact  is  giving  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  industrial 
development  of  Oklahoma  City.  During  1929,  40  wholesale 
firms,  21  manufacturers,  and  106  retail  establishments 
moved  to  Oklahoma  City.  Last  week  63  inquiries  were 
received  about  sites  in  a  newly  opened  industrial 


section. 


1,500  workers 
with  ^ZQ,ooo 
dailyhelp  keep 
Oklahoma  City 
business  swing' 
inq  upward* 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  optimism  Oklahoman  and  Times,  with 
runs  high  in  Oklahoma  City;  over  5,000  more  circulation 
that  wholesale  and  retail  vol-  than  all  20  other  dailies  in  this 
nines  are  swinging  steadily  up-  territory  combined,  including 
ward !  B  B  An  adequate  sched-  the  third  Oklahoma  City  news- 
ule  in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  paper,  will  win  and  hold  the 
will  help  to  keep  your  sales  in  68-mile.  Oklahoma  City  Market 
this  market  paralleling  the  steep  for  you  at  a  single  low  adver- 
incline  of  generally  excellent  tising  cost  -  -  to  be  exact,  just 
business  conditions.B  B  The  one-half  the  20-paper  rate. 

imil£»^AH  OMSN 
[OKLAHONitMaTY  TIMES 

OiKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

~  the  OKIAHQMA  J^ARMEH-STO.CKMAN  ^ 

I  AtUMNt  E"Ka(z  Special  Advmirtws  A^ew  loauat  Cuji  o»Umt  \ 


OKLAHO 
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HANDLING  OF  FORMER  BYRD  CONTRACT 
WON  SOUTH  POLE  STORY  FOR  LAWRENCE 

Explorer  Insisted  Current  News  Get  News  Rights  to  Antarctic 
Venture — North  Pole  Contract,  Broken, 

Was  Carried  Out 


TO  OBSERVE  ANNIVERSARY 


SHOWED  SANTA  FILM 


Poor  Richard  Club  Make*  Elaborate  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  Loaned  Mori 
Plan*  for  Banquet  to  Weekly  Paper* 

Elaterate  plans  have  Ijeen  completed  ^  film  showing  a  trip  to  Sanu  fl*...- 
for  the  Silver  Anniversary  dinner  ot  headquarters  in  the  Arctic  reeLs  k., 
the  Poor  Richard  C  lub  to  be  held  Jan.  17  been  shown  in  more  than  twentv 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wathinifton  Correspondent.  Editor  Jb  Publisher 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  24. —  controls  them  now.  After  signing  Byrd. 

Woven  into  the  gripping  story  of  1-awrence  asked  the  New  Ymk  Times 
Commander  Byrd’s  remarkable  achieve-  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to 
ments  is  another  interesting  yarn  of  real  underwrite  the  payments  in  connection 
newspaper  enterprise  and  forsightedness  with  the  effort  of  Current  Features  to 
on  the  part  of  David  Lawrence  in  his  realize  from  the  .sale  of  the  story  to  its 
rapacity  as  president  of  Current  News  newspajiers. 


Features.  Inc. 


time  following  .^mundscn’s  failure  to  ay  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 

reach  the  North  Police  by  airplane,  and  Commander  Byrd  gets  practically  all  the 

when  the  intrepid  Virginian  was  laying  revenues,  the  difference  being  paid  for 

plans  for  a  trip  of  tbe  same  kind.  The  operating  e.xjienses,  sales  cf»sts  ajid  the 

facts  are  these:  like. 

Byrd  contracted  to  sell  to  lawrence  - 

in  the  name  of  Current  Features  the  LIGHTING  CONTEST 

rights  to  the  story  of  his  hop  across  the  The  fourth  annual  Christmas  light- 
top  of  the  world,  which  under  the  terms  contest  is  being  ccmducted  in  Kansas 
of  the  contract  Iw  was  to  make  m  four  ^itv  by  the  Jountal-Post.  Cash  prizes 
jumps  starting  from  Spitz^rgen,  that  totaling  $1,000  are  offered.  Judging  will 
IS  two  jumps  to  the  pole  and  two  jumps  completed  before  New  Year’s, 
back  to  civilization. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the  event 
failure.  Current  News  Features 
to  pay  the  flier  according  to  the  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude  he  traversed  in  the 
attempt,  since  the  immensity  of  the  un- 
dertaking  would  easily  permit  of  failure.  H 
as  was  shown  in  the  defeated  attempt  H 
of  Amundsen.  H 

At  any  rate  Byrd  continued  to  make  H 
his  plans  intending  fully  to  make  the  H 
four  jumps  as  set  forth  in  his  contract  H 

with  David  Lawrence  but  suddenly  he  H  ^  ^  T 

realized  that  Amundsen  was  preparing  H  1  II  I 

to  make  another  attempt  at  reaching  the  H 
jiole.  this  time  in  a  dirigible.  Conse-  H 
quently  if  he  was  to  be  the  first,  he  H 

would  have  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  H  *  1  1 

four  jumps  and  beat  .\mundsen  north.  H  W  ill  enter 

This  is  exactly  what  he  did,  .\mundsen  H 
following  him  in  some  24  hours  or  so.  ■ 

.\s  Mr.  Lawrence  explains  it,  looking  H 

at  his  contract  with  the  explorer  from  aH  **l**Vir* 

legal  standpoint,  it  was  void,  and  he  could  H  W  110  I  U  e 

have  refused  jiayment  to  Byrd  but  he  H 
adopted  another  course.  H 

Byrd  came  to  Washington  following  H 

his  historic  dash  across  the  roof  of  the  H  _ 

world  and  met  Lawrence,  who  told  him  H  I  O  T  | 

that  Current  News  Features  was  going  ■  w-/  C»  • 

to  abide  by  the  contract  since  the  flier  H 
could  not  have  complied  with  it  to  the  H 

letter  and  retained  for  .America  the  honor  H  ,  , 

of  having  one  of  her  sons  first  fly  to  the  H  1  H  1 1  S 

pole.  H 

According  to  Mr.  lawrence,  Byrd  was  H 
highly  appreciative  of  the  treatment  he  H 
received  in  the  matter  and  would  like  to  H  di 

reciprocate  in  some  manner,  w’hereupon  Hj  Oil  VCBl*  ll 

Mr.  Lawrence  got  an  idea.  H  •' 

Although  Commander  Byrd,  at  that  H 
time,  never  seriously  entertained  the  H 

thought  of  flying  over  the  South  Pole,  H  ¥ntV**i¥wi 

for  the  reason  as  he  told  Mr.  Lawrence,  H  lH  1110  lUI 

that  the  task  seemed  well  nigh  impos-  H 

sible.  from  the  standpoint  of  expenses,  H 

preliminary  arrangements,  and  the  size  H 

of  the  job  of  actually  flying  to  the  bottom  H 

of  the  world,  the  editor  then  and  there  H  illC-llOro, 

sewed  up  the  story  rights  of  the  famous  H 

journey  to  the  South  Pole.  Commander  H 

Byrd  agreed  that  if  he  ever  made  a  ■ 

south  pole  trip.  Current  News  features  H 

had  an  option  on  the  rights,  and  it  is  H  l| 

altogether  possible  that  Mr.  lawrence’s  H  . 

suggestion  had  something  to  do  with  the  H 
ultimate  decision  to  make  the  flight.  ■ 

When  announcement  was  made  that  H  P 

the  young  naval  officer  would  attemnt  H  H  I  1 

the  first  airplane  trip  to  the  desolate  south  ■  imi>i»n»doi.i»  ' 

pole  and  started  to  build  the  costly,  and  H  (  fl 

tremendous  organization  necessary  for  H  I  kCi 

the  flight,  he  informed  Mr.  lawrence  H  .k  /; 

that  he  would  abide  by  his  word  to  him.  H  ^  jnrsJi3 

He  had  so  manv  very  flattering  offers  H 
that  the  editor  felt  forced  to  tell  Com-  H 

mander  Byrd  that  he  would  release  him  H  New  Yon 

from  his  promise,  since  the  importance  H 

of  the  exp^ition  was  beyond  the  expec- 

tations  of  either  of  them  at  the  time  it 

was  made. 

Byrd  insisted,  however.  selling  the 
rights  to  Current  News  Features,  which 


•  j  r*  *  roor  Kicnara  1.1UD  lo  oe  neia  jan.  w  been  shown  in  more  than  twentv 

led  Out  Bcllevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila-  eastern  Iowa  towns,  under  the^anc™,.. 

.  delphia,  which,  it  is  expected  will  be  .u,.  i.^a]  newsnan^r  ;t,  u 

1.  MANNING  attended  by  1,500  men  and  women.  tnrough  cooperation  the 

int.  Editor  A  Publisher  The  Silver  motif  has  been  maintained  /  \  Ug^iy  Courier.  “‘cnoo 

,  ,  .r.  •  •  r>  j  »‘*t  oiilv  in  the  decorations,  but  in  the  t-u  -  t  .  j  . 

controls  them  now.  After  signing  Byrd.  „u,„erous  prizes  which  will  be  awarded  film  in 

Uwrence  asked  the  the  evening.  Souvenirs  will  Waterloo  and  then  arraii^ed  to  loan  it 

and  the  Y/.  Louts  Post-Dispatch  to  represent  nationally  advertised  products,  to  week  >  newspapers  which  wished  to 
underwrite  the  payments  in  connection  jj||  gjypr,  suitcases  entertain  children  at  free  shows  during 

with  the  effort  of  Current  Features  to  Fintertainment  will  be  furnished  bv  the  holiday  season, 

realize  Irom  the  .sale  of  the  story  to  its  Richard  Players  and  other  enter-  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  20,000 

newspajiers.  tainers.  A  feature  of  the  evening  will  children  saw  the  film.  . 

While  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  it  wtiuld  not  be  ’The  Parade  of  the  Trade  Mark  _ _ 

be  projicr  for  him  to  name  figures,  he  did  Characters.” 

ay  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  Karl  Bloomingdale  is  director  of  the  LUDLOW  BUYS  PLANT  SITE 


(la.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  paper  first  used  the  film  in 
Waterloo  and  then  arranged  to  loan  it 
to  weekly  newspapers  which  wished  to 
entertain  children  at  free  shows  during 
the  holiday  season.  * 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  20,000 


While  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  it  wtiuld  not 


The  Lawrence  story  dates  back  to  tbe  be  pro|)er  for  him  to  name  figures,  he  did  Characters.” 


Karl  Bloomingdale  is  director  of  the 

lanquet  with  paries  Morgan,  Jr.,  as  jhe  Ludlow  Typograph  CompaBv 
assistarit.  Jack  Lutz  is  president  of  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  large  site  lit 
the  club.  jbe  southeast  corner  of  Logan  boulevard 

riRI  FniTINP  PAPFR  P’*"* 

L>IKE  cxfi  1  inu  r ArtK  erect'  a  new  plant  within  the  next  three 

Miss  Helen  Hendricks,  graduate  of  the  to  five  years.  The  property  is  405  by 

wa  State  Teachers  college,  this  week  699  feet  and  has  considerable  frontage 

came  editor  of  the  Clear  Lake  (la.)  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 

lohe-Gazette,  succeeding  Mrs.  Jay  Me-  river.  The  land  is  now  vacant.  Wil- 


The  fourth  annual  Christmas  light-  Iowa  State  Teachers  college,  this  week 
mg  contest  is  being  ccmducted  in  Kansas  became  editor  of  the  Clear  Lake  (la.) 
^ P''’“®  Globe-Gazette .  succeeding  Mrs.  Jay  Mc- 


totaling  $1,0W  are  offered.  Judging  will  (iowan.  Mrs.  McGowan  was  with  the  liam  A.  Reade  is  president  of  the  I.ud- 


Globe-tiazctte  three  vears. 


low  company. 


The  Indianapolis  News 


enter  193U 


the 


Greatest  Cireulation 


60  year  history  — 

In  the  Indianapolis  market 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 


Inmanapous  Mews 

The  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 

Kt  V  L  A.  CARROLL  j  p  LUT7 

*110  East  42nd  St.  *  Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


And  Headed  for  the  200,000  Mark 


I'ort  Dodice,  notMl  for  its  Kjpsam  industry, 
buys  3,573  copies  of  The  iSunduy  KeKister 

INCRE.XSB 

TOWN'  CIRCULATION  IN  YEAR 

North  EnKlIsh  .  146  “  35 

Northwood  .  324  “  6 


Watch  the 
Sunday  Register’: 
Circulation 
Climb! 


OOdrboit 
Oelwelii 
Oftden 

Oiiawa  . 

Orient  . 

Osaice  . 

Om'etila . 

OskultMisa 
Ottumwa  , . . 


Tlir  Dos  Moines  Sunday  Register’s  eireulation  moves  upward  in  hundreds 
of  Iowa  communities.  Here  is  the  numb'er  of  Sunday  Register  subscribers 
in  several  hundred  Iowa  cities  and  towns.  Note  the  increase  in  circulation 
town  by  town  in  the  past  year. 

The  local  Sunday  newspaper  of  the  stale  of  Iowa.  Carrier  delivery  in 
every  town  of  over  400  population  except  one.  More  circulation  than  all  the 
other  Iowa  Sunday  newspapers  comhined. 

INCREASE 

CIRCULATION  IN  YEAR 
.  192  Gain 


PPanora  . 
I’alon  .  . 
I'uiillina 

I'rlia . 

i'rrry  . 

I'rrshinn  . . . 
IMrasantvillr 
I’orahontuN  . 
I’olk  City  . . . 
I*uiiirr»y  . . . 
I'ustviiie  . . . 


147  Gain 

134 

137  " 

43.5  " 

1.79S  “ 

163  “ 

,  209  “ 

286  •* 

142  “ 

209  •• 

163  “ 


INCREASE 
CIRCULATION  IN  YEAR 


TOWN 

AAckIry 
Adair 
Adel  . 

Afteo  . 

AlhU  . 

Alden  .... 
Alcona  .... 
Allerton  ... 

Alta  . 

Amee  . 

Anamosa  . . 

Aalta  . 

Arcadia  . . . 
Armatronc 
Atlaatlr  ... 
Aadubou  . . 
Anrrlla  . . . 


Decorah 

Denison 


100.006  copies  a  Sun.iay 
172,656  copies  a  Sunday 
193,200  copies  a  Sunday 


Last  year 


RRadcllffe  , 
Rednelil 
Red  Oak 
ReInbeck  .... 

Rlceville  _ 

Rm-kford  .... 
Rock  Rapids 
Rockwell  .... 
Rockwell  City 
Rowland  .... 

Rolfe  . 

Rutbven  .... 


136  Gain 

183  *• 

457 

231  “ 

145 

134  “ 

289 

140  “ 

481 

162  “ 

2.58 

127 


INCREASE  I 

CIRCUL.AT10N  IN  YEAR 


TOWN 


KKellocc 
Keokuk 
Keota  . 
Kincsley  , . , 
Knoxville  . . 


LLake  City 
Lake  Park 
Lake  View 

I.amonl  . 

I.a  Porte  City 

laiiirens  . 

I.e.VlarH  . 

I.cnox  . 

I.<*on  . 

Linevllle  . 

I.lvermitre  . . .  . 

I.ohrvillr  . 

Loriiner  . 

I.ynnville . 

Lovilia  . 


B  Bancroft  . , . . 
Battle  Creek 

Baxter  . 

IsyanI  . 

edford  . 

rile  Plalne . 

dehnond  . 

BlolrsburK  . 

Blorklon  . 

BIsoniHeld  . 


SSac  City 
Schaller 
Scranton 
Seymour  . . . 
Sheltield  .  . 


478  Gain 
116 
206 
1 8.5 
171 


Ottiiniwa,  home  of  Morrell  Packing  Company, 
has  2,531  subscribers  to  The  Sunday 
Reclster 


Dewitt  . 
Dows  . . . 
Dubuque 
Dysart  . 


Brraa  . 

Britt  . 

Brooklyn  . 

Barlincton  . . . 

CCanihridyr 
(arlisle  .  . 
(arroll 

ftwy  . 

frdar  Falls 


McGrecor 

Madrid 

Manilla 


EEaRle  Grove 
Earlham  . . . 
Eddyville  .. 

Eldon  . 

FAdom  . 

F'lkader  . 

Ellsworth  . 

Kstherville  . 

Extra  . 


180  Gain 
5.39 
161 

228 

33.3 


8.50  Gain 
173 

183 
186 
543 
173 
115 
890 

184 


121  Gain 

146 

873 

179 

891 


Manley  . 
KlannliiR 


FF'arnhamvIlle 

Fonda  . 

Fontanelle 

Forest  City . 

Fort  Dodce . 

Fort  Madison  . , . 


100  Gain 
2.50 
1.37 
300 
3,57.5 
575 


Sioux  City,  which  Rets  3,300  Sunday  RcRlsters 
via  truck  every  Sunday 


Sheldon  . 

Shenandoah 

Sibley  . 

SlRoiimey  .  .  . 
Sioux  t  Ity  .  . 
Sioux  Rapids 

Slater  . 

Spencer  .... 
Stanhope  . .  . 
State  t  enter 
Storm  Lake 
Stor.T  City  . . 
Stnitford  .  . . 
Stewart  .... 
Sumner  .  . 
Sutherland  . 


Gtiarner  . 

Gilmore  City 
Glidden  .... 

Gladbrook  . 

C.oldtield  .■ . 

Gowrie  . 

tiraettInRer  . 

Grand  .function  . . 

GranRcr  . 

Greene  . 

Greenfield  . 

Grimes  . 

Grinnell  . 

Griswold  . 

Grundy  Center 
tiiithrie  Center  . . 
Guttenberg  . 


More  than  3,000  Sunday  KeRlsters  are  sold 
in  .Mason  City  each  .Sunday 

Manson  .  278  "  8.5 

Mapleton  .  182  "  10 

.Maquoketa  .  374  "  66 

.Marathon  .  119  “  18 

Marcus  .  I4I  “  24 

.VlarenRo  .  356  "  56 

.Marshalltown  . 2.684  *'  411 

Mason  City  .  3.000  •*  490 

.Vlaxwell  .  299  "  22 

Melbourne  .  120  "  26 

.Vlelcher  .  329  “  45 

Menlo  .  IIS  •<  34 

.Vllnbiirii  .  109  ••  26 

Mitchellville  .  167  “  31 

.Monroe  .  272  “  63 

Monticello  .  143  “  16 

.VIoulton  .  173  “  7 

Mt.  .Ayr  .  258  “  27 

Mt.  1‘leasant .  388  “  109 

.Muscatine  .  480  “  65 

Mystic  .  163  “  27 


Wttrrioo,  manufactiirlnR  center,  buys  8,100 
copies  of  The  Sunday  Kegitter 

Wxr  Rapids . 2.080  “  228 

CfSlrrrllle  . 1,070  "  200 

.  1,214  "  236 

jMflcs  City  . 1.104  “  153 

««»kee  .  730  “  155 

tawdan  .  432  “  19 

{^"da  .  612  "  106 

•"rion .  608  "  101 

rixtlmllle  .  110  ”  8 

.  103  “  10 

.  900  "  20 

i**”  •  ■  593  “  103 

.  165  ••  45 

.  140  *•  15 

. . Iiinclion  _  138  ••  2.3 

vwa  Rapids  .  334  "  82 

vsnerli  invllle .  118  “  3 

'.•fan  .  316  .<  66 

fsaacll  HliilTs  .  182  “  32 

.  454  “  52 

1.430  “  342 

101  “  11 

147  Gain  10 

179  ••  26 

3.076  “  1.571 

183  "  22 


Tama 

Traer 

Union 


Gain 


VA’an  Meter  . 
Victor 
Xlllisca 

Vinton  . 

WWall  Lake  . 
Wapello 
AVashington 

Waterlmi  . 

Waukee  . 

Waukon  . 

AVaverly 

AVebster  City  .  .  . 

AA'ellnian  . 

AA'cst  Rend  . 

AA’est  Liberty  .  .  . 
AA’hat  Cheer  .  .  .  . 
AA'hilteniore  .  .  .  . 

AA’Illiaiiin  . 

AVInHeld  . 

AVinterset  . 

AA'oodward . 


HIIamburR 
Hampton 
Harlan 

Hartley  . 

Hawarden  . . . 

Hedrick  . 

Holstein  . 

Hubbard  .... 
IIiimlHddt  . . . 
Ilunieston  . . . 
Huxley  . 


157  Gain 

178 

551 

3.100  •• 


I  Ida  Grove  . 
Independenc 
Indianola 

Iowa  City . 

Iowa  Falls  . . . 


N  Nashua  . , 
Nevada  . 
Newell  .. 
New  Hampton 
New  Shartm  . , 
Newton  .  .  . 

Nora  SprloRs  . 


^•■berland  . 

D  Dallas  . 

^Ilas  Center 
^  Davenport  .  .  . 


.lelTerson 
Jewell  . . 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
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FREE  PUBLICITY  TERMED  ADVERTISING 
MATTER  IN  INJUNCTION  SUIT 


Herbert  Photos  Restrained  from  Using  Picture  of  Young 
Stenographer — Sent  Mats  Out  for  International 
Silver  Co.  at  Request  of  Agency 


rREE  publicity  disguised  as  news  and 

sent  to  editors  in  mat  form  was  defi¬ 
nitely  characterized  as  advertising  matter 
in  a  decision  handed  down  this  week  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Curtis  Peters  of 
Xew  York  County.  In  addition  to  its 
importance  as  a  legal  interpretation  the 
decision  brought  to  light  a  few  details  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  system  by 
which  this  publicity  is  prepared  and  the 
profits  which  accrue  to  the  organizations 
which  supply  the  publicity. 

The  matter  came  before  the  court  on 
an  injunction  proceeding  brought  by  Lil¬ 
lian  Alagee,  an  eighteen  year  old  stenog¬ 
rapher  of  172  East  14th  street,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.  to  restrain  Herbert  Photos,  of  No. 
480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
from  using  her  photographs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  publicity  sent  out  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silver  Company  to  exploit  a  new 
table  knife. 

In  affidavits  submitted  to  the  court 
Miss  Magee  alleged  that  after  her  grad¬ 
uation  from  a  business  school  she  was 
hired  by  Herbert  Photos  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  at  $18  a  week.  It  was  her  first 
experience  in  business.  Shortly  after  she 
entered  the  employ  of  the  company  she 
was  asked,  she  informed  the  court,  to  sit 
for  a  photograph  for  use  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  of  Herbert  Photos.  She 
believed  that  the  photograph  was  to  be 
used  only  for  studio  purposes  and  not  for 
publication  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  she  alleges,  she  permitted  the 
frfiotograph  to  be  taken.  Several  days 
later  she  was  told  by  Walter  Kittle,  one 
of  the  Herbert  publicity  staff,  that  in  a 
few  days  she  would  see  her  photograph 
in  hundreds  of  newsi)apers. 

“The  publicity,  Mr.  Kittle  told  me,” 
the  girl's  affidavit  sets  forth,  “published 
in  so  many  papers  would  be  seen  by 
thousands  and  1  would  b^^d  a  job  in  a 
Hollywood  motion  picture  studio.  I  was 
surprised  a  little  later  to  find  my  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  newspapers  holding  a  new 
type  of  table  knife  and  the  name  of  the 
International  Silver  Comjjany  printed  be¬ 
neath  my  photograph.  I  told  my  parents 
about  it  and  they  immediately  ordered 
me  to  guit  my  job” 

Later,  she  advised  the  court,  she  was 
told  that  her  picture  and  reading  matter 
exploiting  the  knife,  were  sent  to  1300 
newspapers  by  Walter  Reichenbach,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Herbert  Photos 
and  that  the  concern  would  receive  $3 
each  from  each  newspaper. 

"I  am  bringing  this  action,”  Miss  Ma¬ 
gee  asserted  in  the  filed  papers  “as  a  de- 
terrant  to  Herbert  Photos  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silver  Company  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  corporations  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  other  girls  who  may  similarly  be 
situated.  I  leave  it  to  the  court  whether 
a  concern  which  did  what  the  Herbert 
Photos  did  to  me  is  a  projKr  concern  for 
a  young  girl  from  a  Christian  home  mak¬ 
ing  her  first  venture  in  the  business  world 
to  be  associated  with.” 

Although  Edward  J.  Herbert,  president 
of  Herbert  Photos,  disputed  t'«e  girl’s 
statements  as  to  her  leaving  the  employ 
of  his  concern  and  denied  her  claim  that 
the  mat  of  her  photograph  was  used  for 
advertising  purposes.  Justice  Peters  final¬ 
ly  said : 

“Motion  for  injunction  granted  unless 
the  defendants  file  a  stipulation  agreeing 
not  to  use  the  photograph  of  Miss  Magee 
for  advertising  or  for  trade  purposes.” 

This  opinion  of  the  court  definitely 
established  the  mat  and  the  written  text 
that  went  with  it  as  advertising  matter. 
Herbert  Photos  agreed  not  to  use  the 
photograph  again. 

In  his  affidavit  submitted  to  the  court 
Herbert  set  forth  his  side  of  the  case; 
including  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
mat  was  sent  out. 

“Under  our  arrangement.”  he  told  the 
court,”  with  Lennen  and  Mitchell,  adver¬ 
tising  agents  for  the  International  Silver 
Company,  we  were  to  reproduce  a  certain 
number  of  prints  similar  to  the  one  that 
forms  the  subject  of  this  action,  together 


with  a  matrix  of  written  matter.  We 
received  $125  for  our  services  for  print¬ 
ing  the  photograph,  forwarding  the  same 
to  250  newspaper  editors  with  a  signed 
statement  that  they  might  use  same  as 
news  matter. 

■‘The  court  will  please  note  that  no 
money  was  to  be  paid  either  by  Herbert 
Photos  or  the  International  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  to  any  newspaper  for  publishing  the 
matter. 

“Of  course,  Mr.  Kittle,  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  Herbert  Photos  told  Miss  Magee 
that  she  would  see  her  photograph  in  the 
newspapers  in  a  few  days.  He  even  told 
her,  more  in  a  jokit^  way  that  anything 
else,  that  the  publicity  resulting  would 
land  her  in  Hollywood.  .1  need  not  tell 
the  court  that  this  is  quite  the  reaction 
of  a  young  girl  of  her  years. 

“Herbert  Photos  is  not  interested  in  the 
publishing  of  any  paid  advertisement  for 
any  commercial  purposes.  It  is  merely 
and  e.xclusively  interested  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  pictures  that  have  news  value  only. 
These  are  merely  news  items.” 

In  spite  of  this  defense,  however,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  publicity  “news  mat¬ 
ter”  was  advertising  matter  but  offered 
no  comment  on  the  method  of  obtaining  a 
free  photograph  by  promising  a  young 
stenographer  that  “she  would  land  in 
Hollywood.” 


“THEATRE  OF  NATIONS” 
PROMOTED  BY  DAILY 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sponioring 
Series  of  Plays  by  26 
Foreign  Born 
Groups 


What  is  l)elieved  to  be  the  first  theatre 
of  the  nations  for  any  city  where  com¬ 
munity  dramatics  of  every  race  and  na¬ 
tionality  are  to  Ite  encouraged  and  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  broad  scale  is  being  given 
by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Twenty-six  national  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  advisory  committee.  There 
will  be  a  great  civic  dramatic  festival 
beginning  Jan.  12  and  continuing  until 
June,  1930.  At  a  recent  dinner  at  the 
Hollenden  Hotel,  City  Manager  W.  R. 
Hopkins  ami  other  speakers  lauded  the 
paper’s  purpose. 

The  festival  will  give  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  for  the  development  of 
latent  talent  among  many  foreign-born 
people. 

The  Plain  Dealer  will  defray  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Theatre  of  The  Nations. 
The  entire  l)ox  office  receipts  of  each 
performance  will  go  to  the  national  group 
sponsoring  it.  Costumes  and  special 
scenic  effects  will  be  provided  by  the 
group  in  each  case. 

Julius  C.  Dubin,  an  experienced  stage 
director,  will  direct  the  groups.  The 
Little  Theatre  of  the  new  $10,000,000 
Public  Hall  will  be  used  and  a  larger 
hall  will  be  used  when  necessary. 

Starting  Jan.  12  there  will  be  a  weekly 
performance  on  Sunday  evening  with  a 
different  group  represented  every  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

.^n  all-star  cast  drawn  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  will  present  a  dramatic  or 
musical  production  of  the  group’s  own 
choice.  Free  theatre  rent  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Plain  Dealer  for  one  per¬ 
formance  and  one  dress  rehearsal  for 
each  group. 

-MI  stage  help,  technical  and  coaching 
expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  sale  of  tickets  for  each  per¬ 
formance  will  be  in  control  of  the  group 
sponsoring  the  production  and  no  deduc¬ 
tions  for  expenses  shall  be  made. 

The  groups  will  include — Croatian, 
Czech,  Danish,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Irish. 
Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish.  Roumanian, 
Russian,  Scottish.  Slovene,  Swedish, 
Syrian,  l^kranian,  Russian.  Norwegian. 
English,  Negro,  German  and  others. 


THOUSANDS 

ot 

SPACE 

BUYERS 

Uve  in  Coliimlms,  OUo 


Thousands  of  space  buyers  live  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  They  don’t  know 
much  about  “  reader-interest,”  “  milline 
rates,”  “coverage”  and  all  the  other  terms 
in  the  language  of  professional  advertising 
men.  But  they  do  know  something  about 
the  biggest  word  in  advertising  .  .  . 
“  RESULTS.” 

We  are  talking  about  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  only  form  of  advertising 

written,  placed  and  checked  by  the  public 
.  .  .  the  masses  .  .  .  the  very  same 

people  professional  space  buyers  want  to 
reach. 

Last  year  they  “  contracted  ”  for  6,692,159 
lines  of  Classified  Advertising  in  Columbus 
newspapers.  They  placed  3,667,698  lines  in 
the  Dispatch.  3,024,461  lines  went  to  the 
other  two  papers  .  .  .  giving  the  Dis¬ 

patch  a  lead  of  643,237  lines. 

In  number  of  Classified  Advertisements  the 
showing  of  the  Dispatch  is  just  as  impres¬ 
sive.  They  placed  795,021  Want  Ads  in 
Columbus  papers  in  1928,  of  this  large  total 
473,680  Ads  were  in  the  Dispatch,  and  the 
balance  went  to  the  other  two  papers  .  .  . 
giving  the  Dispatch  a  lead  of  152,339  Want 
Ads. 

Their  on-the-ground,  first-hand  experience 
with  Columbus  newspapers  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  means  of  appraising  the  com¬ 
parative  result  fullness  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  Columbus  market. 

Professional  space  buyers  won’t  go  far  wrong 
in  the  Columbus  Market  in  1930  if  they  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  the  Columbus  public.  We 
should  say  continue  to  follow  the  lead,  for 
last  year  the  Dispatch  led  the  second  Col¬ 
umbus  paper  by  56  per  cent  in  Local  Display 
.  .  .  161  per  cent  in  National  and  84  per 
cent  in  Grand  Total  Advertising. 


OInlumbua  iiapatrlj 

(Ohio’s  Greatest  Home  Daily) 

Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 
HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Adv.  Dir. 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  General  Representatives 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  Los  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 
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THOUGHTFULNESS 

IS  also  a  Linotype  Policy 


Linotype  design  Ua 

matter  of  policy — not  expediency.  Into 
the  Linotype  go  items  that  will  further 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  ma¬ 
chine — devices  which  will  enable  the 
industry  to  set  type  faster,  and  set  more 
of  it,  than  by  any  other  method. 

THESE  FACTS  are  known.  What  is  not  so  generally 
known,  however,  is  the  important  fact  that  thought¬ 
fulness  is  also  a  Linotype  policy.  Thoughtfulness  in 
consideration  of  the  operator’s  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Thoughtfulness  in  avoiding  even  so  seemingly 
slight  an  item  as  polished,  light-reflecting  surfaces 
on  the  machine,  which  tend  to  strain  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  and  produce  the  nerve  irritation  that  results 
in  fatigue  and  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  was  thoughtfulness  that  dictated  the  Linotype 
practice  of  placing  all  important  scales  and  gauges  on 
the  machine — including  those  of  the  assembler  slide, 
the  assembling  elevator,  the  universal  knife  block, 
the  left  hand  vise  jaw  adjustment,  the  universal  ejec¬ 
tor,  etc. — well  within  the  field  of  illumination, 
thereby  minimizing  all  necessary  physical  exertion^ 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 


L  NDTYPE 


•  TRAOe 


MARK 


Thoughtfulness  also  decreed  that  the  keyboard 
light  should  be  placed  in  an  adjustable  holder,  in 
order  that  illumination  might  be  regulated  for  indi¬ 
vidual  preference — that  in  designing  the  legs  of  the 
Linotype  base  there  is  consideration  of  operating  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort — that  a  guard  was  placed  on 
magazines  to  automatically  return  the  matrices  to 
normal  position  before  any  magazine  change  or  shift 
may  be  made,  preventing  damage  to  magazines  or 
matrices  by  eliminating  any  opportunity  for  matrices 
to  protrude  from  the  magazine  during  the  shifting  or 
changing  operation. 

This  broad  principle  of  considering  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  operators  as  human  beings  is  just 
as  much — and  just  as  vital — a  part  of  Linotype  policy 
and  design  as  any  of  the  mechanical  devices  that  have 
made  the  machine  what  it  is  today. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  NEW  ORLEANS  :  :  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED, 
TORONTO  2  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


LACK  AND 


Linotype  metaoii 


METROLITE 
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The  Incomparable  Eco; 


The  producing  capacity  of  the  Wood  Press  is  far  be- 

fU  If’  TTi 


^  yond  that  of  any  other  press.  It  yields  the  heaviest 
savings  in  operating  cost,  in  time  and  space  consumed, 
and  in  upkeep.  Its  inking,  printing,  and  folding  mechan¬ 
isms  embody  principles  that  are  wholly  new.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  ultra-modern  in  every  engineering  sense  of 
the  phrase. 


It  is  made  principally  of  steel;  its  printing -unit  frames 
and  folding -unit  frames  are  wholly  of  that  metal,  as  are 
all  of  its  stress  bearing  parts.  The  four -roll  Wood  Press 
weighs  1 33  tons,  92  tons  of  which  are  of  steel  and  vari¬ 
ous  alloys,  and  it  contains  723  ball  bearings,  which  are  of 
the  highest  grade.  These  are  all  radical  departures.  They 
place  the  Wood  Press  in  a  new  and  distinct  class  among 
newspaper  printing  machines. 


Among  its  characteristics  are  the  following: 


Its  printing  upon  the  first  side  of  the  sheet  is  substan¬ 
tially  as  good  as  that  upon  the  second  side,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  cuts  satisfactorily  upon  both  sides  of 
the  sheet. 


I 


Wood  Newspaper  M 


501  Fifth  Avenife^ 


aies  of  the  Wood  Press 

Its  unequalled  speed  does  not  affect  its  printing  quali¬ 
ties,  its  color  and  impression  being  the  same  whether  its 
speed  be  high  or  low. 

Its  “slow-motion”  product  is  substantially  without  waste, 
because  its  slow-motion  copies  are  of  prime  quality  both 
as  to  printing  and  folding,  and  only  those  need  be  dis¬ 
carded  which  actually  carry  a  “paster. 

Its  speed  does  not  make  for  paper  waste.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  percentage  of  newsprint  waste  is  less  than  that  of 
other  presses,  all  of  which  run  at  lower  speeds. 

It  is  practically  indestructible  in  so  far  as  the  customary 
accidents  of  the  pressroom  are  concerned.  Neither  thrown 
plates  nor  paper  chokes  are  able  to  damage  it. 

In  all  respects  the  Wood  Press  has  proven  its  superiority 
over  any  other  press  as  a  heavy-duty  machine,  capable  of 
withstanding  long  hours  of  severe  punishment  without 
failure  or  fatigue. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  the  press  par  excellence 
of  the  great  newspaper. 

hinery  Corporation 

few  York  City 
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E  D  I 


WORK! 

WORK  in  the  first  three  months  of  1930 — work 
like  a  nailer,  work  as  if  you  meant  it,  work  as 
if  you  were  a  soldier  and  the  enemy  was  just 
“over  there,”  work  to  make  money,  work  to  make 
work  for  others,  work  for  the  pride  of  achievement, 
work  for  the  glory  of  success,  work  for  family, 
town,  state  and  county,  harder  than  you  were  called 
upon  to  work  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  or  in 
any  year  since  the  war,  work  to  prevent  a  business 
depression,  work  to  show  the  ruthless  wreckers  of 
Wall  Street  that  the  blow-up  and  shake-out  game 
they  play  is  not  business  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
honest  commerce  or  decent  employment,  work  up  to 
your  capacity  in  January,  February  and  March,  and 
perhaps  the  balance  of  the  year  will  take  care  of 
itself  about  as  usual. 

Work  is  the  solution.  Elbow-grease  and  unstinted 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  creative  mind,  along  with 
liberal  use  of  native  courage,  can  be  depended  on  to 
hold  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year  up  to  1929 
standards.  This  is  not  a  guess.  It  is  the  reasoned 
judgment  of  all  of  the  leaders  of  state  and  business 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  past  six  weeks. 
President  Hoover  says  the  only  danger  is  psychologi¬ 
cal — fear  leading  to  caution  and  caution  leading  to 
non-production  and  unemployment.  We  might  quote 
a  hundred  key  men  in  industry  to  similar  effect. 

This  is  the  story,  and  the  answer  is :  Work ! 
Applied  to  the  advertising  field  the  injunction  to 
work  is  particularly  important.  Advertising  is  the 
natural  bell-wether  of  the  business  flock.  Sustained 
advertising  means  sustained  general  business.  But  it 
must  now  be  SOLD.  That  means  work.  The  local 
merchant  and  the  general  distributor  must  under¬ 
stand  that  if  they  proceed,  right  after  the  holiday 
season,  to  retrench  on  advertising  because  there  are 
clouds  in  the  sky,  they  may  depress  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  They  must  not  see  the  situation  small.  How 
absurd!  This  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
composed  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
halntual  earners  and  spenders.  Nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  lessen  the  American  appetite  for  the 
materials  of  comfort,  happiness  and  progress.  The 
vast  bulk  of  American  citizens  do  not  trade  on  mar¬ 
gins  in  any  market.  The  .\merican  people  are  work¬ 
ing  almost  full  force  and  are  earning  about  as  usual. 
We  are  just  emerging  from  our  peak  of  prosperity 
year  in  all  history.  Money?  There’s  more  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  today  than  ever  before.  Don’t 
be  silly !  Don’t  let  other  folks  talk  themselves  and 
us  into  business  depression!  This  means  work!  Ad¬ 
vertisers  need  only  continue  to  lay  their  wares  before 
the  public.  They  need  only  make  the  power  of  the 
printed  word  do  its  accustomed  work. 

Work  in  January ! 

Work  in  February ! 

Work  in  March ! 

Work  1 


Call  newspaper  n-ork  a  game,  if  you  feel  that 
way  about  it,  but  realise  that  if  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  eonfession. 


MEN  WANTED 

JOURNALISM  schools,  says  the  city  editor  of 
New  York  World,  are  not  turning  out  men  of 
the  courageous,  crusading  type,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  public  service  through  the  publication  of 
truth  that  the  people  may  know  and  act.  And  James 
W.  Barrett  expresses  the  opinion,  in  which  we  fully 
concur,  that  there  never  has  been  greater  need  of  ag¬ 
gressive,  capable  and  fearless  reporting  and  editing. 

The  technician  and  efficiency  expert  cannot  sup¬ 
plant  the  whole-souled  public  writer  who  feels  a 
cause  and  fights  for  it,  in  season  and  out.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett’s  views  on  this  subject,  expressed  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pudlisher,  deserve  full 
consideration  by  the  entire  newspaper  audience. 

They  should  especially  appeal  to  the  directors  of 
schools  who  believe  that  it  is  enough  to  graduate 
youth  capable  of  writing  routine  news  and  editing  it 
for  print.  The  journalism  woods  are  full  of  routine 
operators,  thousands  of  whom  are  forever  wandering 
about  looking  for  any  kind  of  a  job.  But  the  in¬ 
spired  soul,  the  real  editorial  type,  is  scarce  and  on 
every  hand  in  our  modern  complex  civilization  there 
is  need  of  his  leadership. 


NEWSPRINT  IN  1930 

CURRENT  prices  on  newsprint  paper  will  prevail 
for  the  first  half  of  1930,  and.  unless  all  signs 
fail,  until  the  end  of  1930.  Thus,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances  not  controlled  by  either 
the  publishers  or  the  mills— unsettled  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  long-term  commitments 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  certain  cus¬ 
tomers — newspapers  get  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
their  operations  to  whatever  economic  changes  the 
year  may  bring.  The  respite  also  gives  all  concerned 
in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  newsprint  paper 
a  new  opportunity  to  lay  all  cards  on  the  table  and 
work  out  their  future.  For  the  present  the  effort  to 
make  newspaper  publishers  pay  dividends  on  the  in¬ 
flated  capitalization  of  paper  mills  has  been  defeated. 
That  is  a  negative  triumph.  If  it  stimulates  efforts  to 
give  new  life  to  the  newsprint  industry  in  the  United 
States  through  large  scale  reforestation  and  economic 
utilization  of  existing  resources,  the  1929  skirmish 
will  benefit  all  concerned. 


“American  Fascists  Dissohr" — headline.  Il’c 
prefer  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  beneficence  of  an  iron-heeled  and 
jawed  dictator. 

HUMOR  IN  TH^HOUSE 

Representative  schafer  of  Wisconsin 

wasted  his  breath  when  he  informed  Congress¬ 
men  Hamilton  Fish.  jr..  and  Royal  C.  Johnson 
that  they  were  impractical  and  unfair  in  their  sug¬ 
gestion  that  machinery  be  set  up  in  Congress  to  “in¬ 
vestigate  the  source  of  any  misstatement  of  fact  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  press  against  a  member.” 

Mr.  Schafer  remarkade  that  any  member  of  Congress 
has  full  protection  under  the  libel  and  slander  laws 
and  that  no  new  legal  machinery  is  needed  to  punish 
newspaper  men.  But  both  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son  knew  that  long  ago,  having  gained  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  law  school.  They  were  not 
serious  in  the  suggestion  anyway,  venturing  it  as  a 
sort  of  scarecrow  to  worry  timid  youths  that  prowl 
around  “the  hill”  and  are  more  interested  in  telling 
readers  what  they  should  know  about  public  business 
than  in  playing  “good-boy”  to  some  up-and-coming 
statesman.  If  Fish  of  New  York  or  Johnson  of 
5>outh  Dakota  had  grounds  for  a  libel  suit  against  an 
unfriendly  newspaper  they  would  bring  it  without 
reference  to  any  possible  new  Congressional  machin¬ 
ery.  And  while  they  are  complaining  of  “misstate¬ 
ments  of  fact”  it  is  our  opinion  that  any  reporter  who 
would  attempt  to  report  Congress  in  realistic  terms, 
just  for  a  week  or  two,  the  only  machinery  the 
House  would  need  would  be  the  old  boot  swiftly  and 
accurately  directed  from  the  rear. 

It  is  comical,  as  Mr.  Schafer  pointed  out.  for  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  want  this  special  protection.  A  Con¬ 
gressman  has  the  power  and  the  right,  often  used,  to 
rise  in  his  seat  at  any  time  and  deliver  against  any 
person,  living,  dead  or  unborn,  remarks  which  are 
libelous,  slanderous,  false,  malicious  and  outrageous. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Schafer  that  those  who  need  pro¬ 
tection  are  the  defenseless  outsiders  who  may  be 
called  anything  that  an  evil-minded  Congressman 
may  think  of.  in  hatred  and  contempt,  without  the 
possibility  of  protecting  honor,  save  perhaps  by  don¬ 
ning  boxing  gloves  after  school  is  out. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Fish’s  grouch  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  thoughtless  member  of  the  press  gallery 
wired  the  home  folks  that  their  repre.sentative  had 
two  minutes’  conversation  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  recently,  whereas  in  truth  Mr.  Fish 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  executive  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  That  was  a  tough  break,  but 
scarcely  warrants  censorship.  What  Mr.  Johnson’s 
complaint  is  we  do  not  know,  but  we  know  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  old. 


IJV  L 


.  ENCROACHMENTS 

The  Father  of  the  nation  warned  against  that 
“love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,”  leading  on  to 
tyranny,  but  his  words  are  often  forgotten  now.  En¬ 
croachments  upon  liberty  are  so  common  in  these 
days  that  they  create  little  resentment.  Jealous  safe¬ 
guarding  of  popular  rights  appears  to  be  a  dying 
emotion. 

Minnesota  is  not  excited  over  the  fact  that  its  high 
court  has  just  confirmed  a  press  gag  law.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  of  that  state  are  seeing  through  to  a  bitter 
end  a  law  which  imperils  the  freedom  of  the  press 
creates  censorship  through  the  injunction  process  and 
is  totally  without  warrant  or  need  because  existing 
law  will  correct  the  evils  of  which  the  sponsors  of 
the  new  law  complain.  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
public  spirited  newspaper  men  continue  to  fight.  We 
believe  the  law  is  unconstitutional  and  cannot  stand. 

Another  serious  encroachment  is  reported  from 
Texas.  Galveston  News-Tribune  informs  us  that  a 
judicial  gag  rule  established  by  a  district  judge  at 
Lubbock  a  few  weeks  ago  is  spreading  over  the  state. 
There  have  been  two  attempts  in  criminal  cases  to 
suppress  newspaper  publication  of  the  circumstances 
in  advance  of  the  trial  itself.  In  one  case  a  district 
attorney  made  the  request ;  in  another  it  was  the  de¬ 
fense  lawyer  who  wanted  news  suppressed.  The  pleas 
were  based,  of  course,  upon  the  queer  notion  that  ad¬ 
vance  information  in  the  press  will  make  jury  selec¬ 
tion  difficult.  This  assumes  that  the  ideal  juryman 
must  be  a  moron.  It  assumes  that  men  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  they  cannot  free  their  minds,  when  en¬ 
tering  the  jury  box,  of  previous  opinions  or  prejudices 
and  try  a  case  on  its  merits  in  court.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous.  The  motive  to  suppress  news  is 
almost  invariably  based  upon  a  desire  for  privilege, 
not  justice. 

“Why  compromise  a  fundamental  right  in  order  to 
bolster  up  an  archaic  practice  ?”  asks  the  editor  of  the 
News.  “If  the  newspapers  can  be  silenced  at  one 
stage  of  a  criminal  case  the  silence  can  be  made  abso¬ 
lute.  Drop  the  veil  of  secrecy  before  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  you  create  a  condition  in  which  dishonest 
officials  can  do  practically  anything  they  choose  to 
do.” 


This  year  spell  linage  right. 


WHAT  THEY  READ 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic, 
sister  newspapers  published  in  a  happy  valky 
all  by  itself  in  the  Northwest,  put  its  readers 
under  the  glass  a  short  time  ago  to  learn  why  they 
lived  in  or  near  Yakima,  whether  and  why  they  read 
and  liked  the  papers,  where  they  did  their  shopping 
and  how  much  advertising  had  to  do  with  their  pur¬ 
chases.  The  replies,  from  one-eighth  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  list,  are  illuminating. 

Topping  all  in  interest  is  local  news,  read  by  99J 
per  cent  of  the  Republic’s  readers  and  98  per  cent  of 
the  Herald’s.  National  news  scores  98  per  cent  on 
both  lists,  foreign  news  interests  93  per  cent  on  both, 
followed  by  editorials,  which  appealed  to  93  per  cot 
of  the  Republic  group  and  92  per  cent  of  tk 
Herald’s.  To  the  question  “do  you  read  the  larger 
ads?”,  95  per  cent  of  the  Republic  list,  and  94  per 
cent  of  the  Herald  list  replied  affirmatively,  and 
newspaper  advertising  was  “found  generally  reliable 
by  96  and  94  per  cent  of  the  respective  reader 
groups.  Want  advertising  is  read  by  72  per  cent  of 
both  papers’  lists. 

To  questions  on  departmental  news  interest,  the 
replies  showed  the  following  proportions  of  readers. 
Society,  Republic,  78  per  cent ;  Herald,  69  per  cent, 
home  economics.  Republic,  86  per  cent ;  Herald,  w 
per  cent;  market  reports.  Republic,  70  per  cent. 
Herald,  88  per  cent ;  comics.  Republic,  87  per  cent. 
Herald,  86  per  cent;  serials.  Herald,  60  per  cent, 
sport  news.  Republic,  83  per  cent ;  Herald,  78  per 
cent ;  pictures,  Republic,  87  per  cent ;  Herald,  88  p« 
cent;  radio  programs.  Republic,  61  per  cent;  Hera 
62  per  cent. 


This  is  the  year  in  which  to  give  a  good  boy 
a  chance  to  .shotv  you  how  a  newspaper  should 
be  run. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


MERRIS  TAYLOR,  editor  enipritus 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
F-ening  recently  underwent  an  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  cataract  from  one  of 

bis  eyes* 

Fred  Graves,  publisher  of  the  ^sh- 
dom  (Ark.)  Nni's,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  relatives  at  Monroe.  La. 

I  S  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southzi’cst  American  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association,  was  in  Little 
Rock  Dec.  18  for  the  meetiiiR  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Highway  Commission. 

W.  Grady  Kinsolving,  publisher  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times, 
is  the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
South  Texas  CTiamber  of  Commerce. 

I.  T.  Alderson.  publisher  of  the  Mal¬ 
vern  (Ark.)  Meteor,  has  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  influenza  and  an  operation. 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercials exos,  who  was 
stricken  several  weeks  ago  in  St.  Louis 
while  on  a  visit  there  and  had  been  under 
treatment  in  that  city  left  this  week  with 
Mrs.  Harrison  for  Miami.  Fla.,  to  spend 
several  weeks  recuperating. 

Gardiner  Kline,  junior  publisher  of  the 
.Amsterdam  (X.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder, 
his  nephew,  William  B.  LeFavour,  of  the 
^vertising  department,  and  Jay  E. 
Klock,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Freeman,  sailed  Saturday,  Dec. 
21,  on  the  motor-liner  Kungsholm,  on  a 
cruise  including  visits  to  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  Cartagena,  Colon,  Havana 
and  Nassau,  returning  to  New  York 
Jan.  6. 

C.  H.  McNay,  editor  of  the  Fuller 
(Mo.)  Republican  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  postmaster  at  Butler  for  a  four- 
year  term. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
presided  at  the  .''1st  annual  dinner  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Louis  .Authors,  Dec.  17. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  has  pre.sented  the 
Knox  Memorial  .Associatu'ii  of  Thomas- 
ton.  Me.,  with  a  check  for  S25,000  for 
the  fund  which  is  being  used  to  restore 
the  home  of  (ien.  Henry  Knox. 

Gilbert  R.  Chadbourne.  former  editor 
of  the (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal 
leaves  shortly  for  a  trip  to  South  .Africa 
in  company  with  Fx-Gf>vernor  Percival 
P.  Baxter. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pHARLES  H.  NEWELL,  general 
C*  manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dis- 
Polch,  recently  addressed  the  San  .Antonio 
Advertising  Club. 

Earl  McCallum.  formerly  with  Seattle, 
Bremerton  and  Olympia,  Wash.,  publica¬ 
tions,  recently  joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  ^  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Elmer  Babb  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Ex’cning 

IScu's.  He  was  formerly  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland  Evening 
Expre.ss  before  its  consolidation  with  the 
Portland  Press  Herald. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

p  B.  MORGAN,  assistant  city  editor, 
•  and  John  Houston,  staff  photographer 
lor  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  are 
wering  the  trial  at  Burnsville  of  eight 
deputy  sheriffs  accused  of  murder  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  recent  labor  disturbances 
*t  Marion. 


Alfred  J.  Ford,  American  I 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
commander  of  the  Michael  J.  P( 
Post,  has  jx;en  presented  with  a 
Mdge  bearing  the  Legion  seal  b 
Post  in  appreciation  of  his  servic 
Wst  commander. 

^el  Elish  is  now  doing  rewrite  ( 
'm-  Journal. 
nilliam  B.  Spinks,  mainland  rej 
or  the  Gedvest on  Nexvs,  has  recc 
'F'i“*’'es  received  a  few  week 
Y  n  p  .  automobile  upset  near  I 
ex.  Spinks’  hip  was  fractured. 
Element  B.  Hallam,  city  editor  ( 
I  (Del.)  Every  Eveninc 

L  y  re-elected  president  of  the 
■  xnor  Golf  and  Lawn  Tennis  As 

U  _ 


tion  of  Wilmington,  which  manages  the 
municipal  golf  links. 

Don  Weldon,  until  a  few  months  ago 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
Xexos,  has  established  a  weekly  called 
Be.rar  Facts.  Bexar  is  the  county  in 
.which  San  Antonio  is  located. 

.Alfred  Theriot,  police  reporter  for  the 
Kexv  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Next'  Orleans  Daily  States, 

Forrest  M.  Fee,  court  reporter  for  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  mho  has  been  ill  for 
the  past  seven  weeks,  has  entered  the 
U.  S.  A’eterans'  Hospital,  Dwight,  Ill. 

Harold  D.  Oliphanf.  former  headmaster 
of  the  Portland  Day  School,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Ex'cning  Nexvs. 

Kirby  M.  Spicer,  Buffalo,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  now  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Next's 
is  recovering  from  injuries  received  in  a 
recent  accident,  in  which  his  automobile 
was  struck  by  another  machine,  over¬ 
turned  and  wrecked. 

.Albert  Furth,  Next)  York  Journal 
aviation  editor,  is  aLso  managing  editor 
of  the  new  aviation  tabloid.  Sky  Nexvs. 

Jake  W’ade,  .Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Obserx-er,  spent  several  days  in 
Charlotte  last  week. 

.Arthur  Shelton,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Charlotte,  (N.C.)  Observer, 
but  more  recently  sports  editor  of  the 
Greensboro,  (N.C.)  Record,  spent  the 
holidays  in  Charlotte. 

Kenneth  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Nexv  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yunc,  has  resigned  and  is  now  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  engaged  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Jack  Myers  has  resigned  from  the  San 
.‘intonio  Ex’ening  Nexvs  reportorial  staff. 
Hap  Grimes  has  transferred  from  the 
sports  department  to  the  street  staff. 

Otho  “Curley”  Bruner,  photographer 
for  .Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently 
went  to  his  home  in  Louisville  for  an  op¬ 
eration. 

Maurice  L.  Howe,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standffrd-E.vamincr  reporter,  sailed  re¬ 
cently  alxiard  the  U.  S.  President  Polk 
for  a  round-the-world  voyage. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor  of  Memphis 
Pres.s-Scimitar,  returned  last  week  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

“Cy”  Hugerford,  cartoonist  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Post-Gazette  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Gub 
of  Wheeling,  W'.  A’a.,  recently. 

C.  C.  Caswell,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cherokee  (la.)  Daily 
'I'imcs  and  recently  with  the  Braley 
School  of  Flying  at  W’ichita,  Kan.,  has 
been  appointed  feature  cartoonist  for  the 
IPichita  Eagle.  He  continues  his  duties 
with  the  Braley  School. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


H 


AROLI)  S.  DOCK.AM,  radio  editor 
of  the  .dugusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 


Journal,  is  credited 


Harold  S.  Dockam 


with  being  the 
author  of  the 
first  radio  law 
to  be  passed  by 
any  state  in  the 
United  States. 
This  law  which 
he  sponsored 
several  years 
ago  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  any 
person  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  radiating 
radio  set  which 
causes  interfer¬ 
ence  through 
“squealing.” 

He  also  was 


the  first  president  of  the  Augusta  Radio 
Improvement  League,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  organized  in  the  country. 


Mr.  Dockam  has  served  as  radio  editor 
of  the  Kennebec  Journal  three  years, 
and  is  considered  an  authority  on  his 
subject.  On  a  recent  visit  to  his  former 
home  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  he  talked  on 
Station  WBBC-WCGU. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Woolridge,  formerly  an 
employe  in  the  want  ad  department  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  that  newspaper. 

Joseph  C.  C(K)ke,  Cooiierstown,  and 
Charles  VV'.  Harper,  Utica,  recently 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Pre.ss. 

Clyde  Trickett,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Tclluride  (Col.)  Journal,  is  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ix'e  .A.  Johnson,  publisher  of 
the  Delta  Tribune. 

Robert  M.  Clarke,  formerly  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  has  joined  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Jieviexv  as  court  house  reporter. 

Percy  Noel,  correspondent  of  the  Nexi' 
York  Evening  Post  in  Japan,  addressed 
students  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  last  week. 

L.  R.  Penii  has  resigned  as  state  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  to  return  to  the 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  where 
he  formerly  was  employed.  L.  \V'. 
Ledden  of  the  Buffalo  Times  copy  staff 
desk  sueceeds  Penn. 

RcKlney  Reed,  member  of  the  city  staff 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  visited  his  former 
home  in  Hamilton,  ().,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 

I'ranklin  J.  .Adams,  formerly  of  the 
.A’eri’  )'ork  Herald  Tribune  sports  copy 
desk,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Sporting 
Xexfs  in  St.  Louis  succeeding  Diek  Far¬ 
rington  who  has  become  sports  editor 
of  the  .9/.  Louis  Times. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


For  1930! 


Here  are  four  features  just  starting  with  McNaught 

Syndicate.  Three  of  them  are  already  well  established; 

the  fourth  is  well  sold  in  advance  of  first  release: 

Z«c  Beckley's  Corner,  Daily  woman's  page  feature.  Brings 
in  the  letters.  By  a  well-known  writer. 

Life  and  Love.  A  new  daily  strip  by  Arinand  Fairfield, 
experienced  strip  maker.  Romantic  fiction  in  strip  form. 

The  World  and  All.  Daily  text  feature,  already  successful 
in  many  cities.  By  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 

Animal  Whe  Cracks.  Daily  strip  especially  interesting  to 
children.  By  Ralph  Wolfe. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  A'.  McAdam 
General  Manager 


To  All 
Newspapers 
and  Newspapermen 

To  All 

Present  Users  of 
Metropolitan  Features 

In 

The  United  States 
Canada 
Great  Britain 
.Australia 
New  Zealand 
Hawaii 

The  Philippines 
I  West  Indies 

I  Denmark 

Norway 
Spain 

and  Sweden 

1 

To  All 

Future  Users  of 
I  Metropolitan  Features 

Happy 
Nrui  frar 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser.  Jr., 

General  Mana(;er, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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Including 
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Titles  liet-isten-d  in  the  United  States  Patent  Othee 
<N»!»x ntilit.  1H2H.  KDITOIt  A  PUHIJSirKK  CO. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
AD\ERT1SERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Hstablished  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO., 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  ele  phones : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
Janies  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer ;  Charles 
B.  Groonies,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  promotion 
manager:  George  Strate,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Murlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand.  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins.  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  R'estern  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwrll.  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  (7uide  containing  information  on 
1,4(K(  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
can!  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  524ime  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rateV:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time:  6(lc  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $1.50; 
E'oreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Busi-es- 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

fiharter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  cf 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
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PERSONAL 

(Coitlmucd  from  page  33) 


Norma  Abrams,  reporter  for  the  Neiv 
York  Daily  News,  will  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  shortly  on  an  extended  leave  of  ab- 
scence  to  visit  her  parents. 

Mary  Joan  Bunting,  who  is  attending 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  one  of  the 
scholarships  awarded  annually  by  the 
Chicago  Dailv  Neivs  to  .sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  of  employes,  has  been  elected  to 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  professional  journalis¬ 
tic  sorority.  Miss  Bunting  is  a  junior 
at  the  university  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Illini,  the  student  news¬ 
paper. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TVIISS  DIXIE  LEPPERT,  reporter 
for  the  Netc  Orleans  (La.)  Itciii- 
Trihunc,  to  Herliert  C.  Yahraes,  Jr., 
state  capitol  correspondent  for  the  Item- 
Tribune.  The  marriage,  which  took 
place  Thanksgiving,  was  only  recently 
announced.  Mrs.  Yahraes  has  resigned 
from  the  Item-Tribune  and  the  couple 
will  make  their  home  in  Baton  Rouge. 

George  V’incent  Burke,  sports  editor 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  to  Mrs. 
.Sue  Hunt  of  Beaumont,  in  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  recently. 

Philip  L'.  Coolidge.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
newsreel  photographer,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Moore  of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  at  Ellsworth 
recently. 

Col.  Carl  H.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  (.Ark.-Tex.)  Twin  City 
Neu's,  to  Miss  Esther  Levy,  society 
editor  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette,  recently 
at  Mansfield,  La. 

Neil  Tuttle,  radio  sales  denartment  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
.\Ilen  of  Indianopolis, 

Oscar  Karme,  Chicago  Tribune  mailing 
room,  to  Miss  Helen  Murrin  at  Geneva, 
111. 

Miss  Jessie  Currie  of  the  ticker  room 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  .Xews.  to  Douglas 
M.  Livingstone  recently. 

Harry  Schmidt.  Chicago-Tribune  re¬ 
porter.  to  Miss  Deloras  RalxMis. 

Charles  Fredericks.  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  department,  to  Miss  Nettie  Stevens 
of  Boston. 

Don  Caswell,  of  the  Cherokee  (la.) 
Chief,  to  Miss  Frances  Martin  of  Ames, 
Dec.  25.  in  the  Gamma  Phi  Beta  Sorority 
house  at  Ames.  Mr.  Caswell  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (i.  L. 
('aswell  of  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Caswell  is 
managing  director  for  the  Iowa  Press 
.\sstKiation. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

J\V.  HUTT,  editor-publisher  of  the 
•  Rocksprings  (Tex.)  Record,  has  an- 
nounceil  purchase  of  the  .Angora  Journal 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  to  be  moved  to  the 
Texas  town  in  January. 

L.  O.  Muenzler,  appointed  p<istmaster 
at  New  Ulm,  Te.x..  has  sold  the 
(7m  Enterprise  to  his  son,  Harry  Muen¬ 
zler.  C.  \V.  Schmidt  continues  with  the 
pa]K-r  in  an  editorial  capacity. 

.Asusa  (Cal.)  Pomotropic,  semi-week¬ 
ly,  has  lieen  purchased  from  \\'.  O. 
Broxon  by  Joseph  P.  Hurley,  publisher 
of  the  .JjK.w  (Cal.)  Herald,  which 
Hurley  purchased  a  year  ago  from  Hud- 
.son  &  Jensen. 

Sheridan  (.Ark.)  Headlight  has  lieen 
sold  by  Dalton  \'.  Walker  to  \\  .  D. 
Philips,  formerly  of  Gibsland,  1-a.,  who 
has  taken  charge  as  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

W.  M.  Cobb,  former  editor  of  the 
Cameron  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  has  joined 
his  son,  Moulton  Cobb,  and  associates  at 
Mission,  Tex.,  in  purchase  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Enterprise,  formerly  owned  by  a 
chain  group  with  the  younger  Cobb  as 
editor-manager. 

John  D.  Cochran,  Sinton,  Tex.,  real 
estate  man,  has  taken  over  the  Sintmt 
Enterprise  from  H.  S.  Bruce,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Refugio,  Tex. 

Manila  (.Ark.)  Sentinel  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Marshall  Field  and  Ray 
Grant  from  Kendall  Berry.  Mr.  Grant 


IRVIN  COBB’S  DIME  STARTED  MEMPHIS  MAN 
ON  NEWSPAPER  CAREER 


Vivien  M.  Culver  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  showing  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
the  dime  he  gave  him  13  years  ago. 


A/^IVIEN  M.  CULX'ER.  rewrite  man 
’  for  .Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  met 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  author,  for  the  first 
time  in  13  years  the  other  day  and 
showed  the  humorist  a  dime. 

There  is  nothing  especially  startling 
about  the  dime,  except  that  Culver  has 
kept  it  all  these  years  and  has  named  it 
"Cobb's  V\'ord.” 

Just  13  years  ago  last  Saturday,  Cobb, 
a  great  author  and  humorist  even  at  that 
time,  was  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  So  was 
Culver,  who  being  just  13  years  old,  was 
an  usher  at  the  Majestic  Theater  there. 

Even  in  those  davs  Culver  liked  news¬ 
papers.  He  read  them.  That  day  he 
noticed  in  the  Little  Rock  Democrat  an 
interview  with  the  humorist  which  causu- 
ally  mentioned  that  Cobb  was  receiving 
10  cents  a  word  for  his  writings.  This 
sent  Culver’s  fertile  imagination  work¬ 
ing — why  be  an  usher  all  your  life? 

While  this  thought  was  soaking  in. 
Culver  looked  up  and  recognized  the 
great  humorist  strolling  down  the  lobby. 
The  boy  usher,  feeling  that  onportunitv 
had  more  than  knocked,  rushed  forward, 
met  the  writer  and  deposited  him  in  Box 
Three. 

Rut  let  Culver  tell  it,  as  he  told  it  to 
Cobh  the  other  day  in  Memphis; 

“Then  came  the  shock  of  my  young 
life.  You  ponderously  reached  in  your 


pocket  and  handed  me  a  dime.  You 
see.  1  wasn't  used  to  tips.  But — 

"  'Well,’  I  said  to  myself,  "that’s  just 
one  word.’ 

"But  before  I  could  turn  around  vou 
smiled  and  said  'Thank  you.’  Making 
quick  mental  calculations,  I  .said  to  my¬ 
self  on  the  way  down  the  aisle.  ‘This  is 
goixl!  .At  10  cents  a  word.  I’m  reallv 
getting  a  30-cent  tip— just  to  show  this 
guy  his  seat.’ 

“Right  then  and  there,  Mr.  Cobb,  1 
resolved  to  ouit  ushering  and  begin  writ¬ 
ing.  I  told  my  folks  that  ‘If  a  big  fat 
!/uy  like  that  can  get  10  cents  a  word,  a 
little  shrimp  like  me  ought  to  pull  down 
‘one  cent  per‘  one  of  these  days.’  ’’ 
.Shortly  afterward  Culver  landed  on 
the  Little  Rock  Democrat  as  an  office 
boy.  .And  he  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  since,  with  exception  of  a  few 
months. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  he  sold  his 
first  short  story.  And  received  not  one 
cent  a  word  but  a  cent  and  a  half.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  these  days,  Culver  says— 
Cobb  came  to  Memphis  the  other  day 
with  Ray  Long,  editor  of  the  Co.mopoli- 
tan  Magazine,  and  James  G.  Quirk,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Photoplay  Magazine,  for  a 
hunting  trip  in  .Arkansas.  Culver  inter¬ 
viewed  the  humorist,  showed  him  the 
d'ltip  and  told  him  the  story. 


is  a  resident  of  Manila  and  Mr.  Field 
was  formerly  emploved  bv  the  Little 
Rock  .Arkan.^as  Gazette  and  the  Rlythe- 
ville  (.\rk.)  Courier-Xetcs. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

TH.  JENKINS,  correspondent'  for 
•  the  Ass(Kiatixl  Press,  in  charge  of  the 
Carolinas  bureau  with  headciuarters  at 
Char-lotte.  has  been  granted  a  two  months’ 
leave  of  absence  to  recuperate  from  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Eddie  Brietz.  form- 
erlv  si)i>rts  editor  and  later  news  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Obser-eer.  has  been  sent 
from  .Atlanta  to  take  charge  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  bureau  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Jenk'ns. 

(i.  W.  Mc\’ev  has  joined  Pacific  Coast 
News  Service  in  San  P'rancisco.  McVey 
was  formerly  with  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  Bahimo-e  Sexes  and  T>allas  Journal. 

('harlie  Wister,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.. 
veteran  telegrapher,  has  been  retired 
after  rounding  out  .32  years  continuous 
.service  for  the  .Associate  Press. 

Clem  Whitaker,  for  the  past  three 
vears  in  charge  of  Pacific  Coast  News 
Service  bureau  in  Sacramento,  has 
stepfied  out  of  the  newspaper  business 
for  a  vear.  He  is  managing  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  State  Controller  Ray  Riley  for 
gxivernor. 

Harold  Heroux  has  been  appointed 
San  Quentin  prison  correspondent  for 
Pacific  Coast  News  Service,  succeeding 
Russell  Whiting  who  has  gone  to  the 
Riehmond  (Cal.)  Independent  as  city 
editor. 


Gilbert  Gordon,  two  years  with  Pacific 
Coast  News  Service  in  San  Francisco, 
has  lieen  transferred  to  the  state  capital 
at  Sacramento  as  political  and  feature 
correspondent. 


FLASHES 


“I  saw  you,’’  writes  Mrs.  D.  R.,  “try¬ 
ing  to  look,  O !  so  nonchalant  while 
going  to  your  seat  at  a  theatrical  open¬ 
ing.  You  did  quite  well.’’ 

That  wasn't  no  nonchalance,  lady,  that 
was  just  my  customary  stupor. — 0.  0. 
Mclgtyre. 


When  snow  is  on  the  ground  it  mu^ 
make  a  Chicago  gangster  happy  to  be 
able  to  take  a  victim  for  a  slay  ride.— 
liulianapolLx  Nexes. 


The  upper  class  is  the  one  that 
to  plead  guilty  and  take  an  office  job  m 
jail  for  six  months  if  the  state  wont 
disturb  the  “misappropriated”  swag  that 
is  salted  away. — Bridgeport  Telegraxn- 


These  big  cars  really  need  two  horn> 
— one  to  howl  “Look  out !”  and  the  otner 
to  growl.  “I  told  you  so.’’ — Robert  Quil¬ 
len.  Richmond  Nexc.x- Leader. 


Probahly  there  is  a  mcycie 

the  studio  of  the  photographer  who  a 

vertised  in  an  eastern  poper:  “y'O  '  ' 
Enlarge  Your  Baby  for  $—  OP" 

( Utah )  Standard-Examiner . 
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A  partial  view  of  the  Hoe  Press  equipment  in  the  New 
Mid-town  Plant  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

HOE  PRESS  INSTALLATIONS 

OF  THE 

HEARST  PAPERS 

IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOTAL  140  —  16-PAGE  UNITS  WITH 
ADDITIONAL  UNITS  ON  ORDER 

Leading  newspaper  organizations  use  Hoe  Presses 
because  of  their  superior  design,  construction  and 
performance. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

Gtiural  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 

T  T  ^  ^  I  ^ 

H  E 
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BLIZZARD  AND  POOR  WIRE  SERVICE 
HAMPERED  “GHOST  TRIAL”  WRITERS 


Reporters  at  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  Had  to  Travel  Seven 
Miles  to  Telegraph  Wire,  Crossing  River  on 
Antiquated  Ferry 


The  “war"  correspondents  at  the 
scene  of  the  Connie  Franklin  “ghost 
trial”  at  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  today  no 
doubt  feel  they  are  lucky  to  get  away 
with  their  lives,  taking  into  consideration 
the  quick  trigger  fingers  of  numiitaineers, 
an  unreliable  ferry  Iwat  and  a  real 
blizzard.  The  latter  caught  most  of 
them  without  sufficient  clothing. 

Duke  Merritt,  correspondent  for 
Sfemf'liis  I’n-ss-Sciinitar  and  United 
Press,  has  written  for  Ekitor  &  Pub- 
lishkr  the  difficulties  the  correspondents 
had  to  overcome  in  getting  their  stories 
tiled  in  this  little  town  of  no  telegraph 
station  and  one  telephone. 

Mr.  Merritt’s  story  follows: 

Letters  asking  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
them  a  mule  and  wagon  each,  hip  boots, 
and  a  tug  with  a  fleet  of  barges  each, 
and  fur  coats  were  written  to  Santa 
Claus  by  newspaper  men  covering  the 
famous  Franklin  “ghost”  trial  and  mur¬ 
der  mystery  at  Mountain  View,  Ark., 
the  week  of  Dec.  17.  The  boys  thought 
they’d  be  there  all  Christmas  week. 

The  big  group  of  scribes  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  out  their  copy  over  the 
one  long-distance  telephone  line  or  to 
take  it  7  miles  over  mountain  rcjads  and 
a  White  River  ferry  to  Syllamore,  Ark., 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  because 
the  picturesque  Mauntain  V^iew,  seat  of 
Stone  county,  is  seven  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

Five  days  of  rain  made  the  roads  al¬ 
most  impassable,  and  swelled  White 
river  to  such  heights  that  crossing  it  at 
night  on  the  ferry  was  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous.  On  the  sixth  day  a  blizzard  set  in, 
and  froze  the  roads  and  made  the  job 
of  handling  the  ferry  one  that  the  ferry¬ 
man  would  not  undertake  after  early 
bedtime. 

A  group  of  scribes  crossed  White 
river  to  get  to  Syllamore  the  night  of 
Dec.  18  with  icicles  dangling  from  the 
lerryman’s  nose,  and  off  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  ears.  The  swollen  river  was  so 
swift  that  the  ferry  was  turned  length¬ 
wise  by  the  current,  which,  by  cunning 
contrivance-^  of  pulleys,  is  motive  pow’er 
that  puts  the  boat  over. 

Special  Western  Union  service  was 
arranged  at  Syllamore  when  the  trial 
began.  Corresjiondents  going  to  Moun¬ 
tain  View  the  week  Ijefore,  however, 
found  a  big  task  confronting  them,  for 
none  of  the  Western  Union  stations  would 
handle  copy  after  6  j).  m.  This  forced 
me  to  make  two  trips  to  Hatsville,  Ark., 
65  miles  away,  in  taxis  to  file  stories  to 
Press-Scimitar  and  United  Press. 

Robert  Safford,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  correspondent,  Harry  T.  Brun- 
didge,  of  St.  Louis  .^tar  staff,  and  Con¬ 
nell  Carlson,  of  Kansas  City  Star,  worked 
one  night  until  4  a.  m.  dictating  their 
stories  to  Western  Union  operators  at 
Syllamore,  because  the  White  river  was 
swollen  too  high  to  be  crossed  during 
the  night.  Fletcher  CTienault,  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  staff,  was  another 
who  spent  the  largest  part  of  a  night 
dictating  his  story  to  a  telegraph  op¬ 
erator  for  relay  to  his  paper,  because  he 
was  unable  to  cross  the  White  river. 

Taxi  fares  to  and  from  Mountain 
View  to  points  where  press  dispatches 
conld  be  telegraphed  by  the  boys  to  their 
papers  ran  expense  accounts  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  to  big  figures.  Taxi  trips  to 
Syllamore  that  cost  $3  in  the  beginning, 
ran  to  $8  when  the  rains  and  blizzards 
made  the  roads  and  river  almost  impas¬ 
sable. 

The  boys  fought  several  strategic  bat¬ 
tles  for  possession  of  the  long-distance 
telephone  line.  Operators  were  in  a 
frenzy  from  the  rush  calls  and  fuming 
of  reporters  who  sat  around  and  waited 
for  other  correspondents  to  get  off  the 
wires  so  they  could  talk. 

The  trip  was  a  great  back  to  nature 
movement  for  several  of  the  writers, 
who  had  lots  of  fun  and  thrills  watching 
the  unfolding  of  the  mystery,  wim 


stories  breaking  day  and  night,  although 
they  worked  long  hours  and  faithfully. 

Correspondents  on  the  Mountain  View 
story,  ill  addition  to  those  named,'  were : 
Carl"  Olson,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Dem¬ 
ocrat;  Tom  Stark,  .\ssociated  Press, 
Little  Rock ;  Herman  Potter,  Associated 
Press,  Little  Rock;  Austin  W'ilkerson, 
Netvport  (.\rk.)  I tule pendent ;  Ed  Sea- 
crist,  Kan.fos  City  Journal-Post ;  C.  H. 
Rudeen,  International  News  Service; 
Ned  Chew,  .Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal;  Ridley  Wills,  Memphis  Evening 
.Ip  peal. 


DEPLORES  DEARTH 
OF  CRUSADERS 

J.  W.  Barrett,  N.  Y.  World,  Say* 
Journalism  Schools  Put  Too  Much 
Stress  on  Trick  Writing  and 
Technical  Perfection 


.\  dearth  of  crusading  newspaper  men 
with  public  service  in  their  minds  is 
evident  in  the  product  of  present-day 
schixils  of  journalism,  James  V\'.  Barrett, 
city  editor  of  the  .\<’U’  York  World  told 
alumni  of  Union  College  at  a  recent 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  \’ork. 
Mr.  Barrett  said  in  part: 

"In  my  opinion  there  was  never  such  a 
need  and  such  an  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  capable  newspaixrr  reporters  aiul 
editors  than  there  is  today  in  the  big 
.American  cities,  and  since  the  day  has 
passed  when  it  was  possible  for  an  un¬ 
educated  man  or  woman  to  do  responsible 
newsiwiier  work,  we  must  look  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  give  us  the 
men  and  women  to  carry  on  the  American 
newspaper  tradition.  The  schools  of 
journalism  have  given  us  many  gixxl 
technicians,  but  in  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  their  tendency  is  to  turn  out 
newspaiier  technicians  instead  of  crusad¬ 
ing  spirits.  Texlay  we  have  plenty  of 
good  copy-readers,  good  make-up  men.' 
good  assignment  editors,  and  plenty  of 
gcKKl  trick- writers,  but  relatively  few 
who  instinctively  look  for  the  factor  of 
public  welfare  in  the  stories  they  handle. 

“In  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen 
.striking  examples  of  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  stories  that  involve  public  welfare, 
notably  the  film  studio  disaster  and  the 
.Auburn  prison  riot.  In  such  stories  the 
trick-writer  paints  a  vivid  picture  and 
the  routine  reixirter  gives  all  the  details 
with  great  accuracy  but  the  crusading 
reporter,  if  I  may  call  him  such,  looks 
first  for  the  hidden  reasons  that  involve 
public  safety.  W'ho  was  responsible  for 
the  film  studio  being  a  firetrap?  Who 
inspected  the  building,  what  did  he  find 
and  what  did  he  do  about  it?  Was  any¬ 
body  ‘fixed’  to  wink  at  a  violation  of 


/^UR  language  is 
not  always  apt. 

Advertisers  look  into 
newspaper  values  and  in¬ 
dorse  those  which  enjoy 
high  “standing”  —  which 
means  those  which  are  steadily 
moving  forward!  It  is  this 
progressive  motion  perhaps 
which,  during  64  years, 
has  brought  such  wide¬ 
spread  “standing”  to 
'Florida’s  Foremost 
Newspaper.” 


^hc  SloriCia^imcs-tluion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


WRITER’S  GIFT  TO  HIMSELF 
GOES  TO  GOODFELLOWS 

CHARITY  can  be  carried  too 
far,  believes  Carl  Marsh,  re¬ 
porter  for  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

One  day  recently  be  came  into 
tbe  office  and  laid  a  brand  new 
shirt  and  necktie  on  a  chair.  A 
short  time  later  donations  for  the 
Goodfellows,  who  play  Santa  Claus 
to  Memphis  poor  through  Press- 
Scimitar,  were  turned  in  and  also 
laifl  on  the  chair. 

Still  later  Albert  Capley,  in 
charge  of  the  Goodfellows’  cam¬ 
paign  publicity,  came  in.  picked 
up  tbe  donations  and  Marsh’s  tie 
and  shirt  and  carried  them  to 
Goodfellows’  headquarters. 

Marsh  discovered  the  loss  two 
hours  later  and  set  up  a  large 
howl.  Capley  then  happened  to 
recall  a  small  package  on  top  of 
the  pile  he  had  carried  to  the 
Goodfellows’  center.  Diligent 
search  recovered  the  tie,  but  the 
shirt  is  still  missing. 


fire  prevention  rules?  Who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  negligence  that  made  it 
possible  for  convicts  to  plan  a  revolt? 

“These  are  the  questions  which  the 
newsiiaiKT  man  with  a  flare  and  a  feeling 
for  public  service  instinctively  asks  ana 
keeps  on  asking  until  he  gets  an  answer, 
no  matter  whether  his  efforts  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  paper  or  his  readers. 

"It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  do  not  do  nearly 
enough  to  prepare  men  and  women  for 
constructive,  creative  newspaper  work. 
Trade  school  methods  will  produce  re¬ 
porters,  copy-readers  and  make-up  men 
but  will  not  produce  a  flaming  newspaper 
mind,  eager  to  attack  public  wrong,  eager 
to  expose  fraud,  and  which,  as  Joseph 
I’lilitzer  phrased  it,  ‘will  never  be  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news.’  ” 


BICKEL  PICKS  GREAT 
NEWS  HGURES 


President  Hoover  First  on  U.P,  Pre*;. 
dent’s  List — Lindbergh  Third 
Most  Interesting 
Personality 


President  Hoover  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  news  figure  of  the  world  today 
by  Karl  .A.  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  American  Magazine,  Mr.  Biiiel  lists 
the  ten  greatest  news  personages  in  the 
following  order :  President  Hoover 
King  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Lindbergh,  Mussolini,  Ramsay  MacDon- 
aid,  David  Lloyd  George,  Henry  Ford 
Edison,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Oweii 
D.  Young.  King  George  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  listed  jointly. 

No  women  or  sports  stars  are  included 
in  the  list.  Of  Lindbergh,  Mr.  Bickel 
wrote:  “Like  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 
Henry  Ford,  he  has  come  to  represent 
an  idea,  and  an  almighty  potent  idea." 


NEELY  TAKES  U.  S.  POST 

Frederick  N.  Neely,  former  aviation 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  but  more 
recently  general  manager  of  the  National 
•Aeronautical  .Association  has  resigned  to 
become  chief  of  the  aeronautic  informa¬ 
tion  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  new  position  wa> 
created  under  the  expansion  program 
now  in  progress.  Mr.  Neely  will  be  chief 
liaison  officer  between  the  department 
and  the  industry  and  public. 


SMITH  HEADS  BUREAU 

Marshall  Smith,  tri-state  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  bureau  manager  of  the  Jackson, 
Miss.,  bureau  of  Press-Scimitar,  succeed¬ 
ing  Hilton  Butler,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Virgil  H.  F'ulling,  of  the  copy 
desk,  is  the  new  tri-state  editor. 


‘‘  Why  melt  metal  twice  to  use  it  once?** 


TO  THE  LEFT— 
Monomelt  -  equipped 
battery  of  Linotypes  in 
composing  room  o( 
Atlanta  Georgian,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia. 


[tfT 


BELOW— 

Phanton  view  of 
Monomelt  Unit 
rigidly  fastened  to 
machine  pot  show¬ 
ing  method  of  melt¬ 
ing  down  slugs  and 
delivering  clean,  hot 
metal  to  machine 
pot.  Note  governors 
that  maintain  per¬ 
fect  heat  control  in 
both  pots. 


The  Monomelt  System  begin*  at  the 
beginning,  cleans  up  the  composing 
room  and  systematize*  the  handling 
of  metal  from  killed-out  slugs  to 
casting.  It  does  away  with  the  metal 
furnace,  reduces  oxidation  and  cuts 
drossage  75%.  The  Monomelt  Sys¬ 
tem  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  one 
year. 


Electric  or  gat  Monomelt  Unite  are  made  for  Monotype, 
Intertype,  Linotype,  Linograph,  Ludlow  and  Elrod. 

Write  for  Detail*  to 

THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 

1636  Polk  St.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Urbanization 


and 

the  Country-Town 
Market 


If  you’re  truly  in  the  know  about 
the  country-town  market,  there’s 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  between  its 
people  and  the  people  of  the  city 
market. 

In  material  and  cultural  re¬ 
spects.  the  country-town  market  is 
experiencing  what  may  aptly  be 
described  as  urbanization. 

It  is  this  urbanization  that  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  wants  and  the  needs 
and  the  purchases  of  the  country- 
town  family. 

The  ability  of  the  country-town 
family  to  fill  these  wants  and  needs, 
and  its  ability  to  make  more  pur¬ 
chases.  will  become  apparent  to 
you  when  you  toss  out  of  date 
notions  away  and  come  to  know 
country-town  America  as  it  really 
is.  As  it  is  TODAY. 


As  a  market  for  all  things  that 
national  manufacturers  sell,  coun¬ 
try-town  America — a  two  markets- 
in-one-market — represents  60  mil¬ 
lions  of  buyers  with  33  billions  of 
spendable  dollars. 

As  a  market  that  can  stand  a  lot 
more  exploitation  no  matter  what 
your  product  is,  you’ve  got  a  pretty 
simple  coverage  job.  Take  your 
coverage  of  this  market  straight 
.  and  The  Countn’  Newspaper  is 
your  best  bet.  It’s  your  best  buy, 
too.  There’s  nothing  arbitrary 
about  The  Country  Newspaper. 
It’s  as  flexible  as  your  distribution. 
You  use  it  where  you  need  it. 

If  you’re  interested,  ask  us  to  tell 
you  more.  We  represent  6,800 
country  newspapers,  and  all  we 
know  about  them  is  at  your 
disposal. 


American  Press  Association 

225  West  39th  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

122  S.  Michifui  At*.  2111  Woodward  Ava.  Interstata  Bldg. 


Complete  Your 
File  of  Rates  and 
Essential  Publica¬ 
tion  Data  with 


THE 

COMPLETE 

DIRECTORY 

OF 

COUNTRY 

NEWSPAPER 

RATES 


The 

Third  Annual 
Edition 
is  a 

Fact-packed 

Volume 

of 

367  Pages 


Listing  up  -  to  -  date 
rates,  circulations 
mechanical  data,  and 
other  publishing 
facts  of  ALL  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


A  necessary  working 
tool  to  every  national 
advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


Price  ^3 


BALTIMORE 
1008  Fidolitjr  Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
906  Walton  Bldg. 
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LIGHT,  FLIPPANT  COPY  ADVOCATED  TO 
BANISH  “WHO  CARES?”  ATTITUDE 

Origrinality  Needed  to  Attract  Reader  Interest,  Says  Frank 
Grady  of  Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore — Ads  Must  Have 
“Desire  Under  the  Ems” 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Fkahe  Gkady 


The  !aii>;ua>;e  of  1930,  not  the  languaftc 
of  18<)0.  is  the  language  for  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  the  opinion  of  Frank  Grady, 
newly  appointed 
copy  chief  and 
account  executive 
for  Smith,  Stur¬ 
gis  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

The  light,  so¬ 
phisticated.  per¬ 
haps  humorous 
copy  that  has  the 
same  tone  as  the 
ordinary  talk  of 
the  people  who 
may  buy  your 
goods,  he  points 
out,  has  a  big 
advantage  over  the  copy  that  always 
preserves  its  dignity.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  that  “speaks  out  of  turn,”  and 
avoids  saying  the  obvious,  is  the  one 
that  will  be  read,  he  declares. 

He  himself  has  used  humor  and  even 
flippancy  in  advertising  with  good  effect 
— not  only  in  wording,  but  in  pictures. 
In  a  recent  interview  he  cited  some  ad¬ 
vertisements  written  in  recent  years  for 
the  Hartmann  Trunk  Company,  whose 
advertising  he  will  continue  to  handle 
in  his  new  position  with  Smith,  Sturgis 
&  Moore.  In  many  of  these,  effects  al¬ 
most  grotesque  were  achieved  by  photo¬ 
graphing  dolls  of  awkward  pose  and 
dress  in  the  company  of  toy  trunks. 

"Hotel  Porches  Can  Be  Critical,” 
said  the  headline  over  a  photograph  of  a 
beautifully  dressed  gir.  entering  a  resort 
hotel  accompanied  by  a  porter  with  her 
sad  looking  luggage.  Other  advertise¬ 
ments  took  the  same  tone,  seeking  to 
emphasize  the  looks  of  one's  luggage  as 
a  social  asset — or  liability.  This  type  of 
advertisement  drew  criticism  in  some 
quarters  as  being  snobbish,  hut  that  very 
fact  indicates  that  it  caught  public  at¬ 
tention,  Mr.  Grady  said. 

“It  was  a  shirt-sleeve  campaign."  he 
chuckled.  "Some  of  it  may  have  been 
a  little  rough,  but  it  sold  trunks,  and  it 
did  the  wEole  trunk  industry  a  lot  of 
good.  We  didn’t  mean  to  l>e  unkind, 
but  we  did  recognize  the  potency  of 
friendly  ridicule  in  reaching  the  type  of 
people  who  felt  that  they  ought  to  own 
good  looking  luggage  but  who  hadn’t 
done  anything  about  it. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  campaign  should  go  to  the  manutac- 
turers,  for  not  every  firm  would  have 
permitted  the  lightness  we  used  in  our 
copy.  Some  advertisers  feel  that  they 
don't  want  anyone  joking  about  their 
products.  I  think  there  is  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  liberal  writing,  however. 

“In  other  years  a  customer  who 
bought  a  plain  black  trunk  w'as  washed 
up'  for  life.  It  might  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  he  didn't  think  about  its 
looks.  So  we  took  this  light,  kidding 
tone  to  call  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  these  antiques  in  the  attic. 

“I  can  forgive  advertising  almost 
everv-thing  except  being  uninteresting. 
And  why  not?  You  ask  the  reader  to 
give  you  something  for  nothing — time 
and  attention.  He  has  too  many  things 
to  do  and  too  many  things  to  think 
about  to  spend  any  time  with  you  Unless 
you  provide  some  education  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  And  if  your  copy  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  these  things,  you  have  only  one  re¬ 
course — to  slug  your  prospect  over  the 
head  with  the  product's  name.  That  is 
not  the  l)est  advertising  in  the  world  un¬ 
less  the  unit  of  sale  is  so  small  and  re¬ 
sistance  so  slight  and  your  distribution 
so  large  that  you  don’t  have  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“It’s  a  smart  advertiser  who  realizes 
that  the  reader  looks  at  copy  in  a  ‘Who 
cares?’  frame  of  mind— ‘What  of  it?’ 
The  well-known  public  is  interested  first 


of  all  in  itself.  Copy  must  be  cramful 
<;f  genuine  eiithUsia.sm  and  with  'Desire 
Under  the  Ems'  in  every  line.” 


... 


How  to  Own  Your  Own 
Clothes  in  College 

Avoid  embarra»$inf[  nudity  by  parking 
the  wardrobe  in  a  Hartmann  Student  Special 

A  SHEER  stroke  of  (trains— this 
one  Instesd  of  the  old-fash- 
lODcd  cioict  and  anctmt  drrsaer, 
keep  rhe  season  s  rejialta  locked  up 
in  this  HurifMfMi  “First  National 
strongboi 

Eliminates  all  pirate  tendenciet  i 
the  rooa>mate,  fratemitjr  brothers 
and  ocher  vagrant  borrowers  who 
may  be  the  salt  of  the  eanh  to  their 
mothers,  bat  sheer  borglan  at  bean . 
SfxMTv  looking  loggage  coo— this 
affair.  Ruilt  c^iecially 

tr^  j  c'M.  •  iM  everything  from  the  odd  socks  i 

btmaent  5p^l  the  old  coonskm  coat-  four  to  c< 

snso,  haberdashery even  W/ the 
^  V/  pscroresof  the  girl-frieod.  Shoe-box, 

hm.  drawers. compartments galoit.  The 

^MM.  iMii  twi'arawaw,  M  Only  thing  l^ing  M  the  shower. 

Why  wail?  Get  one  now  and  travel 
like  a  gentleman.  Yo«  will  6nd  the 
■I*?*  ooe  yo«  like  in  foar  sixes  from 
coS5S. 

Ma/r  •/  fht  itntr  tkdfi  smJ  jttftj  ftsimrt 

Hartmann  Trunks 

Flippant  treatment  of  trunk  ropy. 

Mr.  Grady  was  formerly  copy  chief 
with  Redfield-Coupe.  Iik.  Before  that 
he  was  with  the  H.  K.  McCann  c»)m- 
pany,  the  Wales  Advertising  company 
and  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
company.  His  decision  to  enter  adver¬ 
tising  dates  back  to  the  war.  Just  out 
of  Dartmouth,  he  was  in  the  flying 
service.  His  companions  often  talked 
about  what  they  would  do  after  the  war. 

“Everyone  else  had  a  profession  to  g<i 
back  to.  I  didn’t.”  he  said.  “So  I  said 
I  was  an  advertising  man.” 

One  problem  tackled  in  connection 
with  the  Hartmann  Trunk  advertising 
was  that  of  educating  the  firm's  dealers 
to  regular  and  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  I'^rly  in  this  attempt  it  was 
found  that  if  a  dealer  received  no  im¬ 
mediate  and  outstanding  response  to  an 
advertisement  he  was  convinced  that  ad¬ 
vertising  was  not  successful.  Now, 
however,  Mr.  Grady  estimated  that 
dealers  are  spending  three  to  four  times 
as  much  in  their  local  new'spapers  as 
the  company  spends  on  national  copy. 

“The  Hartmann  company,  incidentally, 
has  had  some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  in  aiding  dealers.”  he  added.  “In 
tw'o  particular  instances  dealers  who  had 
never  advertised,  or  who  had  advertised 
sporadically,  achieved  really  phenomenal 
success  through  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  fun  five  times  a  week,  consist¬ 
ently,  even  though  they  were  using  the 
weaker  paper  of  a  two  paper  town — 
which  is  a  pretty  good  iiylication  that 
advertising  faith  is  an  important  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  successful  merchant.” 

GIELLERUP  TAKES  NEW  POST 

S.  H.  Giellerup,  formerly  with  the 
Frank  Seaman  agency.  New  York,  has 
joined  the  newly-organized  firm  of 
Dyer-Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  as  copy  director. 


Get*  Four  Agricultural  Account* 

Frank  B.  White  Company,  agricultural 
advertising  agency  of  Chicago,  reports 
the  addition  of  four  new  accounts  as 
follows :  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  t  ompany, 

Madison,  Wis. ;  Kuhn  Chickeries,  Oco- 
noniowoc,  and  Monroe,  Wis.;  Dr.  F.  X. 
Schram  laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
.Middle  Creek  Hatcheries,  Middle  Creek, 
I’a. 


Indian  Motor*  Name*  Tracy 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  the  Indian 
.Motocycle  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
makers  of  Indian  motors,  and  Indian 
outl)oard  motors. 

Grenell  Agency  Appointed 

Grenell  Advertising  .\gency,  Detroit, 
has  secured  the  account  of  the  Detroit 
and  tleveland  Navigation  Company. 
Other  new  accounts  of  this  agency  include 
the  Pioneer  Automatic  Merchandising 
Corporation. 


Key  Get*  Motor  Account 

Key  .Advertising  Company,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Sayers  &  Scoville  Company. 
Cincinnati  manufacturer  of  hearses  and 
ambulances.  Business  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 


To  Place  Clothing  Copy 

Keller-Heumann-Thompson  Company, 
Inc.,  clothing  manufacturers  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  have  retained  the  United  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency  of  New  York  City  as 
their  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
cf)usel. 


AD  TIPS 


Wm.  B.  Akin  Company,  Kritk  Iluildint;  Aiim'X. 
I'ltNlMirirli.  I  M.  In  t<i  prt^rarf  a  lint  <»f  newa 
papera  for  tho  IIKUl  ndvertiNiiig  on  (iiilf  Kotin 
line  rompan.v,  riitNbiir};h. 

Berrinrer  A  Meyers  Company,  IKi  South  lioar 
born  street,  I'liioaRo.  Are  setulinif  ttnlers  to 


>1  larKe  lUt  of  newspaporw  on  the  Py,,niirt  i, 
t  oiiipiinj,  .Marshall,  Michigan.  l>ru« 


Brandt  Alvertiaing  Company,  j;r,  North  mu. 
i-'ai.  avenue.  Chicago.  la  .■un.l,leri„a 
plana  for  the  advertlalug  of  the  0'Ced.r  f- 
iwratlon,  Chicago. 


Ham,  Advertising  Company,  30S  Main 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  la  aenciiug  order,  to  n  ' 
of  iiewapapera  in  ai-attereil  territory  on  F  . 
Dillingham  Company,  Cincinnati.  ' 

Joh.  ttono  Advortiaing  and  Salea  Sorvioea  lae 
L’tl  Korhea  atreet.  Uoclieater,  .S.  V 
lip  liat<  (Hiring  .laimary,  .tprll  aa’d  .tagi.fM' 
K.  liriltltli  Ilnghea,  Inc.,  X,.»  v.rlt 
tlac  Krnacheii  .Salta.  ’ 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc..  -47  Park  avemu. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  .T'’ 
Sterling  Silversiiiitlia  linild  of  .tmerloa 
York.  '  ■ 

Lyddon,  Harford  &  Kimball.  Inc.  H 
street,  Kocheatcr,  X.  V.  Will  make  up  li.t.* 
during  .liiiiiiur.v.  .Se|itemlier  and  Octeber  r. 
Willlania  S.  Itlce,  Inc.,  .tdania,  N.  Y  ' 


Matteaoa-Fogarty  &  Jordan  Company  Sirl 
North  .Micliigan  avenue,  Cliicago.  i„  ii,uiii'| 
contracta  to  iiewapapera  on  Kellogg  Swltrhboanjf 
A  Siipid.v  Company,  Chicago.  'i 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  building  i 
trolt.  Will  make  up  llata  during  January  f„r 
Kdgur  A.  .Murray  Company,  Detroit,  niannfo,.'’ 
tnrers  of  Inaecilcldea. 


Reincke-Ellia  Company,  .-.1*0  North  Mlrhlga 


cmie,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  account 'of 


•Motor  Transit  Maiiageinciit  Company,  Chicar" 
in  the  future.  ^ 


Ruiaell  M.  Seodi  Company,  Consolidated  bullil-' 
ing,  IndinuaiMilla,  Ind.  la  preparing  a  li,t  (,f 
iieWBpaiM-ra  for  tlie  Ht-’K)  advertising  on  Va, 
Camp  Ko(al  I'rialucta  Company,  Indianapolit. 

Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company,  453  Waulr- 
liigtou  atreet,  Boston.  Will  make  up  llata  dur 
lug  the  month  of  January  for  Iver  Johnton  a 
.\rma  &  Cycle  Works,  Fitchburg,  Masatcbnielia 


J.  Walter  Thompaon  Company,  410  Sortli 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  consider  tljr 
spring  caiiiimign  on  \  igoro,  a  product  of  Sain 
A  Coinpan.v.  Cliicago,  aoine  time  in  Februar.v. 

Tracy-Locke-Dawaon  Company,  Dallaa,  Tn««. 
la  sending  orders  to  a  few  small  eastern  pspira 
on  Numianiatic  Company. 


Williama  A  Cunnyngham,  0  North  Klrliig.ii 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  durlnt 
January  for  the  College  Inn  Food  I'roducia 
Company,  Chicago. 


NEW  BURNS-HALL  CLIENT 

Burns-Hall  Advertising  agency,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  the  Heinn  comijanv,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  manufacturers  of  Inose-leai 
binders. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


In  speaking  of  efficiency  and  dependability  you  have 
only  to  mention  the  CUSHMAN  OFFSET  MOTOR. 

Mr.  Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  says: 

"We  gave  your  motor  a  good  test  by  working  it  night  and 
day  (24  hours  a  day),  without  a  stop  for  ten  days,  a  total 
of  240  hours,  without  a  bit  of  trouble.  The  motor  at  the 
end  of  the  run  was  cool  and  ready  for  ten  more  days. 
All  equipment  furnished  direct  by 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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Mr.  Russell’s  re¬ 
view  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  trends  in 
1930  motor  cars 
will  be  dispatched 
immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show. 

1,000  words 

Interesting 
Authoritative 
Popularly  priced 

No  mention  of 
cars  by  name 

25,000,000  car 
owners  and  driv¬ 
ers  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  the  Rus¬ 
sell  type  of  show 
story. 

We  have  also  pre¬ 
pared  complete 
editorial  service 
for  your  local 
AUTO  SHOW 
issue. 

Samples  on 
request. 

Wire  or  Write  , 
Now 


Riding  With  R  ussell 


Leaders  in  the  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  recog- 
nize  the  greater  productiveness  of  ADVERTISING 
placed  with  newspapers  that  are  stimulating  interest 
in  all  phases  of  car  ownership  through  the  high  calibre 
of  their  MOTOR  EDITORIAL  PAGES. 

FREDERICK  C.  RUSSELL  features  and  special  arti¬ 
cles  are  playing  their  part  in  this  common  sense 
policy  in  conjunction  with  the  automobile  editorial 
progress  of  the  following  REPRESENTATIVE 
NEWSPAPERS: 


Washington  Star 
Hartford  Times 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Peoria  Journal 
Newark  Call 
Worcester  Telegram 
Akron  Times-Press 
Springfield  Union 
Tampa  Times 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
New  Haven  Register 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Asbury  Park  Press 
New  London  Day 
Wheeling  Register 
Buffalo  News 


New  York  Times 

Providence  Journal 

Portland  Express 

Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 

Lexington  Leader 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Middletown  Times  Herald 

Calgary  Herald 

Michigan  City  News 

Berkshire  Eagle 

Faribault  News 

Jersey  Journal 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch 

Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter 

Troy  Observer- Budget 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Ottawa  Citizen 

San  Antonio  Express 


“The  Complete  Motor  Page”  ■' 

Current  Motoring  -  John  Smith  and  His  Car  -  Better  Driving 
Special  Article  Service  -  Autolines  -  Milady’s  Motoring. 

Riding  with  Russell 

Distinguished  features  that  tie-up  with  the  Frederick  C.  Russell  by-line  in 
the  national  magazines — Popular  Mechanics,  Psychology,  American  Motor¬ 
ist,  Nation’s  Business,  Motor  Life,  Literary  Digest  and  16  leading  motor 
club  publications. 

The  Russell  Service 

115  WALBRIDGE  ROAD 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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MUSSOLINrS  PACT  WITH  VATICAN  MAY 
BREAK  FASCIST  CENSORSHIP 

Official  Church  Newspaper  Now  Immune  from  Censors — 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Wires 
Are  Available  in  Holy  City 


By  ALBIN  E. 

GEN'EVA,  Dec.  16. — Mussolini’s  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  Italian  press,  water-tight 
until  the  treaty  with  the  Vatican,  is  en¬ 
countering  considerable  difficulty  these 
days  according  to  messages  which  seep 
across  the  border  and  the  articles  which 
appear  in  Osserz’atore  Romano,  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  of  the  V’atican  which  is 
published  within  the  Holy  City  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  immune  from  the  blue-pencil¬ 
ing  of  the  official  Fascist  censor. 

While  II  Becco  Giallo  (The  Yellow 
Beak)  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Fas- 
cisti  jears  ago,  still  screams  through  its 
clamped  beak  from  Paris  and  other  points 
of  publication,  Osservatore  Romano,  from 
within  the  Vatican  City  walls  continues 
its  attacks  upon  Fascist  regime  whenever 
it  counters  the  will  of  the  Church. 
Furthermore,  the  foreign  newspaper  men 
located  in  Italy  thus  far  have  found  it 
possible  to  transmit  cables  to  their 
various  newspapers  containing  verbatim 
quotations  from  Osservatore  Romano. 
How  long  this  privilege  will  continue  de¬ 
pends  perhaps  upon  the  moderation  with 
which  the  Vatican  newspaper  conducts 
its  criticisms  of  the  regime,  but  up  to  the 
present  “reprints”  of  the  Church  paper 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
word-tight  cordon  which  surrounds  Fas¬ 
cist  frontiers. 

The  feud  which  persists  between  the 
Church  and  the  Mussolini  government  is 
illustrated  by  a  dispatch  which  has  just 
appeared  in  Germania,  organ  of  the 
powerful  Catholic  (Centrist)  Party  in 
Germany.  The  Germania  correspondent 
telegraphed  from  Rome  as  follows : 

“Rome. — The  Pope  yesterday  received 
the  priesthood  of  Rome  in  audience  and 
delivered  a  speech,  in  commenting  upon 
which  the  Osservatore  Romano  says  His 
Holiness  cmnplained  bitterly  that  recent 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  Italian  press 
containing  news  which  reached  a  climax 
of  indiscretion  and  unkindliness. 

(The  articles  referred  to  were  written 
under  the  signature  of  M.  Lando  Fer- 
retti,  chief  of  the  Fascist  Press  Bureau 
and  were  comments  upon  a  book  by  the 
well-known  Italian  author  Mario  Mis- 
seroli  purporting  to  give  the  inside  story 
of  the  Lateran  Pact.  One  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  appeared  in  the  official  Corriere 
Della  Sera.  The  book  was  published  by 
the  official  Fascist  concern  II  Littorie). 

“The  Pope  declared  that  he  had  always 
defended  the  honor  of  Our  Lord,  as  well 
as  of  the  Church  itself  in  its  community 
and  of  the  Vatican.  He  added  that  he 
had  already  made  strong  protests  against 
these  unfair  publications. 

(The  Italian  press  never  is  allowed  to 
print  articles  concerning  the  Vatican’s 
protests,  which  appear  only  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  Vatican  paper  Osservatore  Romano, 
which  finds  itself  ccmsiderably  handi¬ 
capped). 

“The  Pope  continued  that  he  had  only 
received  the  answer  that  the  ‘publications 
had  no  formal  importance’.  Furthermore 
His  Holiness  complained  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  newspapers  of  Italy  found  their  exis¬ 
tence  well-nigh  unbearable.  Even  the 
Catholic  publications  dealing  exclusively 
with  religious  and  esthetic  matters  were 
handicapped.  In  writing  about  the 
Vatican  the  Catholic  press  found  itself 
hampered.  It  could  not  defend  the  rights 
of  the  Pope  himself.  Comments  cm  the 
Lateran  Treaty  or  its  observations  were 
prohibited.”  (^rmania,  Dec.  3.  1929. 

Through  devious  channels  it  appears 
that  the  Vatican  and  its  pseudo-free  press 
is  getting  under  the  skin  of  the  Fascist 
Regime.  Censorship  of  the  Italian  news¬ 
papers,  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  is 
enforced,  but  the  majority  of  Italian 
readers  who  are  as  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  as  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state  are  finding  the  news  they 
want  in  the  Observatore  Romano.  The 
Catholic  newspapers  outside  of  Italy — 
in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria  and  even  Spain  repeat  the 
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complaints  of  Osservatore  Romano  and 
Rome  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects. 

Another  interesting  factor  that  has 
developed  is  the  establishment  within  the 
Vatican  City  of  a  telegraph  office.  For 
some  time  the  Vatican  City  has  had  its 
own  postoffice  but  only  recently  has  the 
telegraph  and  telephonic  (international) 
service  been  added.  The  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  that  now  confronts  the  muzzled  for¬ 
eign  correspcMidents  is  whether  they  can 
send  uncensored  dispatches  from  Vatican 
City  and  still  maintain  their  residence 
in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Censorship  in  wartime  has  proved  dif¬ 
ficult  enough  to  enforce  in  Europe,  but 
censorship  in  peace  time  also  has  its 
tribulations.  The  Fascist  regime  has 
just  found  it  necessary — after  seven 
years  of  experimenting — to  suspend  11 
Jmpero,  CMie  of  Rome’s  leading  dailies. 
No  reason  is  given  by  either  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  newspaper  for  halting  pub¬ 
lication.  Simply  the  curt  notice  at  the 
head  of  a  front-page  column  that  the  issue 
was  to  be  its  last. 

The  greatest  thorn  in  Mussolini’s  side 
continues  to  be  the  irrepressible  II  Becco 
Giallo.  The  circulaticMi  of  this  contra¬ 
band  periodical  is  authoritatively 
reported  to  have  passed  the  1(X),(X)0 
mark.  Thousands  of  copies  reach  South 
America  and  the  United  States  while  tens 
of  thousands  leak  into  Italy  through 
channels  which  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
disclose — even  at  the  cost  of  suppressing 
an  extremely  interesting  story. 

One  prominent  Genoese  businessman 
informed  the  writer  that  he  usually 
receives  three  copies  of  the  paper — one 
mailed  from  France,  another  from  Bel¬ 
gium  and  a  third  from  “somewhere  in 
Italy.”  Since  it  is  high  treason  to  be 
found  in  possession  of  the  forbidden  pub¬ 
lication  he  carefully  reads  it  and  then 
passes  the  three  copies  along  to  the  Fas¬ 
cist  Police  (who  devour  its  contents  as 
avidly  as  the  most  extreme  anti-fascist). 
Even  Benito  Mussolini  reads  II  Becco 
regularly,  it  is  said,  while  the  King  of 
Italy  finds  its  barbed  thrusts,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  pillory  His  Majesty  along 
with  the  Dictator,  refreshing,  it  is 
reported. 

NEWSPAPER  CLUB  CELEBRATES 

The  holiday  spirit  was  spread  liber¬ 
ally  about  Times  Square,  Dec.  24,  when 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Club  held  a 
community  celebration  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  musical  program  was  given 
in  the  street  against  the  background  of 
Times  Square’s  community  Christmas 
tree.  The  Aida  Brass  Quartette  and 
Miss  Helen  Schaeffer  soprano,  gave 
several  numbers  and  the  New  Yoyk 
Sanitation  Commission  Band  supplied  the 
main  part  of  the  musical  program. 


May  the  New  Year 
bring  to  you 

HEALTH- 

HAPPINESS— 

PROSPERITY 

and  expert  coverage 
of  every  scientific 
event — by 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C 


VETERAN  PRINTER  DIES 

Tom  Barnes  Stricken  After  Setting 
Up  Friend’s  Obituary 

The  keyboard  was  blurred.  It  seemed 
Tom  Barnes’  fingers  just  couldn’t  hit  the 
right  keys.  Funny,  too,  because  he’d  been 
pounding  that  big  linotype  for  30  years, 
listening  to  the  musical  clink  as  the  mats 
dropped  down  into  the  machine,  listening 
to  the  rattle  of  the  slug  lines. 

But  Tom’s  fingers  would  hit  the  wrong 
keys,  and  he’d  stop,  and  wonder.  Maybe 
it  wasn’t  so  strange  after  all.  Tom 
Barnes  was  recording  in  cold  metal  the 
death  story  of  his  friend,  Ed  Kelsey, 
with  whom  he’d  been  in  newspaper  work 
these  30  years.  He  was  setting  up  in  type 
an  editorial  tribute  to  Kelsey,  Toledo 
News-Bee  columnist  who  had  died  the 
day  before. 

That  was  Wednesday,  last  week. 

On  Thursday  another  operator  was 
setting  up  the  story  of  Tom  Barnes  in 
the  same  metal  letters,  for  Tom  Barnes 
was  dead. 

A  little  more  than  24  hours  after  he 
set  the  story  of  Kelsey,  Barnes  died  in 
his  home  of  cardiac  asthma,  a  disease 
kindred  to  the  one  that  brought  death 
to  his  friend,  Ed  Kelsey. 

News-Bee  printers  that  day  bent  a  little 
closer  over  their  keyboards — had  expres¬ 
sions  on  their  faces  a  little  more  serious 
as  they  pounded  out  the  record  of  an¬ 
other  day’s  events. 

Barnes  was  51,  the  same  age  as  Kelsey. 
The  two  had  started  work  on  the  News- 
Bee  more  than  20  years  ago  almost  at 
the  same  time. 

Barnes  shoveled  snow  in  front  of  his 
home  Wednesday  night.  Shortly  after 
he  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  his  con¬ 
dition  rapidly  grew  more  serious. 


WALKER  IN  LINCOLN 

Herbert  W.  Walker,  editor  of  NEA 
Service,  is  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  because  of 
the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Walker’s 
father. 


SAYS  JUDGE  BIASED 

Nations  Files  Affidavits  in  $1,000,000 
Suit  Based  on  Articles 

Acting  as  his  own  attorney,  Gus  0 
Natiems,  former  prohibition  agent  at  St! 
Louis,  filed  an  affidavit  of  bias  aM 
prejudice  Dec.  21  against  Federal  Jufe 
Faris  at  St.  Louis  and  moved  for  a  2s 
qualification  of  the  judge  to  try  the  suit 
of  Nations  for  $1,000,000  damages  against 
Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  WillebTandt  S 
m  a  senes  of  newspaper  articles  aft« 
leaving  the  office  of  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  prohibition  enforc^ 
ment,  made  reference  to  Nations  in  con- 
nection  with  operations  of  the  Griesedick 
brewery  at  St.  Louis. 

Nations’  suit  against  Mrs.  Willebrandt 
was  filed  in  the  state  circuit  court  but 
recently  was  transferred  to  the  federal 
court  on  application  of  Mrs.  Willebrandt, 
and  by  chance  was  assigned  to  Judge 
Faris. 

ADDING  PRESS  ROOMS 

New  Capitol  Plant  Revised  to  Accoa. 
modate  Newspapers 

Because  “newspapers  ;  re  a  part  of  the 
legislative  machinery”  galleries  for  news¬ 
paper  men  and  press  rooms  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plans  for  the  main  unit  of 
the  state  capitol  building  at  Charleston 
W.  Va. 

Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect,  had  pro¬ 
vided  no  press  rooms  in  the  unit  and 
members  of  the  capitol  commission  r^ 
quested  that  the  omission  be  rem^ed. 

ASKS  $10,000  LIBEL  DAMAGES 

K.  L.  Webster,  publisher  of  the  leront 
(Idaho)  Journal,  is  being  sued  for  $10,- 
000  on  a  libel  charge  brought  by  C.  C. 
Hyde,  agricultural  instructor  in  the 
Jerome  high  school.  Hyde  brought  suit 
on  the  ground  that  Webster  published 
slanderous  editorials  disparaging  meth¬ 
ods  he  used  in  instruction. 


XBURGESS/ 

'  A  ■  LABORATORY  ■  PRODUCT 

GREETINGS 

Because  of  the  sincerity  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
our  many  friends  and  customers  for  the 
part  they  have  played  in  our  business 
prosperity  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
We  look  forward  to  the  continuance  of 
our  friendly  relations  and  wish  you  all 

A  Merry  Cliristmas  anJ 
A  Happy/  Prosperous  New  year 


STtmOTYFt  MAT  DIVISION 


C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  InC. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 


Y  Standardized'^ 


Intertype  Improvement  No.  40 
_ unequally  spared  channel  en¬ 
trance  partitions  make  possible 
larger  sizes  of  matrices  on 
standard  90  channel  magazines. 


WHAT  THE  43  INTERTYPE 
IMPROVEMENTS  MEAN: 


I  Spaceband  Key  adjustable  to  suit  oper¬ 

ator. 

2.  Light  Touch  Keyboard  increases  speed, 
j.  Auxiliary  Spaceband  Key  saves  reach¬ 
ing  across  keyboard. 

4.  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  can  be  replaced 

instantly. 

5.  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  Retainer  pre¬ 

vents  ‘‘creeping.’’ 

6.  Interchangeable  Keyboard  Rods. 

7.  Only  Two  Parts  to  Escapement. 

8.  Quick-Change  magazines  are  removed 

from  rear. 

9.  Curved  Assembler  Front  increases  as¬ 

sembly  speed. 

10.  Positive  Assembler  practically  elimi¬ 

nates  transpositions. 

IL  Assembling  Elevator  eliminates  trou¬ 
blesome  wire  release. 

II  Non-Clogging  Spaceband  Box. 

U.  Instantly  replaced  Star  Wheel. 

14.  Line  Delivery  Carriage  prevents  space- 

band  breakage. 

15.  Hardened  Steel  Matrix  Retaining 

Pawls. 

16.  Vise  Jaw  Adjustment  makes  quick 

change  of  line  lengths. 

17.  Mold  Slide  Safety  Device  saves  mat¬ 

rices  and  prevents  squirts. 

U.  Interchangeable  Mold  Liners  save  liner 
investment. 

llPump  Spring  is  easily  adjustable  to  de¬ 
liver  perfect  slugs. 

JO.  Electrically  Perfect  Thermostat. 

Jl.  Extra  Large  Metal  Pot  maintains  more 
uniform  temperature. 

2J.  One  Mouthpiece  handles  all  kinds  of 
work. 

JS.  Automatic  Blank  Slug  Device  is  a  time¬ 
saving  convenience. 

JtMold  Driving  Pinion  Shaft  Friction 
Clutch  relieves  harmful  strain  on 
driving  mechanism. 

J5.  Intertype  Electric  Pot  gives  uniform 
heat. 

Jt  Interchangeable  Mold  Caps. 

27.  Mold  Disk  can  be  removed  without  re¬ 
moving  the  stud  from  the  disk. 

JAMold  Disk  Turning  Knob  eliminates 
damage  due  to  wrong  timing. 

H  Universal  Ejector  has  solid  blades  for 
all  sizes  of  slugs. 

M.  Screw-bearing  Knife  Block  insures 
parallel  slugs. 

ft.  All  measures  up  to  42  pica  ems  wide. 

Jt.  Elevator  Transfer  Mechanism  prevents 
“spills.” 

JJ.  Second  Elevator  Lower  Guide  causes 
the  second  elevator  to  lift  vertically 
without  a  sharp  jerk. 

JiWide  Tooth  Sure  Running  Matrices — 
a  Famous  Intertype  Feature. 

J5.  Second  Elevator  Starting  Weight  gives 
second  elevator  absolutely  even 
movement 

JlFont  Distinguisher  is  easily  readable 
from  front  of  machine. 

Jl.  Wear- Ad  justing  Distributor  Mecha¬ 
nism  saves  slightly  worn  matrices. 

SJ.  Automatic  Magazine  Shutter  shuts  out 
dirt  and  flat  matrices. 

U.  Channel  Entrances  are  self-aligning  to 
each  magazine. 

M.  Variable  spacing  of  Channel  Entrance 
Partitions  make  possible  larger  faces 
on  main  magazine. 

ILCam  Wiper  cleans  and  oils  cam  face. 
®.Back  Mold  Wiper  prevents  accumula¬ 
tion  of  metal  on  back  of  molds. 

*J.8lde  Unit  No.  3  has  maximum  face  ca¬ 
pacity. 


Improvement 
ISo.  40 


one 


A  Life  Saver  When  the 
Ad  Alley  is  Jammed 


Whon  nearly  lime  lo  elone  the  formN  and  Ihe  foreman  needs  a  big 
^'siring**  of  18  point  iniid — and  Ihe  aii  alley  is  jsimmed — he  ean  get  it  on  the  text 
maehines.  if  they  are  Intertypes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  heads  as  well  as  Ihe  text  ean  be  set  on  Intertypes  beeause 
all  Intertype  magazines  have  um^quaily  spaei^d  <*hannel  entranei^s.  This  means 
that  you  ean  run  reading  and  display  sizes  4»f  matriees  up  to  a  full  width  18 
p4>int  bold  in  a  standard  90-ehannei  Intertype  magazine. 

The  13  Intertype  improvements  were  ail  made  to  meet  specific  instances 
of  where  savings  in  time  and  miiney  were  desired.  They  are  more  than  just 
features— they  are  real  improv<'ments  that  make  more  satisfied  employees  as 
well  as  more  prosperous  publishers. 

Write  today  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  your  copy  of  ^"^Intertype 
Features’’— a  booklet  that  illustrates  as  well  as  describes  the  13  reasons  why 
the  Intertype  is  known  as  the  progressive  line  composing  machine. 


IIVTERTYPE  €ORPORATIO!V<  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  360  Furman  St.;  Ckleago  130  North  Franklin  St.; 
Now  Orloang  810  Howard  Ave.;  San  Franeineo  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Anyolos  1220  South  Maple 
Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  Canada  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 

DlNtrlhntora  thronghout  the  world 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  DECOME  ODSOLETE 


Set  in  Ideal  tteioa  and  Bodoni  ttodem 
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CALIFORNIA  GROUP  TO 
MEET  JAN.  10-11 


“California  —  Advertising  Minded” 
Theme  of  Publishers’  Annual 
Gathering  in  Long  Beach — 

To  Award  Cups 


Circulation  audits  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  will  be  the  main  topics  under 
discussion  at  the  42nd  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  Breakers  Hotel  in 
Long  Beach,  Jan.  10  and  11. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  gathering  of 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  golden  state 
in  history,  it  is  predicted,  for  under  the 
presidency  of  Justus  F.  Craenier.  Orantje 
Daily  News,  this  jear,  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
actually  grown  to  be  statewide  with 
business  offices  in  both  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  and  an  employed  staff  of 
five  under  the  direction  of  John  B.  Long, 
executive  secretary. 

“California — .Advertising  Minded”  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  convention. 

Friday  morning,  Jan.  10,  Don  Thomas, 
executive  secretary  of  the  All  Year  Gub 
of  Southern  California  will  speak  on 
“Community  Advertising.”  W.  B.  Gers- 
singcr,  advertising  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  will 
speak  on  “Co-operative  Advertising.” 

Friday  noon,  a  members’  luncheon  will 
be  held  at  which  two  cups  will  be 
awarded :  one  for  the  best  front  i«ge 
of  a  weekly  newspajKr  member,  given 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  the  other  for 
the  best  editorial  page  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  member,  given  by  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  convention  will 
be  separated  into  three  division  round 
tables : 

Weeklies  division,  presided  over  by 
Vice-President  Ford  A.  Chatters,  Lindsay 
Gazette. 

Dailies  Division,  presided  over  by 
Vice-President  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz 
News. 

Printers  division,  presided  over  by 
Carroll  H.  Smith,  state  printer  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  La  Mesa  Scout. 

At  the  weeklies  division  round  table, 
discussion  on  the  “Circulation  Audit” 
will  be  led  by  M.  R.  Henry,  Livermore 
Herald;  “Lo^l-National  Rate  Differen¬ 
tial”  by  George  H.  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel; 
“Special  Representation”  by  Grover  C. 
Whyte,  Torrance  Herald. 

At  the  dailies  division  round  table,  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Local-National  Rate  Differen¬ 
tial”  will  be  led  by  Robert  P.  Holliday, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook;  “Metrooolitan 
Advertising  in  I>ocal  Dailies”  by  Horace 
Amphlett,  .San  Mateo  Times  and  News 
Leader;  “Promotion  of  Local  Advertis¬ 
ing”  by  George  F.  Morell,  Palo  Alto 
Times:  and  “Factory  Advertising  Assess¬ 
ments”  by  Allen  Griffin,  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald. 

At  the  printers  division  round  table, 
discussion  on  “Faddism  in  Type  Faces” 
will  be  led  by  Roy  O.  Slmdinger  of 
I^s  Angeles ;  “Care  of  Line  Casting 
Machine”,  bv  John  R.  Spann  of  San 
Francisco:  “Style  Manuals,  Their  Use 
and  Abuse”,  Carroll  H.  Smith,  La  Mesa 
Scout. 

On  Friday  evening  will  be  held  the 
annual  banquent  of  the  Association,  the 
program  for  which  is  being  announced 
by  President  Tustus  F.  Craemer  as  of  a 
“surprise  nature." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  annual  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  Association  will  be 
held,  at  which  time  will  be  heard  com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  officers’  reports,  and 
the  annual  election  of  officers  and  gov¬ 
erning  boards. 

Saturday  night  there  will  be  a  dinner 
dance  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  over. 

Saturday  night'  also  will  be  the  time 
of  departure  of  the  special  train  of  the 
California  Press  Association  for  its 
scheduled  excursion  to  Mexico  City. 
Most  of  the  publishers  and  their  wives, 
scheduled  to  make  this  trip  are  meml^rs 
of  both  the  California  Press  Associaffon, 
the  fraternal  and  educational  organisa¬ 
tion;  and  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  business  organ¬ 
ization. 


DEFEND  COMIC  CHARACTER 


Sheboygan  Frees  Staff  Members  Get 

Editorial  Space  in  Controversy 

When  a  subscriber  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  wrote  to  the  editor  to 
complain  of  a  comic  strip  character’s 
“sacrilegiousness,”  the  editor,  C.  E. 
Broughton,  turned  the  editorial  column 
of  Dec.  16  over  to  staff  members  to 
discuss  the  ethical  phases  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

All  supported  the  comic  strip  character, 
“Wash  Tubbs,”  who,  on  seeing  a  sign 
on  a  police  dog  wagon,  “Peace  on  Elarth 
— Go^  Will  Toward  Men,”  added  “And 
Dogs,  too,”  and  liberated  the  captured 
animals.  Editorial  contributors  were 


Harold  R.  Maier,  G.  C.  Hille,  Walter 
J.  Pfister,  Sidney  D.  Kaye,  and  Selina 
Markwardt. 


BRINGS  $975,000  SUIT 

Barron  Collier,  advertising  man,  and 
Robert  E.  M.  Cowie,  president  of  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  and  their 
companies  were  sued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York,  Dec.  21,  for  $975,- 
000  damages  by  Joseph  Weiner,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  specialist  and  head  of  a  large 
London  corporation,  on  the  ground  that 
after  he  had  disclosed  to  them  a  plan  for 
using  the  13,000  wagons  of  the  express 
company  for  poster  advertising  they 
broke  a  contract  with  him,  organized 
their  own  company  to  run  the  buyness 
and  excluded  him. 


ENTERTAINED  15,000  CHlLDR£i( 

More  than  15,000  Milwaukee  and  Wi. 
consin  children  were  present  Dec.  IS  » 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  “Seclatary  Ha  * 
kins”  Christmas  Club  party.  The  oam 
was  given  in  two  instalments,  one  ih  S 
afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening  ^ 
the  children  brought  old  toys  which  wm 
refinished  and  distributed  among  the 
poor  children  by  the  Journal’s  Goodf^ 
low  organization  on  Christmas. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

The  stand  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  regard  to  the 
newsprint  situation  was  endorsed  by 
the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  in 
meeting  at  Orlando  recently.  Tampa  was 
chosen  as  the  next  meeting  place. 


Let  the 

BUFFALO  Evening  News 

Western  Neiv  York’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

help  you  in  1 930 

gUFFALO  will  be  one  of  the  nation's  most  prosperous 
markets  in  1930.  Diversity  of  industry  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  and  stabilized  buying  power.  The  last 
U.  S.  census  of  manufactures  enumerates  334  different 
classifications  of  industries.  Of  this  total,  70  per  cent, 
require  products  of  the  key  industries  now  located  in 
Buffalo — an  advantage  apparent  to  the  national  advertiser 
seeking  a  year-round  market. 

TVJETROPOLITAN  BUFFALO,  defined  as  Erie  and 
Niagara  counties,  has  a  population  of  822,988,  with 
a  known  total  of  spendable  money  income  of  $1,047,- 
914,000 — equivalent  to  $1,273  per  capita.  Because  of  its 
buying  power  and  concentrated  territory,  the  national 
advertiser  finds  it  economical  to  work  the  Buffalo  market 
intensively. 

T  ET  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  with  its  almost  complete 
coverage  of  this  important  market  help  you  to  make  1930 
a  banner  year.  National  advertisers  are  placing  the  bulk  of 
their  advertising  schedules  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
realizing  that  this  great  newspaper  can  economically  cover 
tlie  market.  Our  complete  merchandising  service  with 
assurance  of  maximum  dealer  co-opferation  will  make 
Buffalo  a  most  profitable  territory  to  open  in  1930.  Let 
us  help  you. 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  November  177,013 


National  Representatives 


Kelly-Smith  Company 


New  York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Boston 


AtlanU 
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To  the  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  United  States: 

Please  note  these  special  articles,  editorials,  and  news  items  from 
your  own  columns  referring  to  the  recent  appalling  disclosures  on 
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It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  drug  industry  that  the  adulteration  of  two  vitally  important  drugs,  in  particular,  namely,  ERGOT  and 
DIGITALIS,  has  increased  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the  last  decade  in  this  coiuitryi 

Preparations  of  ERGOT  are  the  most  important  medicinals  used  in  connection  with  childbirth;  preparations  of  DIGITALIS  are  the  most 
important  medicinals  in  coimection  with  heart  disease. 


ADULTERATION  OF  EITHER  MEANS  UNNECESSARY  TRAGEDIES. 


M.  E.  Tracy,  in  the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  commented  editorially  on  Drug  Law  enforcement  in  Aug.,  1929,  as  follows: 

“fTiih  a  trustfulness  that  has  been  too  naive,  perhaps,  the  public  has  assumed  that  the  laws  and  the  system  were  working  effectively.” 
”lf  anything  the  purity  of  drugs  is  more  important  than  the  expertness  of  doctors  because  it  is  through  drugs  that  the  doctors  get  ‘results.'” 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  author  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  in  the  Oct.  number  of  the 
AMERICAN  DRUGGIST,  demands  action  on  account  of  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  enforcement  of  this  Federal  Statute  in  the  following 
language: 

“In  my  book,  ‘The  History  of  a  Crime  Against  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act'  I  have  noted  many  instances  of  this  kind,  and  now  I  add  this  last 
one,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  typical  of  all  those  /  have  mentioned. 

“The  admission  of  imperfect  foods,  that  is,  those  that  are  adulterated  and  misbranded,  is  bad  enough,  but  the  case  is  worse  when  it  comes 
to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  drugs.  Adulterated  foods  may  threaten  the  health  of  the  well,  but  adulterated  drugs  impede  the 
progress  of  the  sick  towards  health.  The  man  who  is  ill  has  a  much  lower  resistance  and,  therefore,  a  ^ug  that  is  not  up  to  standard  may 
do  immensely  greater  damage  than  would  be  the  case  in  adulterated  foods. 

“Especially  such  drugs  as  DIGITALIS,  ERGOT,  NUX  VOMICA,  OPIUM  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  so  important  in  heart 
trouble  and  childbirth,  should  be  religiously  and  carefully  examined  when  offered  far  import  to  the  United  States.” 

The  facts  regarding  this  condition  of  drug  adulteration  are  largely  unknown  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  public,  the  influence 
of  those  who  profit  by  it  being  directed  solely  towards  tbe  suppression  of  any  mention  of  these  conditions. 

I  appeal  to  tbe  publishers  and  editors  of  the  United  States  to  bring  these  conditions  before  the  public  by  discussion  in  their  columns  and 
by  investigation  through  the  full  power  of  ethical  journalism  in  this  country. 

If  anyone  attempts  to  dissuade  you  from  discussion  of  these  subjects  ask  them  tbe  single  question,  “WHO  ARE  YOU  TRYING  TO  PROTECT 
AND  WHAT  ARE  YOU  TRYING  TO  COVER  UP?” 

Detailed  information  on  this  subject  will  be  supplied  cheerfully  to  any  publisher  or  editor  who  applies  to  the  undersigned. 


HOWARD  W.  AMBRUSTER 
261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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was  killed  Dec.  16  when  fire  destroyed 
his  home  at  Lancaster,  Ark.  Officers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  Cress  was  killed 
and  the  body  placed  in  the  house  before 
it  was  set  ahre. 

Mrs.  Laura  Clancy  McQuigg,  wife 
of  Frederick  McQuigg,  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  died 
last  week.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Friday,  Dec.  20,  with  burial  in  Rosehill 
cemetery. 

Mrs.  Anna  Dasey  Crowley,  82, 
mother  of  John,  Charles  D.  and  Kather¬ 
ine  F.  Crowley,  publishers  of  the  Little 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Evening  Times,  died  Dec. 
20  at  her  home. 

Philip  P.  Brown,  37,  for  the  past  ten 
years  director  of  publicity  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  previously  connected  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  New 
York  News  Bureau,  died  last  week  at 
New  York  Hospital  of  pneumonia. 

Constantine  A.  Salopoulos,  56,  for 
the  last  17  years  publisher  of  the  Greek 
newspaper,  Saloniki,  died  Sunday,  Dec. 
22,  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Oscar  Christian  Roos,  the  first  radio 
editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  died 
recently  at  a  hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Barnard,  wife  of 
Frank  R.  Barnard,  reporter  and  camera¬ 


man  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Even¬ 
ing  Item,  died  Dec.  22,  after  a  short 
illness. 

William  B.  D.vvies,  for  the  last  40 
years  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  veteran  printers,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  21.  He  had  been  ill  for  two  weefa 
and  was  operated  on  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 


KENNETT  HARRIS 


RAY  CAMPBELL 

Ray  Campbell,  25,  boxing  writer  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Cletvland  News, 
died  Christmas  night  at  his  home  from 
typhoid  fever  which  followed  an  attack 
of  influenza  with  which  he  was  stricken 
several  weeks  ago.  He  was  nationally 
known  as  a  writer  on  boxing  and  at  the 
age  of  17  in  his  former  city,  Philadelphia, 
began  his  close  association  with  sports 
news  and  sports  management. 


LOUIS  H.  WOLLEN 

Louis  H.  Wollen,  36,  a  baseball 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  died 
Christmas  day  of  heart  disease.  Wollen 
had  been  writing  si>orts  for  the  Press 
eleven  years  and  for  the  past  six  years 
had  accompanied  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
of  the  National  League  on  all  their  trips. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baseball 
Writers’  .Association  of  America. 


Former  Chicago  Newspaper  Man  Die, 
in  Florida 

Kennett  Harris,  65,  former  Chicam 
newspaper  man  and  war  corresnon^. 
died  Dec.  20,  at  Miami,  Fla. 
heart  ailment.  '  * 

After  newspaper  work  in  the  weit 
Mr.  Harris  came  to  Chicago  in  the  middk 
nineties  to  join  the  staff  of  the  ^ 
Chicago  Record.  He  was  sent  to  Cuba 
as  a  correspondent  during  the  Spanish 
American  war  and  was  with  Roosevelt’s 
rough  riders  in  several  engagements  On 
his  return  to  Chicago  he  succeeded  George 
Ade  as  the  conductor  of  the  departmm 
entitled  "Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of 
The  Town"  in  the  Record,  from  which 
many  volumes  were  published. 

WELLINGTON  A.  TOLLES 

Wellington  Augustus  Tolies,  71,  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  and  a  Con¬ 
necticut  newspaper  man  for  50  years, 
died  Dec.  20,  after  an  illness  of  several 
years.  Mr.  Tolies,  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  served  as  editor  of  the 
Norwalk  Evening  Sentinel,  the  Gletu 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Star,  and  the  Norwalk 
Hour,  successively.  In  1926  Mr.  'Tolies 
resigned  from  active  duty  with  the  Hour. 


THOMAS  B.  PRESTON 


New  York  Sun  Men  Die* — One-Time 
Editor  of  Peri*  Hereld 

Thomas  B.  Prestem,  76,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  N^  York  Sun, 
died  Dec  23  at  his  home  in  New  York 
after  an  illness  of  four  days. 

Mr.  Preston  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and  educated  at  Seton 
Hall  College,  after  which  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he 
socialized  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1875,  and 
was  employed  for  a  time  doing  transla¬ 
tions  for  Henry  Barnard,  former  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Later  he  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Herald. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Preston  first  worked 
for  the  old  New  York  Herald.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  visit  of  Charles  Parnell, 
Irish  leader,  to  this  country  in  1880.  He 
became  foreign  editor  of  the  Herald  in 
1893,  and  later  went  to  Paris  for  it,  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
which  post  he  held  until  1901.  Mr. 
Preston  later  went  to  the  Sun. 


©bttuarp 


p  OBERT  W.  MORRIS.  56,  since  1898 
a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
News  Association  staff,  died  Dec.  20  at 
his  home  in  Richmond  Hill,  Queens,  New 
York.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Men’s  Oub. 

Robekt  Ellis,  88,  believed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  living  former  employe  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  where  he  worked  as  a 
copy  boy  in  the  late  ’50s,  died  Friday, 
Dec.  20,  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  After 
working  for  a  time  as  a  copy  boy,  Ellis 
delivered  papers.  After  some  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  he  participated  in  the  Black  Hills 
gold  rush  of  1875-1876,  then  coming  back 
to  (Hiicago,  where  he  conducted  a  news¬ 
paper  agency  until  his  retirement  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Louis  J.  Krom,  56,  retired  metallurgist 
of  former  managing  editor  of  the  Metal 
Industry,  died  Dec.  23,  at  his  home  in 
Orange,  N.  J, 

W.  A.  Land,  67,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Blackstone  (Va.)  Courier  and  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
Southside  Virginia,  died  suddenly  in  his 
home  at  Blackstone  Dec.  14  from  a  heart 
attack. 

Henry  B.  Clepper,  aged  56  years,  a 
well-known  newspaper  man,  died  in  the 
Columbia  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec.  14,  after 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Spy  for  about  35  years. 

Lee  Woods,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Duncan  (Okla.)  Weekly  Herald,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  59.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  who  took  over  management 
of  the  Herald  when  her  husband  be¬ 
came  ill  in  July.  Woods,  native  of 
Texas,  was  postmaster  of  Duncan  under 
President  Wilson. 

A.  C.  Ross,  82.  pioneer  Iowa  news¬ 
paper  man,  for  15  years  editor  of  the 
Audubon  (la.)  Reptiblican  and  editor  of 
papers  in  Osage  and  other  communities 
before  moving  to  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.,  12 
years  ago.  died  suddenlv  in  his  home  in 
Dell  Rapids  Dec.  12.  The  body  was  sent 
to  Osage  for  burial. 

Albert  S.  Ley,  61,  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hancock  (Mich.) 
Evening  Copper  Journal,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  on  Dec.  19.  while  en- 
route  from  the  newspaper  plant  to  his 
home.  The  body  was  found  lying  in  the 
snow  after  Mrs.  Ley  had  become  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  failure  of  her  husband  to 
return  home,  and  had  started  an  inves¬ 
tigation. 

John  W.  Malcolm,  65,  secretary  of 
the  Old  Time  Pressmen’s  Association, 
Chicago,  and  for  40  years  the  western 
manager  of  the  H.  D.  Roseen  Printing 
Ink  Company,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  19, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine  Mal¬ 
colm. 

Elbert  E.  Cress,  28,  nephew  of  John 
E.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Siloam 
Springs  (Ark.)  Interstate  American, 


Fraternity  pins,  back-slap¬ 
ping,  "bottoms-up” — these 
relics  of  pioneer  salesmanship 
no  longer  sway  space  buyers, 
account  executives  and  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  demanding  the 
greatest  returns  from  their  ad¬ 
vertising  investment. 

The  increasing  competition 
between  advertisers  has  brought 
about  a  cold-blooded  calcula¬ 
tion  of  facts. 

"Show  me  your  market!  Tell 
me  how  much  of  it  is  calico 
and  how  much  crepe  de  chine. 
Prove  to  us  how  much  of  our 
merchandise  they  buy  in  a  year." 

These  are  the  problems  your 
local  and  national  representa¬ 
tives  must  be  able  to  answer 
today! 


Can  they  do  it? 

If  a  Knight  Certified  Market 
Study  of  your  market  has  been 
made,  they  can. 

With  Knight  facts,  your  or¬ 
ganization  can  sell  space  on  a 
basis  that  will  build  linage  for 
you  and  business  at  a  profit  for 
your  advertisers. 

Knight  studies  are  nationally 
recognized  and  accepted  as  the 
most  accurate  guide  to  profit¬ 
able  merchandising. 

Seventy  newspapers  have 
found  Knight  Studies  a  profit¬ 
able  investment. 

Make  this  test — ask  us  to  send 
you  a  Knight  Certified  Market 
Study.  Compare  the  selling  am¬ 
munition  it  furnishes  with  that 
you  are  using.  Then  decide! 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT*  INC. 

Certified  K^Market  Studies 

ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BLDG.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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COAST  DAILY  HOST  TO  AGENCY  EXECUTIVES 


UNABLE  to  take  advertising  agency 
executives  a  distance  of  2(X)  miles 
from  San  Francisco  to  Oroville  that 
they  might  become  acquainted  with  that 
foothill  city  and  its  navel  orange  belt, 
the  Mercury-Register  took  Oroville  to 
San  Francisco,  recently,  when  the  Oro¬ 
ville  newspaper  gave  a  luncheon  in  the 
Palace  Hotel  at  which  thirty  agency  men 
were  guests. 

Oranges,  olives,  persimmons,  avocados, 
grapefruit  and  fejoias  were  used  to 
decorate  the  table.  A  three-reel  film, 
which  told  the  story  of  ample  irrigation 
water,  freedom  from  frost,  wide  plant¬ 
ings  of  oranges  and  olives  and  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages,  was  shown. 

At  the  close,  Dan  L.  Beebe,  publisher 
of  the  paper,  presented  each  guest  with 
a  box  containing  a  fancy  pack  of 
oituiges  and  a  can  of  equally  fancy 
Mission  olives,  packed  in  Oroville. 

Guests  at  the  luncheon  shown  in  photo 
above,  reading  around  the  table  to  the 
left,  were:  Arthur  W.  Stypes  (at  head 
of  table)  ;  Pacific  coast  representative  of 
the  Mercury-Register;  Ramsey  Oppen- 
heim,  publisher,  IVestcrn  Adivrtisinq ; 
A.  H.  Dewees,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  Miss 


Ella  Lehr,  of  Ella  Lehr  Cooking 
Schools;  Mrs.  Dan  Beebe;  Miss  Edith 
Bixby  of  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc. ;  Miss 
Elva  Sander,  assistant  to  Fred  W'eeks, 
manager  and  space  buyer  of  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.;  Ralph  Yambert  and  Milton 
Jacobs,  both  of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff ; 
S.  G.  Swanberg,  Botsford-Constantine 
Co.;  Lewis  G.  Watson,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son;  Theodore  Watson,  space  buyer  for 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan;  Mac  Camp¬ 
bell,  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co. ;  Raymond 
Moulin  of  Californians,  Inc.;  John 
Cuddy,  managing  director  of  that  con¬ 
cern  ;  Dan  Beebe,  publisher  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury-Register ;  J,  C.  Allison  of  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  Inc.;  Norton  W.  Mogge  and 
Kenneth  Boucher,  both  account  execu¬ 
tives  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan; 
,\rthur  Duncan,  Johnston- Ayres  Co.;  C. 
C.  Standifer,  Dake-Johanet  Agency; 
Thurston  McGuffick,  H.  K.  McCann 
Co. ;  C.  F.  Olinger,  account  executive 
H.  K.  McCann  Co. ;  J.  H.  Wadsworth, 
D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth;  Raymond 
Weisbrod  of  Californians,  Inc.;  Miss 
Clara  Wyman,  space  buyer  for  H.  K. 
McCann  Co.;  M.  E.  Wank  of  Wank  & 
W'ank;  and  Paul  Harlan  of  the  M.  E. 
Harlan  agency. 


JOURNAL-POST  REPLIES 
TO  ARKANSAS  CRITICS 

■“Opera  Bouffe”  Trial  of  Four  for 
Murder  Proves  Daily’s 
Charges,  Editorial 
States 

Following  the  acquittal  Dec.  19,  at 
Mountain  View,  Ark.,  of  four  men 
charged  with  murdering  Connie  Frank¬ 
lin  March  9,  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  which  had  printed  several  articles 
concerning  conditions  in  the  Ozark  re¬ 
gion  of  Arkansas,  had  the  following  to 
say  in  a  front  page  editorial: 

“What  is  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
‘murder’  trial  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  just  ended  at  Mountain  View, 
Ark. 

“The  lives  of  four  men  were  placed  in 
jeopardy  while  the  man  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  slain  sat  in  court  as  living 
evidence  that  the  crime  with  which  they 
were  charged  had  not  been  committed. 

“The  trial  itself  is  the  best  evidence  of 
conditions  found  by  a  member  of  the 
lournal-Post  staff  who  went  into  this  re¬ 
mote  section  of  the  Ozarks  when  first 
word  of  the  alleged  murder  percolated 
out  of  the  mountain  fastness. 

“If  the  man  who  appeared  and  asserted 
that  he  was  Franklin  is  the  alleged 
murder  victim — and  there  apparently  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  he  is — ^there 
should  have  been  no  trial.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  establish  this  fact 
before  proceeding. 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  in  this  day  and 
age  of  question  as  to  a  man's  identity 
can  be  raised  in  the  short  period  of  nine 
months,  even  in  a  section  where  many  of 
the  residents  have  been  denied  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

“There  is  no  question  that  whippings 
hy  so-called  night  riders  have  occurred 
in  the  St.  James  community  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  that  cme  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  in  terror  of  another  element. 
Tliere  is  also  little  doubt  that  Connie 
Franklin  was  in  a  brawl  on  the  night  in 
question. 


“But  the  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicate  that  the  Connie  Franklin 
produced  was  the  one  reported  to  have 
been  murdered.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
the  outsider  that  the  state  could  not  have 
established  this  fact  without  the  trial, 
which,  as  the  judge  told  the  jury,  put 
the  county,  already  in  debt,  $3,000  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  red. 

“When  the  Journal-Post,  before  there 
was  the  slightest  suggestion  that  Frank¬ 
lin  was  alive,  disclosed  conditions  under 
which  many  i^rsons  live  in  the  St. 
James  community,  it  was  denounced  in 
resolutions  from  certain  Arkansas  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  editorials  in  a  few  Arkansas 
newspapers  and  finally  by  a  statement 
from  the  governor  of  the  state. 

“And  now  the  state  itself,  through 
this  opera  bouffe  trial,  with  one  brother 
acting  as  prosecutor  and  another  as 
chief  counsel  for  the  defense,  has  proved 
to  the  whole  country  that  all  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  said — and  more — is  true. 

“Wake  up,  Arkansas!’’ 

TRANSFERRED  TO  NEW  YORK 

Wallace  R.  Deuel  and  Anthony  S. 
Mariano,  assistants  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
S’eu's  Foreign  Service  office,  will  be 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
late  in  December  to  open  an  office  there 
from  which  the  paper’s  world  news  will 
be  distributed  over  the  Daily  News’  own 
leased  wires.  The  office  will  be  located 
in  the  World  building  and  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  will  start  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  2. 
Hal  O' Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  will  accompany  Deuel  and 
Mariano  to  New  York  to  help  get  the 
new  service  under  way. 

BOOK  SALE  AIDS  FUND 

Books,  numbering  more  than  800,  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  by  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Neto  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  were  placed  on  sale  Dec.  16, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Times-Picayune 
annual  Christmas  Doll  and  Toy  fund. 
Members  of  the  Times-Picayune  organiz¬ 
ation  and  their  families  alone  were  eligible 
to  purchase  the  books. 


MATT" 

MORLEY 

says: 


''Our  half-tone  reproductions 
have  improved  consistently 
since  we  started  using  Morley 
Mats.  Every  detail  of  light  and 
shadow  is  clearer,  making  our 
publication  a  better  one  for 
both  reader  and  advertiser." 

Morley  Mats  do  give  excellent 
printing  results  for  both  line  and 
half-tone  plates.  Clear,  sharp 
reproduction  -  better,  more 
easily  read  newspapers. 

Write  for  further  information 

MORLEY  BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 

MATS 
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Facts  Which  Tell  the  Empire  State’s 
Most  Convincing  Story 

New  York  is  improving  and 
developing  its  highways  more 
rapidly  than  many  other  eastern 
states. 

Approximately  32.1  per  cent  of 
the  mileage  of  all  roads  in  the 
state  has  been  surfaced  and  made 
suitable  for  rapid  and  comfortable 
motor  travel  and  trucking.  This 
proportion  is  taken  from  the  new¬ 
est  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  through 
its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
Bureau’s  data  include  not  only 
through  state  highways,  but  local 
roads  as  well. 

The  standing  of  New  York  in  relation  to  some  of  the  principal  states  is  as  follows: 


NEW  YORK  RANKS  HIGH 
IN  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 


Shaded  Sectors  Show  Ratio  of  Surfeced  Road  Mileage 
lb  Mileage  of  All  Highways  irz  Eaclz  State 

NEW  YORK  MARYLAND  CALIFORNIA.  MAINE 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONNECTICUT  ILLINOIS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CoPvBiGHT  19^8,  BY  The  Chamber  of  Commepce  of  The  grtATE  or  New  Yjbk. 


STATE 

New  York  . 

Ratio  of  Surfaced  Milea8:e 

To  Total  Mileage  in  State. 

.  32.1% 

Marvlariil . 

.  30.8 

California  . 

.  22.7 

Maine . 

.  20.6 

Pennsylvania . 

.  20.6 

Connecticut . 

.  19.5 

Illinois  . 

.  15.8 

New  Hampshire . . 

.  14.0 

Road  construction  has  contributed  greatly  toward  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
growth  of  the  Empire  State.  With  fine  surface  roads  covering  every  section  of  the 
Empire  State,  wealth  has  been  added  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  communities 
where  great  industrial  enterprises  have  been  established.  Today  New  York  ranks 
first  in  many  of  the  country’s  major  industries.  In  population,  wealth  and  consum¬ 
ing  power  it  stands  second  to  none. 

It  is  the  advertiser’s  major  market  and  no  advertising  appropriation  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  can  be  complete  without  New  York  State  heading  the  list,  and  without 
including  the  papers  listed  below. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2.500 

10  000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Linas 

Lines 

*AIbany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

44,948 

.13 

.13 

♦Long  Island  City  Daily  Star.... 

...(E) 

30,202 

.15 

.09 

*AIbany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

31.774 

.12 

.12 

♦Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

...(E) 

16,125 

.09 

.09 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . . 

50.808 

.17 

.17 

tThe  Sun  New  York . . 

...(E) 

303,997 

.70 

.65 

♦Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

,...{E) 

8,192 

.05 

.05 

♦New  York  Times . 

..(M) 

428,005 

.90 

.882 

Auburn  Citiaen-Advertiser  Journal. 

...(E) 

10.211 

.065 

.055 

♦New  York  Times . 

...(S) 

706,927 

1.20 

1,176 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

,...(E) 

85,222 

.25 

.25 

♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

..(M) 

312,528 

.75 

.735 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

,...(S) 

96,871 

.25 

.25 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(S) 

419,488 

.80 

.784 

♦Buffalo  Courier  Express . 

...(M) 

130,099 

.25 

.25 

♦New  York  World . 

..(M) 

334,390 

.595 

.50 

♦Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

,...(S) 

188,823 

.30 

.30 

♦New  York  World . 

...(S) 

294,994 

.72 

.69 

♦Buffalo  Evening  News . . 

....(E) 

167,699 

.30 

.30 

♦New  York  Evening  World . . 

...(E) 

529,996 

.595 

.58 

♦Buffalo  Evening  Times . . 

....(E) 

112,227 

.24 

.24 

♦Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

...(E) 

23,957 

.07 

.07 

♦Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

....(S) 

207,735 

.24 

.24 

♦Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise 

...(E) 

14,470 

.06 

.06 

♦Corning  Evening  Leader . 

,...(E) 

9,415 

.05 

.05 

tRochester  Times-Union  . 

...(E) 

78.078 

.23 

.22 

•Elmira  Star-Caxette  Advertiser.... 

(EftM) 

34.273 

.11 

.11 

♦Troy  Record  . 

(MftE) 

24,505 

.07 

.07 

♦Geneva  Daily  Times . . 

....(E) 

5.972 

.04 

.04 

♦Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,255 

.09 

.09 

♦Gloversville  Morning  Herald  ft 

Johnstown  Leader  Republican.. 

(EftM) 

13,276 

.06 

.06 

♦Ithaca  Journal-News  . . 

....(E) 

7,990 

.05 

.05 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1929. 

♦Jamestosni  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12,SU 

.04 

.035 

fOovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1029. 
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PLANES  BROADENED  NEWS 
FIELDS  IN  1929 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
got  an  unusual  photo  of  a  fire  atop  Mt. 
Tom  when  it  sent  John  Farnum,  staff 
photographer,  and  George  Pelletier,  re¬ 
porter,  by  plane. 

Through  co-operation  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  XEA  service  was  able  to 
«lude  Mexican  police  with  photos  of 
Colonel  Lindbergh’s  crashed  plane.  Air¬ 
planes  were  used  to  dispatch  the  photos 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Exceptional  news  and  photo  coverage 
of  the  uprising  in  Juarez,  Mexico,  was 
made  by  airplane  chartered  by  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Herald.  News  men  in  the 
plane  spotted  rebels  100  miles  away  from 
the  point  of  their  attack  and  then  were 
able  to  follow  them  into  the  midst  of 
their  fighting.  Eunis  C.  Helm  of  the 
Texas  bureau  of  P.  and  A.  Photos  was 
fired  upon  by  rebels,  as  his  plane  flew 
over  the  scene  of  the  outbreak.  The 
plane  enabled  him  to  escape. 

The  air  mail  service  was  used  exten¬ 
sively  during  1929  for  news  picture  de¬ 
livery.  In  many  cases,  too,  private  planes 
•were  chartered  for  this  service. 

In  like  manner,  circulation  departments 
extended  delivery  of  late  editions  to  far 
distant  points,  especially  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  season.  Resorts  that  had 
been  receiving  papers  a  day  late  or  had 
been  getting  pre-date  editions  now  re¬ 
ceived  city  editions  a  few  hours  after  the 
time  of  publication. 

New  York  dailies  availed  themselves 
of  the  new  Montreal  air  mail  service, 
and  chartered  planes  at  Albany  to  carry 
papers  to  points  along  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain  and  far  into  the  Adirondacks. 
Boston  newspapers  circulated  by  plane 
throughout  the  resort  region  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 

The  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Dispatch  in¬ 
augurated  airplane  delivery  to  the  iron 
range  territory  during  the  world  series. 
Bundles  of  papers  were  dropped  from  a 
plane  over  each  town.  The  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  Picayune  established  air  de¬ 
livery  to  towns  within  a  100-mile  radius. 

Regular  circulation  was  maintained  by 
use  of  airplane  by  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Journal  when  floods  isolated  vast  regions 
in  their  territory.  Thirty-six  towns  got 
their  copies  of  the  McCook  (Neb.) 
Daily  Gazette  by  airplane,  and  the  Paris 
Herald  was  delivered  by  plane  in  London. 

During  the  national  air  races  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  \cw  York  Herald  Tribune  de¬ 
livered  papers  daily  by  plane.  For  a 
novelty,  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal  had  Clarence  Chamberlin,  noted 
trans-.\tlantic  flier,  pilot  a  load  of  news- 
Mpers  to  crowds  at  the  daily’s  outing  in 
Bear  Mountain  park. 

A  roll  call  would  show  at  least  100 
newspapers  or  publishers,  individually, 
who  have  purchased  airplanes  during  the 
year  for  business  and  pleasure  use.  At 
the  top  of  the  list  would  be  the  giant 
ship  “Untin  Bowler’’  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  publisher.  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  intended  to  fly  from  Chicago  to 
Berlin  on  a  S,(KI0  mile  exploration  tour 
to  prove  the  northern  circle  the  best  air 
route  to  Europe.  The  plane  was  forced 
down  in  Hudson  Strait,  was  carried  out 
to  sea  and  sank. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  recently  put 
into  service  a  Bellanca  plane  equipi^d 
with  long  and  short  wave  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  and  sending  apparatus  and  fully  out¬ 
fitted  for  experimental  purposes.  An¬ 
other  notable  plane  owned  by  a  news¬ 
paper  is  the  “Senator  Hanna’’  of  the 
Cleveland  News.  When  an  advertiser 
couldn’t  get  a  supply  of  radio  sets,  he 
was  rushed  to  the  factory  in  Cincinnati 
in  the  Cleveland  News  plane  and  there 
made  arrangements  for  delivery  of  sets 
with  the  result  that  he  released  a  big  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

Airplanes  also  served  the  cause  of  ad¬ 
vertising  when  William  Fox,  movie  mag¬ 
nate,  decided  to  promote  his  2Sth  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  film  business.  Copy  was 
in  San  Francisco  three  days  from  the 
time  that  Mr.  F'ox,  in  New  York,  ap¬ 
proved  the  text.  _  .  _ 


Van  Lear  Black,  Baltimore  publisher,  ciated  Press;  Julius  Frandsen  of  the  STORM  ISOLATED  TOWN 

continued  to  hold  title  to  the  aerial  travel  United  Press;  H.  H.  Metz  of  Interna-  COA/P’RPTk  IM  DI 

record  among  newspaper  men.  He  made  tional  New  Service,  and  B.  Rickettson  V  LlxIliLI  IIN  rLANt 

Schenectady  Daily  Charters  Ship  lo 
Get  News  of  Glens  Falls,  Cut  Off 
from  Outside  World  for 
Three  Days 


Chicago  Daily  Netes  plane  used  in  scientific  experiments. 


several  long  distance  hops  over  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  unusual  and  spectacular  are  also 
included  in  the  newspaper  log  for  1929. 
Among  them  is  the  story  of  a  law  suit 
brought  against  the  Akron  (O.)  Times 
Press  by  a  farmer  who  claims  he  suffered 
injuries  when  a  blimp  carrying  sport 
extras  frightened  his  horse. 

Bruce  Gould,  aviation  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  played  nurse 
in  air  to  Carl  B.  Allen,  the  New  York 
World’s  aviation  editor,  who  was  taken 
ill  on  a  flight  to  the  Bahamas. 

Special  food  was  prepared  by  the  home 
economics  experts  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Evening  Express  for  m^bers  of 
the  crew  of  the  record-making  plwe 
“Question  Mark’’  and  its  refuelling  ship. 
Incidentally,  the  army  plane  was  piloted 
by  Major  Carl  Spatz,  son  of  C.  B. 
Spatz,  ^itor  and  publisher  of  the  Boyer- 
town  (Pa.)  Democrat,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  his  son’s  achievement. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  began  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  air  mail  exchanges,  and  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  conducted 
a  flying  party  for  members  of  the  staff. 

When  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
celebrated  its  25th  birthday,  Edward  H. 
O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  sent  congratulations  by  airplane. 
His  message,  in  a  small  container,  was 
dropped  to  the  roof  of  the  Press  building. 

Nine  airplanes  were  used  to  carry  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ad  Club 
to  the  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Advertising  clubs. 

Its  own  press  room  flooded,  the  Hut¬ 
chinson  (Kims.)  News  and  Herald  made 
mats  of  pages,  rushed  by  airplane  to  the 
plant  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  where  papers 
were  printed,  and  then  rushed  the  papers 
back  to  Hutchinson  by  air  for  delivery. 

A  balloon  entered  by  the  Detroit  Times 
in  the  national  balloon  race  landed  in  a 
dense  forest  region  of  the  Adirondacks 
and  its  occupants  spent  two  days  reach¬ 
ing  civilization. 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Netvs  Tribune 
chartered  an  airplane  to  speed  personal 
luggage  to  the  “Typical  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Girl”  when  it  was  found  she  had 
left  it  behind  on  a  train  on  her  way  to 
New  York  city.  The  newspaper  plane 
flew  150  miles  to  overtake  a  train  on 
which  the  girl  was  riding. 

In  the  field  of  reporting  science,  the 
names  of  W,  W.  Chapin  of  the  Asso- 


ADVERTISERS  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realise 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


▲mea  Tribune 
Boone  Newe-Bepub- 
Ucan 

Burllntton  Oniette 
Burllniiton  Hawk-Ere 
Cerroll  Delly  Herald 
Cedar  Raplde  Oaiette 
a  BepubUcan 
CenterrlUe  loweglan 
A  ClUien 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffi  Noo- 
paieU 

Craaton  Newi-Adrer- 
tlaer 

Darenport  Demoont 
a  Leader 
DarenpoR  Tlmae 
Dubuque  Telecrapb- 
Herald  and  ISmea 
Journal 

For  Dodm  Meesen- 
(er  a  Cbranicle 


For  Madleon  Deao- 
erat 

Inra  Cltj  Preei  Clt- 
lian 

Keokuk  Gate  Cltj 
Maraballtown  Tlmia- 
Republlean 
Maeon  City  Globe- 
Oaiette  a  Tlmae 
Muecatlne  Journal  a 
Newi-TRbune 
Newton  Newe 
Oelwein  Daily 
RcKlster 

Oekalooaa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  CUy  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Ereolnt 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


Halt  of  Reuters,  Ltd.,  was  inscribed  on 
1929  aviation  records  as  being  the  first 
four  newspaper  men  to  talk  to  London 
by  telephone  while  riding  in  an  airplane 
above  Hadley  Field,  N.  I. 

In  May,  a  month  previous  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  experiment,  several  New  York  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  aviation  editors 
talked  by  telephone  from  a  plane  to  their 
city  desks,  in  an  experiment  conducted 
by  the  Bell  Laboratories. 

Out  of  the  maze  of  aviation  news  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  anecdote  involving  Col¬ 
onel  Lindbergh  and  Arthur  F.  Spaeth, 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Oeveland  News, 
stands  out  as  a  prize,  in  the  appreciation 
of  newspaper  men,  at  least. 

Spaeth,  be  it  known,  is  the  newspaper 
man  whom  the  will  o’  wisp  flier  called 
on  the  telephone  and  invited  to  interview 
him.  Spaeth  has  said  he  probably  never 
will  get  over  hearing  that  voice  on  the 
telephone  saying :  “This  is  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh.” 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Prescott  Dennett 
E.  C.  Fair 
B.  T.  Van  Ettiscb 
Paul  Walker 
Henry  H.  Graham 
W.  Lee  Dickson 


When  a  storm  in  northern  New  York 
state  completely  isolated  one  village. 
Glens  F'alls,  last  week,  shutting  ofl^ 
power  and  communications,  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star  chartered  an 
airplane  to  convey  a  reporter  to  the 
place.  Although  the  distance  was  only 
40  miles  the  sleet  and  snow  had  made 
roads  impassable,  and  for  three  days  the 
town  had  been  in  darkness.  Charles  V 
Kihlmire,  the  reporter  who  made  the  air¬ 
plane  trip,  gave  the  first  account  of  the 
storm-ridden  community. 

Two  days  previous  'the  severe  storm 
had  struck  the  entire  section  north  of 
Schenectady  causing  millions  of  dollars’ 
damage.  Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston 
Spa  were  likewise  isolated.  A  Union 
Star  reporter  got  through  to  Ballston 
finally  in  an  automobile,  but  could  not 
get  any  farther.  The  only  connection 
these  towns  had  with  the  outside  world 
was  obtained  through  radio  dispatches 
from  Station  WGY  in  Schenectady. 

The  plane  trip  to  Glens  Falls  was  made 
in  a  sleet  storm,  which  necessitated  flying 
as  low  as  300  feet  most  of  the  way. 

The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  was 
late  in  getting  out  its  Dec.  18  edition 
because  of  the  lack  of  power,  but  by  in- 
stallinf!:  gasoline  engines,  which  worW 
intermittently,  it  was  able  to  keep  the 
linotypes  going,  and  the  power  came  on 
later  in  the  evening  so  the  paper  was 
ready  for  delivery  the  next  morning. 

The  Gletis  Falls  Post-Star  got  its  for¬ 
eign  news  over  Station  WGY  at  Schen¬ 
ectady  and  was  able  to  get  some  outside 
news  over  the  long  distance  telephone. 
Intermittent  electric  current  enabW  the 
paper  to  get  out  on  time,  but  delivery  was 
held  up  until  daylight  because  of  the 
unlighted  streets. 


20  y 
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in  1929 

1928 
the 

along 

The  World-Herald  carries  the  great  bulk — nearly  two-thirds — 
of  all  paid  advertising  placed  in  Omzdia. 

It  prints  nearly  two-thirds  of  "Omaha’s  retail  advertising 
although  its  rates  are  1  to  4J/2  P®r  c«nt  a  line  higher  than  in 
the  other  paper. 

It  carries  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  advertising  lineage  of 
Omaha’s  fifteen  leading  stores. 

It  established  in  October,  1929,  a  new  record  for  the  largest 
volume  of  advertising  ever  printed  in  one  month  by  any  Omaha 
paper — a  total  of  1,41  1,039  lines. 

It  broke,  in  1929,  its  own  advertising  record  for  any  year. 

OMAHA  World-Herald 

Nebraaka*s  HOME  Newspaper 

O’M.ARA  &  OrmSBEE,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 


New  York 


Chicago 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angelo 
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“HUMANIZING”  CREDIT  RELATIONS  KEEPS 

good  will  of  classified  customers 

Slight  Extra  Loss  in  Revenue  Preferable  to  Rigid  Collection 
Policy  Which  Creates  Enemies,  Detroit  Classified 
Manager  Believes 


For  a  Better- Looking 
Newspaper 

HERE’S  THE 

ANSWER  ^■■11 


By  L.  C.  HANMER 

Manager,  Classified  Advertisinf,  Detroit  News 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  difficult.  The  ad  taker  given  copy  for 
in  classified  advertising  is  the  hand-  a  classification  closed  to  transient  credit 
ling  of  credits.  The  importance  of  this  may  refer  the  customer  to  the  nearest 
brMch  of  the  work  is  second  only  to  Liner  Station  or  sub-agent  where  he  can 
the  development  of  sales  methods  for  take  advantage  of  a  low  cash  rate, 
linage  increases  for,  together  with  the  Transient  copy  that  survives  the  first 

handling  of  adjustments,  it  may  affect  elimination  test  and  appears  to  be  a 
in  some  measure  the  attitude  of  the  good  credit  risk  is  checked  against  a 
advertising  public  toward  the  newspaper,  dead  list  made  up  of  those  who  have 
Credit  systems  usually  vary  according  failed  to  maintain  a  proper  credit  stand- 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  medium  in  ing.  In  some  newspapers  this  represents 
its  local  field  and  the  credit  responsibil-  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
ity  of  the  public  in  the  city  represented,  transient  accounts. 

The  newspaper  with  an  outstanding  lead  In  some  instances  a  mobile  collection 
in  its  community  can  observe  rigid  cr^it  staff  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  col- 
rules  while  the  second  or  third  medium  lecting  cash  for  copy  held  out  by  the 
might  find  an  advantage  in  a  less  strin-  credit  checkers.  These  men  are  given 
gent  policy.  In  a  city  with  a  large  float-  “hold  out”  ads  originating  in  their  col- 
ing  or  transient  population  or  one  with  lection  territories  and  are  able  to  explain 
a  particularly  large  class  of  known  personally  the  reasons  for  credit  refusal 
doubtful  credit  the  lines  would  be  drawn  and  while  collecting  a  lower  cash  rate 
very  close.  While  many  newspapers  assist  in  keeping  a  customer’s  good-will, 
shape  their  credit  policy  to  meet  condi-  They  may  also  suggest  to  the  customer 
tions  there  is  the  instance  of  one  large  the  location  of  the  nearest  cash  Liner 
classified  medium  representing  a  city  Station.  Sub-agents  or  Liner  Stations 
noted  for  its  conservatism  and  excellent  may  thus  be  useful  in  reducing  transient 
credit  responsibility,  that  did  business  credit  losses  and  in  giving  service  to 
for  years  on  a  cash  basis  only.  those  who  find  a  charge  account  likely 

Gassified  advertising  charge  accounts  to  become  a  burden, 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes:  Transient  charge  accounts  are  usually 

contract  or  business  advertising  and  billed  the  day  the  ad  appears  and  if  not 
transient  or  voluntary  advertising.  paid  within  a  few  days  the  accounts  are 

Contract  credit  accounts  may  be  billed  referred  to  the  collection  staff.  One 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  mcmthly  and  newspaper  employs  a  series  of  collection 
where  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  ad-  letters  mailed  at  intervals  to  those  who 
visability  of  even  weekly  terms  the  have  not  paid  their  account  within  a 
advertiser  may  be  asked  to  furnish  a  reasonable  time  limit.  The  fifth  letter 
cash  deposit  to  guarantee  the  payment  is  signed  by  the  collection  attorney  and 
of  bills.  _  ...  suggests  the  advisability  of  settling  the 

A  check-up  of  classified  advertising  m  account  to  avoid  listing  and  consequent 
10  leading  newspapers  revealed  contract  impairment  of  credit  status.  This  usu- 
accounts  representing  an  average  of  60  ally  rounds  up  the  procrastinators  and 
per  cent  of  the  total  with  an  average  the  final  letter  winds  up  the  account, 
loss  in  contract  collections  of  less  than  The  above  system  is  used  only  on 

one  per  cent.  small  transient  charge  accounts.  If  the 

Extreme  care  is  exercised  in  the  grant-  bill  amounts  to  $5  or  more  quicker 
ing  of  contract  credits  and  in  the  fol-  action  is  advisable  and  the  location  of 
lowing  up  of  delinquent  accounts,  while  the  advertiser  or  character  of  the  adver- 
every  effort  consistent  with  sound  busi-  tising  may  indicate  the  necessity  of 
ness  practice  is  made  to  keeep  weak  immediate  settlement, 
ac^nts  alive.  The  number  of  transient  charge  ac- 

Occasionally  a  tactful  classified  sales-  counts  carried  by  the  leading  classified 
man,  who  through  personal  contact  with  mediums  varies  widely.  From  40.000  to 
an  advertiser  has  established  cordial  .SO, 000  accounts  are  carried  todav  by 
tasmess  relations,  may  succeed  in  col-  newspapers  that  listed  from  70,000  to 
lerting  an  overdue  account  with  less  ill  80,000  three  years  ago.  One  leading 
Will  than  frequently  follows  the  insistent  newspaper  that  dominates  its  field  to 
demands  of  a  dunning  collector.  The  such  an  extent  that  it  can  afford  a  large 
practice  of  using  a  salesman  for  collec-  number  of  Liner  Stations  has  only  12,000 
tion  work,  however,  is  wrong  in  prin-  to  14,000  charge  accounts, 
ciple  and  should  be  used  only  when  such  Transient  credit  losses  in  ten  leading 
wntact  may  be  made  without  the  sacn-  newspaners  vary  from  four  to  ten  per 
nee  of  sales  enthusiasm.  ^  cent.  Five  and  one-half  to  six  per  cent 

Harmony  and  cooperation  between  js  usually  considered  a  fair  charge  to 
credit  manager  and  sales  staff  is  of  profit  and  loss. 

^me  importance.  When  a  cr^it  man-  During  a  period  of  business  depres- 
^  made  to  feel  that  he  is  ex-  sJq^  jt  considered  by  some  forward- 
in  »i,,f  of  the  sales  department,  looking  credit  departments  to  be  good 

'1  ■  ®  business  to  maintain  a  more  liberal  atti- 

•nv  being  paid  up  to  clear  the  or,  collections  rather  than  to  alien- 

wIm.  business,  he  doubles  his  ^te  otherwise  good  customers  by  a  rigid 

a»nr  0,1,  ocRanization.  A  credit  man-  policy  of  close  credits.  An  additional 
fnr  intelligently  substitutes  rMSon  of  one  per  cent  may  not  be  a  seri- 
irrnimie  •  difficult  ous  matter  but  the  loss  of  classified 

paper  ^  distinct  asset  to  any  news-  customers  affects  circulation,  reader  in- 
n  t  .  .  ..  terest,  prestige  and  future  business, 

and  a  '"crease  linage  “Leniency  with  care”  best  describes 

credlf  Wc.c  "|^'’3ger  s  task  to  prevent  intelligent  handling  of  credits.  The  classi- 
substanilaV  achieve  columns  provide  the  only  market 

other  expense  of  the  pj^ce  for  thousands  of  readers.  A  news- 

Tn’fi,.  r  •  •  •  paper  that  spends  a  fortune  for  editorial 

accounts  it  ic^  transient  credit  features  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its 

sider  a  ‘  .P'-act'ce  to  con-  circulation  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 

basis  for  good-will  of  its  readers  through  a  short- 

5^  "."'.xs'.  b-i"-  policy. 


THE  STA-HI 

Electric 

DRY  MAT  FORMER 


Makes  ANY  Mat 
a  Perfect  Mat 


The  Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Former  utilizes  the 
best  features  of  both  the  wet  mat  and  the 
dry  mat. 

Any  dry  mat  is  conditioned  to  make  it 
softer  and  surer  of  the  best  cast  without  ex¬ 
cessive  and  expensive  pressure.  Next,  the 
mat  is  molded  with  much  less  pressure. 
Then  the  mat  is  packed  and  placed  in  the 
STA-HI.  The  mat  is  formed  and  all  con¬ 
ditioning  is  removed  EVENLY  in  30 
SECONDS,  leaving  a  uniform  depth  all  over 
— a  mat  without  buckles,  but  with  proper 
shrinkage.  No  forming  is  required  in  the 
casting  box.  Mats  can  be  trimmed  before 
or  after  forming. 

STA-HI  ELECTRIC  DRY  MAT  FORMER: 

1 —  Makes  any  grade  or  manufacture  of 

dry  mat  produce  a  perfect  EVEN- 
ALL-OVER  stereotype. 

2 —  Handles  maximum  shrinkages  without 

producing  any  buckles  or  other 
printing  defects. 

3—  Eliminates  loss  of  mats,  plates,  or 

“make-overs”  due  to  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  mats  after  molding. 

4 —  Lengthens  life  of  blankets  on  presses 

because  no  extra  squeezing  is 
necessary. 

5—  Simplifies  and  speeds  up  the  routine 

between  mat  molding  and  casting 
operations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  rid  of  white  “holes” 
and  black  spots  in  your  newspaper — if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  a  better-looking  newspaper — write  for 
complete  STA-HI  literature.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you 
did.  So  will  your  pressman  and  your  stereotyper. 

STA-HI  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Inc. 
52  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland.  Oregon 

6724  HollywoM  Blvd.  417  Oregonian  Building 

Seattle.  Washington 
1235  Westlake  Avenue,  N. 


A  FEW  USERS 
OF  THE  STA-HI 


New  York  Sun  (4) 

New  York  American 
Chicago  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Joplin  Globe 
San  Antonio  Express 
New  Orleans  Item 
Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune 

Pontiac  Daily  Press 
Butte  (Mont.)  Post 
(Tubular) 

Tacoma  Times 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
Bellingham  Herald 
Oregon  Journal 
Arizona  Republican 
New  York  News  (5) 
Baltimore  Sun 
St.  Louis  Star  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Capper  Publications 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Huntsville  Times 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (2) 

Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Denver  Post  (2) 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Seattle  Star 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times 
Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian  (2) 
Los  Angeles  Record 
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DAILY  CASHES  IN  ON 
N.  Y.  MARKET  CRASH 

Tacoma  Tribune  and  Ledger  Uee* 
“InTect-at'Home”  Argument  to  Sell 
Series  of  Real  Estate  Advertise¬ 
ments — Backed  by  Board 

On  the  theory  that  the  Wall  Street 
market  crash  would  stop  speculation  on 
the  part  of  western  investors  in  eastern 

(cutssirtcsl  Hif  ftitrr 

WOWB*  the  Time  toiasiyTaiio=i*l^XECTATE 
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Tacoma  paper’s  cooperative  real 
estate  page. 

securities  and  make  them  more  amenable 
to  the  “invest  at  home"  arRument,  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Sen's  Tribune  and 
Ledger  sold  a  series  of  12  full  pape 
advertisements  to  Tacoma  Real  Estate 
Dealers  for  insertion  in  the  Sunday 
Ledger. 

Harvey  J.  Lynch,  classified  advertising 
manager,  placed  a  dummy  page  before 
the  real  estate  board,  wlv,i  agreed  to 
sponsor  it  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Because  of  its  sponsorship,  the  page  was 
easy  to  sell.  P'orty-six  individual  adver¬ 
tisers  are  represented,  including  realtors, 
real  estate  dealers,  savings  and  loans  and 
ab.st  racts  firms. 

The  copy  for  each  advertisement  is 
furnished  by  the  committee  of  the  real 
estate  board,  and  is  written  by  leading 
real  estate  men. 

“This  campaign,”  Lynch  said,  “not 
only  creates  new  real  estate  investors 
and  more  home  owners,  but  assures  the 
present  owners  of  real  estate  investments 
that  these  brokers  are  solidly  back  of 
them.  The  number  of  prospects  avail¬ 
able  for  a  campaign  of  this  nature  is  so 
large  that  it  makes  the  cost  nominal  to 
each  subscriber.” 

CONNELLY  LEAVES  P.  O. 

Expert  on  Second  Class  Mail  Quitting 
Government  Service  Jan.  24 

Howard  \\'.  Connelly,  after  56  years 
with  the  New  York  Post  Office,  most  of 
which  has  been  in  supervising  second 
class  mail,  is  retiring  from  government 
service  Ian.  24,  1950.  Connelly  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert  on  second  class  mail, 
having  for  many  years  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  second  class  in  the 
City  Hall  Station  where  he  handled  great 
quantities  of  newspapers,  due  to  the 
proximity  of  that  station  to  Park  Row. 

In  addition  he  was  many  years  in  the 
newspaper  distribution  and  periodical 
postage  department.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  72nd  birthday,  and  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  post  office,  Mr.  Cem- 
nelly  in  1924  was  tendered  a  testimonial 
banquet  by  New  York  publishers. 

GAVE  MOVIE  PARTIES 

Thousands  of  Chicago  youngsters  have 
been  attending  picture  shows  during  the 
holiday  season  as  guests  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American.  The  Christmas 
theatre  parties  were  held  every  aftemewn, 
except  ^turday  and  Sunday,  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  addition  to  the  children,  old 
people  and  disabled  veterans  attended. 


DOTTS  JOINS  AGENCY 

Former  Vice-President  of  Dyer  Com¬ 
pany  Now  With  Cleveland  &  Shaw 

W.  L.  Dotts.  formerly  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  George 
L.  Dyer  Company,  has  joined  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Shaw.  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
20.^  West  Forty-second  street.  New 
York  City. 

The  Dyer  Company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  merger  with  Olson  & 
Knzinger,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  formerly  the  Dyer-Ivnzinger 
Company,  Inc. 

In  his  new  position.  Mr.  Dotts  will 
be  executive  vice-president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Shaw  .\gency,  in  charge  of  ap¬ 
propriations.  His  work  will  include  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  expenditures 
among  the  available  markets,  but  he  will 
not  buy  space. 

In  announcing  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Dotts  to  the  firm,  Horace  Cleveland, 
head  of  the  agency,  mentioned  other 
recent  appointments.  These  were  Ira 
Fleming,  secretary  of  Cleveland  & 
Shaw,  who  until  a  year  ago  was 
assistant  general  sales  manager  of 
George  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  Harry 
Porter,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
service,  who  formerly  was  in  charge 
of  service  for  the  Frank  Preshrey  Com¬ 
pany  and  later  head  of  his  own  agency ; 
and  James  A.  Beatty,  manager  of  media 
and  research,  formerly  with  the  Porter- 
Spohn  -Agency. 

PUBLISHERS  ORGANIZE 

Essex  County  (N.J.)  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers*  Assn.  Elects  Officers 

The  Essex  County  (N.J.)  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association  was  formed 
Dec.  20  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  New¬ 
ark.  Johnson  Foy  of  the  Nutlcv  Sun 
was  elected  president;  Edwin  H.  Frazer 
of  the  Roseville  Citisen,  vice-president; 
Walter  Gray  of  the  Irvington  Herald, 
secretary,  and  Charles  E.  Moreau  of  the 
Bloomfield  Iiulefendcnt  Press,  treasurer. 

The  first  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
organization  will  l)e  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  legal  advertising  laws  of 
the  state.  Assemblyman  John  W.  Clift, 
publisher  of  the  Summit  Herald,  and 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  was 
present  at  the  luncheon  and  discussed 
proposed  changes  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  in  January. 

Other  newspaper  representatives  at  the 
luncheon  included:  Garvin  Taylor  and 
Clifford  Bowne  of  the  Montclair  Times, 
William  L.  Litvany  of  the  Bloomfield 
Independent  Press,  Tohn  Day,  Millbum 
Item;  William  H.  Van  Wart,  Caldwell 
Progress:  L.  C.  Gillis,  East  Orange 
Record;  T.  W.  Fleming,  Relle7’ille  A^nvs, 
and  Miss  Shirley  M.  Spraver  of  the 
.Wtewrt  Jewish  Chronicle. 

EWING  RECOVERED 

John  D.  Ewing,  associate  publisher  of 
the  .Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
covered  from  a  recent  illness. 


$10,000,000  Industrial 
Expansion  Program 
Now  Under  Way  In 
Greater  Peoria! 
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PROBAK  DRIVE  PASSES 
EXPECTED  RESULTS 

Campaign  to  Sell  New  Razor  Blade 

in  First  Month  Was  Three  Times 
Greater  Than  Anticipated, 

Ad  Manager  Says 

The  .Autostrop  Safety  Razor  Company, 
entering  what  was  for  it  an  entirely  new 
field  this  year,  found  itself  reaping  the 
benefits  of  newspaper  advertising  of  past 
years,  according  to  Charles  M.  Pritzker, 
its  advertising  manager,  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  in  New  York. 

The  company  had  for  a  long  time 
successfully  marketed  a  razor  in  which 
the  blade  could  be  stropped  before  each 
shave.  Its  experience  showed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pritzker,  that  a  large  number 
of  men — apparently  a  majority — pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  a  blade  and  throw  it  away 
instead  of  stropping  it.  Accordingly  it 
was  decided  to  make  and  sell  a  double- 
edged  blade  of  the  type  used  in  other 
popular  razors. 

The  new  blade  was  placed  on  the 
market  this  fall  under  the  name  of  Pro- 
bak,  after  test  campaigns  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  three  Michigan  cities  and  later 
in  St.  Louis.  In  the  first  month,  the 
company  did  three  times  the  business  that' 
has  been  expected,  according  to  Mr. 
Pritzker.  He  attributed  this  result  to 
the  prestige  and  good-will  built  up  by 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  .Autostrop 
company  in  previous  years. 

“Though  we  believed  that  trade  and 
consumer  good-will  as  achieved  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  was  worth  a 
great  deal,  the  company  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  by  one-third  its  actual  dollar- 
and-cent  value,”  said  Mr.  Pritzker. 

“It  seemed  to  us  that  our  advertising 
would  have  an  interminable  task.  Eight 
years  of  research  were  required  before 
we  produced  a  blade  worthy  of  our  pres¬ 
tige.  Then  we  conducted  a  month’s  test. 
We  packed  the  blades  in  a  distinctive 
type  of  package  of  brilliant'  butterfly 


colors,  red,  blue,  and  two  kinds  of  gretn. 
and  we  released  three  distinct  campai^ 
the  first  modernistic,  the  second  sena 
tional  in  type  faces  used,  and  the  third 
conservative.  “ 

“From  the  first  we  readily  g^^ed 
jobber  and  dealer  acceptance.  W, 
obtained  immediate  results,  and  the  con¬ 
servative  campaign  proved  by  far  the 
strongest.” 

CORRECTION 

In  a  story  concerning  formation  of  the 
Weaver- Ross  Service,  in  the  Nov.  30  h. 
sue  of  Ei'itor  &•  Pnu.isnER,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  syndicate  would  handle 
humorous  articles  by  regular  contrib- 
utors  to  the  Seiu  Yorker  and  tint 
Marion  E.  Weaver,  proprietor  of  the 
Marion  E.  Weaver  Syndicate  would 
handle  art  work  of  New  Yorker  contrib¬ 
utors.  Miss  Weaver  wishes  it  made  clear 
that  the  Weaver-Ross  Service  and  her 
own  syndicate  will  handle  only  such 
material  of  these  writers  and  artists  as 
has  not  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  360  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Kri.stee  Manufacturing  Company,  Akron. 


Service 
and  Results 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

Npw^paurr  Reprexenutlva 

110  Eait  42d  St.,  New  York  i 
L  1900  Wrlqley  Bldg..  A 

Chicago 


We  Propose  This 
For  Your  New  Year: 

f-ET  your  stereotyping  problems  of 
•I—*  1929  be  your  last.  Decide  upon 
Wood  Dry  Mats  as  the  means  to  a 
better  printed  newspaper  in  1930. 
The  Wood  organization  and  the  new 
Wood  plant  are  at  your  service. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


MoUteninf 

Equipment 


iWOOD 

^  MEir  j 

MATS : 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blenkctf 


No.  M  Fnrtinf  Powder 


CHAS.  H.  EPDV  CO 
tMT't  HNtSCNWnVEi 


CMICAGO 
NCW  WMK  BOSTON 
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Wisdom  and  Forethought 
In  Advertising 


Forms 

Close 

January 

15th 


M 


^‘Consult  with  those  that  are  wise  and 
of  sound  judgement  —  and  seek  to  be 
instructed  by  those  better  than  thyself 
rather  than  to  follow  thine  own  inventions'^ 

Thomas  a  Kempis 

298  Advertisers — In  the  classifications  listed  below 
used  with  profit  the  1929 

I  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  | 

This  desk  manual  contains  facts  and  figures 
in  daily  use  among  National  Advertisers  and 
Advertising  Agencies 

Your  Advertising  Message 

reaches  the  executive  at  the  psychological 
moment — when  his  mind  is  open  and  receptive 
to  your  message 


Advisers  and  Counsellors 
Advertising  Agencies 
National  Advertisers 
Circulation  Builders 
Classified  Advertising  Builders 
Employment  Agencies 
Engravers 

Equipment  and  Supplies 
Feature  Leaders 
Feature  Pages 
Feature  Editions 
Foreign  Language  Papers 
Latin  American  Magazine 
Newspaper  Architects 
Newspaper  Brokers 


Order 

Your 

Space 

Now 


Newspaper  Dealers 
Newspaper  Directories 

Newspaper  Leaders  of  Chili — Denmark — ^Eng> 
land — Finland — Japan — Mexico — Norway — 
Peru — Uruguay — Sweden 
American  Newspapers  from  California  to  Maine 
News  Services 
Paper  Manufacturers 
Premiums 
Printing  Inks 
Printing  Presses 
Special  Representatives 
Rotogravure 
Miscellaneous 


The  1 930  Edition  will  be  published  January  25th 

forms  close  January  1 5th — make  your  reservations  now 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Fourth  Estate 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 
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‘  or  LEtTtRS  . 


HERE  must  be  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands,  of  newspaper  men  between 
E^tport  and  Tia  Juana  who  have  sat 
in  their  own  offices  with  only  a  desk 
light  burning,  or  in  a  quiet  hotel  corner, 
while  Walter  Savory  contemplated  the 
ash  of  his  cigar  and  began  “another 
story”.  Now  Walter  H.  (for  Harriman) 
Savory  has  written  a  book,  and  called  it 
“Some  Events  of  Fifty  Years”.  They 
are  anecdotes,  dating  from  his  first  dip 
in  printers’  ink  on  a  New  Hampshire 
weekly  in  1879,  and  all  but  one  are 
directly  concerned  with  newspapers  and 
newspaper  men.  The  one  exception  con¬ 
cerns,  of  course,  golf — ^being  the  story 
of  Mr.  Savory's  introduction  to  the 
game  with  which  his  name  has  become 
synonymous  among  its  newspaper  de¬ 
votees. 

Most  of  the  yarns  concern  names 
noted  in  American  journalism  and  poli¬ 
tics  and  are  first  person  narratives  of 
events  in  which  Savory  had  a  reporter’s 
or  an  editor’s  part.  Others  deal  with 
interesting  newspaper  happenings  noted 
by  the  author  during  his  quarter  century 
of  travels  for  the  ^lergenthaler  Linotype 
Company. — A.  T.  R. 

*  *  * 

Yl^  HO  writes  for  the  periodical  press? 
”  Several  weeks  ago  there  was  some 
comment  in  “Our  Ow'n  W'orld  of  Let¬ 
ters”  about  an  article  by  Stephen  H. 
Pollinger  crediting  the  city  room  with 
the  attributes  of  a  slaughterhouse.  Re¬ 
porting,  lie  maintained,  killed  creative 
work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  the 
would-be  young  fiction  writer  should 
avoid  the  newspaper  office  as  he  would 
the  plague.  But  a  cursory  glance  over 
current  monthly  magazines  seems  to 
prove  beyond  argument  that  the  news¬ 
paper  office  serves  as  a  feeder  for  the 
periodical  field. 

Of  fourteen  contributors  listed  in  The 
American  Mercury  for  December,  six 
have,  or  have  had.  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions.  James  M.  Cain.  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  a  sketch  on  “Citizenship.” 
“Cow-Town  Widows”  is  from  the  pen  of 
H.  L.  Davis,  who  has  been  printer’s 
devil,  sheep  herder,  harvest  hand,  deputy 
sheriff,  country  editor,  and  poet.  An  in¬ 
teresting  skit  about  the  duties  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  is  offered  by  William  Feather. 
This  former  newspaper  man,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  William  Feather  Magasine, 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
Then  there  is  “He  Hated  Southern 
Gentlemen,”  by  Lloyd  Lewis,  who  until 
1921  was  employed  by  various  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago  newspapers.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Mr.  Lewis  was  co-author  with 
Henry  Justin  Smith  of  “Chicago:  “The 
History  of  a  Reputation.” 

Oland  D.  Russell,  who  contributes 
“Saving  Souls  in  Japan,”  has  had  quite 
far  flung  newspaper  experience.  He  has 
been  employed  by  various  newspapers  in 
the  South  and  Middle  West,  was  form¬ 
erly  news  editor  of  the  Japan  Advertiser 
of  Tokio,  and  is  now'  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  AVttr  York  World.  “Figaro 
Storms  Athene”  is  also  written  by  a 
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newspaper  man,  Maurice  S.  Sullivan. 
The  opening  article  in  this  month’s 
issue,  “The  Secretariat,”  is  by  an  un¬ 
named  Washington  Correspondent. 

Take  The  North  American  Review. 

Jay  E.  House  writes  very  interestingly 
about  “When  I  Was  Mayor”  (of 
Topeka).  Certainly  Mr.  House  needs 
no  introduction. 

“There  is  only  one  place  in  the  United 
States  where  an  American  is  not  an 
American,”  Ruth  Laughlin  Barker  writes 
in  her  article  “Where  Americans  Are 
‘Anglos.’  ”  The  author  has  been  for  six 
years  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

“Home  to  Mother,”  a  short  story,  is 
contributed  by  E.  L.  Yordan,  who  “has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  five  years,  plays  bridge  like 
a  fiend,  and  writes  verse.” 

An  editorial  writer  on  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  con¬ 
tributes  “The  Cadets  of  New  Market” 
to  the  current  Harpers  Magazine.  Mr. 
Johnson,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
author  of  “What  is  News?,”  one  in  a 
series  of  Borzoi  handbooks  of  journalism 
edited  by  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford  which 
appeared  in  1926. 

Another  journalist  contributing  to 
Harpers  this  month  is  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley.  She  writes  on  birth  control. 

Hiram  Motherwell,  for  eight  years 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nnvs  in  Rome,  also  contributes  to  this 
issue.  The  title  of  his  article  is  “The 
American  Tourist  Makes  History.”  Mr. 
Motherwell,  it  would  seem,  has  more 
than  enough  to  keep  him  busy.  Besides 
editing  The  Theatre  Guild  Magazine,  he 
has  just'  published  (Brentano)  “The  Im¬ 
perial  Dollar.”  He  is  also  represented 
this  month  by  an  article,  “The  American 
Empire,”  in  The  Forum. 

Of  John  T.  Flynn,  who  wrote  The 
Forum  article  on  “Dishonest  Business, 
we  are  told: 

“Because  he  writes  about  business,  people 
sometimes  think  John  T.  Flynn  is  a  business 
man.  This  he  vehemently  denies.  He  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  newspaper  man  and  prefers  to  watch 
business  from  the  press  box  rather  than  mix 
in  it.  His  last  position  on  a  newsmper  was 
that  of  managinit  editor  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
which  he  left  when  Mr.  Munsey  bought  it  and 
sank  it  to  make  way  for  the  Sun.  Since  that 
time  he  has  written  a  series  of  daily  articles  on 
business  which  has  been  syndicated  throughout 
the  United  States.” 

Have  we  proved  our  point?  At  least 
we  have  shown  what  some  newspaper 
men  do  with  their  spare  time. — H.  J.  B. 

*  *  * 

A  COMPLETE  textbook  on  delivering 
newpapers,  making  collections,  and 
performing  all  the  other  carrier  boy 
duties,  has  been  published  by  the  Bur¬ 
ton  Publishing  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Its  author  is  Lloyd  Smith, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  and  president  of  the  Midwest 


AT  HOME 


At  home,  in  the  evening, 
when  the  day’s  work  is 
done,  men  and  women  read 
their  newspapers  thought¬ 
fully,  leisurely  .  .  .  just  as 
long  as  they  find  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  read. 

One  of  the  reasons  why 
advertisers  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  use  The  Sun  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  preeminently 
the  home  newspaper 
among  the  intelligent  and 
prosperous  people  of  New 
York. 


Circulation  Managers  Association.  “The 
Paper  Route”  is  the  title. 

Routine  pamphlets  on  how  to  deliver 
newspapers  are  common  in  newspaper 
offices,  but  the  completeness  of  this  little 
volume,  together  with  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  compact  make-up,  makes  it 
unique.  Not  only  are  there  numerous 
photographs  of  the  right  and  wrong  way 
of  executing  a  paper  boy’s  duties,  but  the 
text  is  clear  and  crisp,  always  concise, 
and  gets  at  the  root  of  the  matter  with 
very  little  meandering. 

One  of  the  chapters  tells  the  carrier 
boy  his  position  in  the  general  scheme 
of  newspaper  making,  how  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  starts  at  the  presses 
and  must  not  let  up  until  the  last  home 
on  the  route  is  served.  It  gives  the  boy 
a  business  status  of  his  own.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  collections  has  the  same  effect. 

The  boy  is  shown  in  pictures  how  to 
fold  his  paper,  and  the  easiest  manner  of 
throwing  it  cxi  porches.  It  is  brought 
out  that  the  carrier  can  save  himself 
much  trouble  by  packing  his  papers  in 
the  correct  manner,  and  save  himself 
many  needless  steps  by  simplifying  his 
route. 

The  advantages  of  solicitation  are  not 
forgotten,  and  ways  of  keeping  tab  on  a 
moving  population  along  the  carrier’s 
route  are  enumerated. 

The  book  has  forewords  by  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  and  Judge  Ben  Lindsay 
on  the  advantages  of  the  carrier  boys 
getting  a  grounding  in  general  business. 
The  price  is  §1  a  copy,  with  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  when  ordered  in  quantity. 

♦  •  ♦ 

CRITICISMS  of  machine-ridden  dol- 
lar-worshipping  America,  whether  by 
foreigners  like  Keyserling  or  Americans 
resident  abroad  such  as  J.  Truslow 
Adams,  are  illuminated  and  partly  ans¬ 
wered  in  two  articles  in  the  Decemlier 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Andre  Siegfried, 
author  of  “America  Comes  of  Age,”  pic¬ 
tures  “the  French  Mind,”  and  by  show¬ 
ing  ho\v  the  peasant,  and  not  the  Pari¬ 
sian  or  the  volatile  South  of  France  type. 
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is  the  real  Frenchman  and  that  h. 
the  soil  and  puts  family  above 
gives  a  background  for  many  of  ti!; 
criticisms  of  America  that  come  ir^ 
F'rance. 

“Poor  Little  America!”  by  J  Uji, 
French,  a  teacher  at  Dartmouth,’  tells  m 
in  effect  that  we  are  criticized  so  mu^ 
because  we  enjoy  it— “we  love  the  rod^ 
the  chastiser,”  as  our  ancestors  loved  fir. 
and  brimstone  sermons.  .\nd  so 
answer  to  critics  is  another  criticism  5 
our  national  failing:  we  insist  on  ex 
tremes,  and  we  should  cultivate  seren^' 
But  serenity  can’t  be  hurried-  Mr 
French  thinks  that  time  and  nature 
do  the  job  for  us,  thus  pleading  cZ 
national  immaturity. — R.  N. 

URGING  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
has  started  a  crusade  in  favor  of  the 
city  manager  plan  for  Utica. 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  arc 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  bat 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capablt 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Cltf- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Dl. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureao  ef 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  OTganise- 
tion  of  college  trained  newt- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  &d  him. 
The  Bureau  pnta  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
—it  savet  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  thote  who  meet 
your  requirement!. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pits** 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Dkector 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  ChL  836  Exchange  Avtn 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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rOAST  PRESS  GROUP  TO 
^  TOUR  MEXICO 


RELIEF  KITCHEN  OPENED 

At  11  a.  ni.  Dec.  16  there  was  opened 
at  222  Craig  street  W.,  Montreal,  a 
commodious  place  where  the  unemployed 
will  be  given  substantial  meals  tree  of 
cost.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  Lord 
Atholstan  and  the  Montreal  Star,  w'ith 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  co-operat¬ 
ing  by  providing  the  premises  required 
for  the  purpose. 


r  Will  Leave  San  Fran- 
Special  Train  Jan.  9, 
ling  at  Long  Beach 
Meeting 


KIRK  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

W.  L.  Kirk,  editor  of  the  Fort  Lu{>- 
ton  (Col.)  Press,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  District  Editorial 
•Association,  Colorado. 


TAKING  THE®  KINKS 

PRESSROQ^feia 

TRAFFIC 


leave  Los  Angeles  tor  a  aay  visit  to 
Mexico,  with  a  five  day  visit  in  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

Other  cities  at  which  visits  will  be 
made  are  Mazatlan,  a  full  day  at 
Guadalajara,  Tepio,  Culiacan,  Hermosillo 
and  Empalme. 

The  trip  is  of  particular  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  planned  for  three  years, 
being  postponed  twice  due  to  revolutions 
in  Mexico  which  resulted  in  burned 
bridges  on  the  west  coast  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  official  reservation  list  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Richardson  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Adams, 
Lomfoc  Record;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
S.  Allen,  San  Francisco;  Will  F.  Blake, 
Gi/roj  Adi’ocate;  Mrs.  Carl  Barkow, 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  C.  Brownless,  Los  Angeles  Western 
Publisher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elson  G.  Con¬ 
rad,  Huntington  Beach  News;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Justus  F.  Craenier,  Orange  Neivs; 
Miss  Bernice  C.  Downing,  Santa  Clara 
Journal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Compton, 
San  Dimas  Press;  Miss  Margaret  Duffy, 
Merced  Express. 

M.  J.  Durand,  San  Francisco  Intertype 
Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Edmondson, 
Sausalito  Neros;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Epsteen,  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Evans,  Es¬ 
condido  Times- Advocate;  Miss  Ellen 
Facchine,  Jackson  Ledger;  J.  S.  Far- 

ftr,  Ralph  Farquliar,  Huntington 
h  News;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ciray, 
Chowchilla  Netvs;  F.  H.  Griffen,  Mer¬ 
ced  Express;  Mrs.  Nina  L.  Harbison, 
Son  Bernardino  Sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Hart,  Orange 
Post;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Henry,  Liver- 
nure  Herald;  F.  S.  Howard,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Southern  Pacific;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millard  F.  Hoyle.  Hollister  Free  Lance; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Lansing  Hurd,  Sebasto- 
M  Times;  Paul  G.  Jasper,  Furtuna 
Beacon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Hymer, 
Mkersfield  Report;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Hull,  Tracy  Press;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Johnson,  Banning  Record. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Keffer,  Van 
Reys  News;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kaynor, 
Buevburg  (Wash.)  Record;  Mrs.  Oran 
A  Kng,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
J-  Krouser,  Oxnard  Courier;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lotus  H.  Louden,  Anaheim  Bullc- 
jjA'  Mn  and  Mrs.  Harvey  R.  Ling.  Bur- 
wi*  Review;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
hotgens,  San  Rafael  Independent;  Mrs. 
b^rd  Martin,  Hawthorne  Advertiser; 
Mr.  Md  Mrs.  W.  Kee  Maxwell,  Fuller- 
News-Tribune;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
McClintock,  Delano  Record. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sherman  McDowell, 
dUmeda  Times-Star;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Richmond  Record-Herald;  Mr. 
c  ^fePherson,  Santa  Crux 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Merk,  Bur- 

•"•ponie  Advcmce-Star;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader'  Mr.  and 
*rs.  Sam  Meyer,  Newport  Beach  News; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Moddy, 
Searchlight;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L. 
News;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

n.  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel;  Mr.  and 
U?'  J  ^foore,  Redland  Facts; 

loiexTr^^^  W.  L.  Murphy,  Sonoma 

Mrs.  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Chico 
Mrs.  J.  E.  01m- 
relaluma  Argus  Courier;  Mr.  and 


Ii^T  t.  here,  is  hut  one  of  the  ma 

N  many  newspaper  plants,  news  still  congests  engineering  probl^s  whi 

f  •  •  /V  t  •  •  gineers  have  mastered.  Ti 

— after  it  is  off  the  press.  The  precious  minutes  tion  is  the  Pasadena  5 

r  t  •!  1  1  Pasadena,  California  {Cir 

saved  by  the  use  of  the  news-ticker,  the  modern  proximauiy2i,^).^io^ 

^  ^  veyors  installed  in  the  p 

high-speed  press,  are  wasted  by  the  old-fashioned  ' 

methods  of  handling  the  printed  papers. 

Cutler-Hammer  Dispatch  Conveyors  were  de- 
veloped  to  meet  this  problem — to  keep  news  moving 
through  your  plant.  Papers  no  longer  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  fly-boys  and  trucks.  Instead,  C-H 
Conveyors  snatch  the  papers  from  the  presses  as 
soon  as  they  are  printed,  carry  them  in  a  flat, 
even,  continuous  ribbon  to  any  point  in  your  plant, 
upstairs  or  down,  wherever  the  delivery  or  mail¬ 
ing  room  may  be  located. 

No  angle  or  incline  is  too  steep  for  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors.  They  travel  around  corners,  through  walls. 

They  carry  papers  overhead  to  save  space,  through 
a  floor  to  save  time.  And  they  deliver  papers  either 
side  up,  ready  counted,  with  the  counter  paper 

C-H  Conveyors  can  be  installed  in  any  plant 
without  disturbing  the  present  layout.  One 
pressroom  found  that  it  paid  to  install  them  to 
carry  papers  a  distance  of  only  six  Jeet. 

Ask  for  the  Cutler-Hammer  booklet,  ''Keeping 
Pace.  ”  It  shows  typical  C-H  Conveyor  installations. 

It  may  show  you  a  new  way  to  save  time  in  your 

plant,  abolish  fly-boys  and  trucks  that  are  clutter-  a 

ing  up  pressroom  space,  increasing  your  overhead.  uViiati'onK'i^ZI’Aik’t 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 

1276  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


nOispatch  ^J^eWspaper  ^  ConVeyor^ 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


GREETING 

How  do  you  do,  1930,  how  do  you  do? 
For  ten  long  years  we’ve  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  you. 

You  have  a  pleasant  sound. 

A  figure  plump  and  round. 

Your  symmetry  is  bound 
To  make  a  hit  profound. 

We  like  your  artful  grace. 

Your  young  and  happy  face 
Bedecked  in  snow- flaked  lace — 

Ah,  you  may  set  our  pace. 

We  accept  you  as  a  lady,  rather  flirty 
And  for  weal  or  woe,  lead  on,  fair  1930. 

*  *  * 

TF  a  bright-eyed  boy  were  to  come  to 
you  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  say: 
“Mister,  you  have  been  at  newspaper 
work  for  many  more  jears  than  I  have 
been  alive,  and  as  I’m  just  starting,  would 
you  mind  giving  me  some  advice  on  the 
future?”  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would 
reply :  “Sit  down,  boy.  Of  course  I 
shall  try  to  help  you.  I  know  about  how 
you  feel — for  I've  sat  where  you  are. 
and  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  might  today 
be  making  the  decision  for  myself,  with 
the  years  rolled  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  realize  what  the  glamor  of 
this  show  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  a  keen 


youngster  like  you.  Romance? — Why, 
there’s  nothing  quite  like  it  in  any  other 
profession,  trade,  art  or  adventure,  on 
land,  sea  or  in  the  air.  It  is  a  fair  com¬ 
posite  of  all  the  tricks  in  the  whole  bag 
of  human  experience.  No  two  days  are 
alike,  whereas  in  every  other  work  that 
I  know'  of,  men  wear  out  their  souls  in 
monotonous  drudgery,  making  about  the 
same  motions  each  day,  traveling  almost 
the  same  paths,  hearing  the  same  sounds, 
seeing  the  same  sights,  repeating  the  same 
words,  miserable  hum-drum  robots  with 
emotions  clamped  dowm  with  hooks  of 
iron  and  spirits  so  broken  at  50  that  they 
are  despised  by  their  own  families  and 
ignored  by  the  passing  world.  All  they 
have  is  money.  Ha,  money!  What  will 
it  buy? 

*  *  * 

66T’M  asking  you,  lad,  what  will  money 
buy?  Will  it  buy  the  thrill  a  report¬ 
er  gets  from  a  two-edition  beat  on  a  story 
good  enough  for  the  wires?  Will  it  buy 
the  joy  of  writing  a  piece  that  will  set 
by  the  ears  the  whole  town,  state,  or  in¬ 
deed  the  nation?  Will  money  give  you 
entree  into  any  circle  of  society,  high 
or  low,  making  you  understand  from 
actual  contact  what  makes  society  tick 
and  the  whole  world  move  on?  Can  you 
buy  the  privilege  of  spoofing  the  bluffs 
of  the  audacious  mighty  and  debunking 
the  demagogue?  Newspaper  men  are 
onto  life  through  actual  experience  as 
are  no  other  class  of  workers!  They 
have  moments  of  real  exultation.  .\lso  to 
them  humor  is  real.  They  temper  the 
winds  for  the  shorn  lambs.  They  feed 
an  element  of  romance  to  millions  of 
starved  souls.  They  teach  the  real  les¬ 
sons  of  life.  Their  day  and  night  vigi¬ 
lance  protects  the  modern  city  a  thousand 
times  more  efficiently  than  did  the  great 
walls  of  ancient  civilizations  that  lived 
in  dread  of  the  ravages  of  savage  and 
plundering  hordes.  They  carry  the  flag 


of  progress  and  reform,  without  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  the  professional  leader  or  re¬ 
former.  They  are  the  sworn  enemies  of 
injustice,  corruption,  tyranny,  hypocrisy 
and  exploitation.  'They  serve  all  men 
on  equal  terms.  Independence  is  their 
heritage.  They  may  be  gentlemen.  They 
live  in  the  spirit,  but  with  feet  on  the 
ground.  No  day  is  dull.  In  old  age 
the\-  are  comforted  by  ten  thousand  happy 
and  exciting  memories.  Will  money  buy 
these  things?" 

*  •  ♦ 

ND  I  can  imagine  the  eyes  of  the 
b<iy  growing  brighter  as  you 
rattle  on.  I  can  see  the  curious, 
excited  flush  on  his  cheek.  In  my 


mind's  eye  can  I  see  you  rise  frcMii 
your  chair,  pat  him  on  the  head,  while 
muttering — “good  game,  my  boy,  nothing 
just  like  it  .  .  .  has  its  ups  and  downs, 
like  everything  else,  but  .  .  .  .  ”  and 
wander  back  to  your  desk.  And  if  later, 
this  lad  of  the  modern  time  should  come 
again  and  say :  “I  know.  Mister,  all  that 
you  said  is  true,  but  honest,  how  much 
do  1  get  by  the  time  I’m  your  age?” 
would  you  be  nettled? 

»  * 

The  esteemed  William  Bolitho  told  a 
reporter  for  this  journal  not  long  ago 
that  when  he  wrote  a  piece  for  publica¬ 
tion  it  was  with  the  thought  that  every 
word  must  count  for  eternity.  We 
thought  it  an  admirable  concept  of  duty. 
Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Bolitho,  in  his  usual 
place  in  Nezv  York  World,  described 
some  features  of  Chicago  life.  I  quote 
at  random  excerpts  from  his  article 
which  was  titled  “Microcosmal  Chicago” : 

(1)  “I  am  always  sharp  set  for  the 
look  of  the  crowds,  the  shop  windows 
and  the  alien  idea  of  a  hotel.  An  ancient 
Cathedral  is  often  extraneous  and  acci¬ 
dental  to  the  people  who  live  round  it. 
This  must  be  a  main  reason  why  most 
psychological  estimates  of  foreign  life 
are  as  wild  as  Sir  John  Mandeville’s 
tales.” 

(2)  “The  social  life  has  probably  since 
the  small-town  days  tended  generally  to 
cluster  round  the  hotel  in  Chicago,  and 
many  other  establishments,  if  not  all, 
may  yield  valuable  tips,  in  consequence, 
on  the  picturesque  sociography  of  this 
‘capital  of  American  America,’  as  they 
say.” 

(3)  “No  merely  made  community  or¬ 
ganism  could  contain  such  scope  and 
such  a  gradation  of  social  life;  there  are 
half  a  dozen  different  restaurants,  quite 
different  in  character — to  one  goes  the 
rich  merchant  to  do  honor  to  a  guest,  in 
another  there  are  ‘stamm  tischen’  re¬ 
served  time  out  of  mind  for  political 
groun  leaders.” 

(4)  .^nd  “over  the  front  entrance  is 
sculptured  in  profile  the  face  the  winner 
of  the  contest  for  the  ‘most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  hich  school’  had — in  the  days  of 
the  World’s  Fair.” 

*  * 

ly^R.  BOLITHO  went  on  like  this  for 
■L’A  nearly  1.000  words.  As  the  story 
held  me  spellliound  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  every¬ 
day  folk  must  have  long  pondered  the 
words.  They  plainly  were  written  for 


REPORTER  HOLDS  PERFECT 
BRIDGE  H.\ND 

RICH.4RD  “Chic”  Jackson,  un¬ 
til  last  week  a  police  reporter 
on  the  Indianapolis  Metvs  and  now 
police  reporter  on  the  South  Bend 
M pics-T imes,  held  a  perfect  bridge 
hand  in  a  game  last  week.  Others 
in  the  game  were  John  Blackhurii, 
copy  reader  on  the  News,  Alex¬ 
ander  McSurley,  reporter  on  the 
News  and  John  Slaughter  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 

Slaughter  cut  the  cards  and 
Blackburn  dealt.  Jackson  turned 
up  13  spades.  The  hand  won  the 
rubber  for  Jackson  and  his  part¬ 
ner,  Slaughter. 


eternity.  Some  of  his  stuff  was  a  bit 
deep  for  me,  but  old  F.  P.  A.,  in  the 
Conning  Tower  the  next  day,  relieved 
my  perplexity  by  offering  the  following 
crystalline  explanation  of  his  fellow  col¬ 
umnist’s  meaning: 

“Always  interested,”  Mr.  Adams  wrote, 
“in  the  escharotic  periphrasis  of  the  not 
unproximal,  as  far  as  this  page  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  rutilant  Bolitho,  we  were 
egregiously  held,  yesterday  morning,  by 
liis  exsuscitory  animadversions  on  micro¬ 
cosmal  Chicago.  Chicago  has  advanced 
since  the  November  morning  when  Dr. 
Doering  brought  us  there  in  his  little 
black  satchel ;  it  has  even  progressed  since 
we  were  a  member  of  the  Grand  Boule¬ 
vard  phalanstery.  Far  from  inexpensive 
are  the  words  that  Mr.  Bolitho  uses  to 
value  its  neoterical  signification,  and  we, 
as  an  old  Chicagoan  feel  pleased  by  his 
blandiloquence.  For  Chicago  was.  and 
is  as  Mr.  Bolitho  may  yet  say  of  it,  one 
swell  burg.” 


EDITOR  INJURED 

\\'.  H.  Harkrader,  editor  of  the  Beat 
County  (Col.)  Democrat,  recently  lost 
parts  of  two  fingers  when  his  right 
hand  caught  in  the  cogs  of  a  press.  He 
was  assisting  in  running  off  a  special 
Christmas  edition. 


AD  COPY  “ON  TRIAL" 

Women  Say  They  Prefer  Style  Aho, 
All  Else  in  Paid  Space  * 

Women  prefer  style  above  all  else 
advertising,  according  to  witnesses  a 
women,  in  trial  of  the  case  entitled 
Advertising  Prospectus  vs  Publ^ 
Opinion,”  which  featured  a  recent  ioim 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Houston  4dver 
tisiiig  Association  and  the  Women'.' 
Advertising  Qub  of  Houston.  * 

At  conclusion  of  the  hearing  "Indire- 
A.  M.  Cohen  (president  of  the  Hou^w 
association),  who  presided,  ruled  that  the 
testimony  had  been  inconclusive  and  that 
the  trial  would  go  over  until  after  the 
holidays,  when  men  witnesses  will  he 
summoned.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  women  said, 
they  prefer  “style”  in  advertising  in  tlw 
an  advertisement  must  be  attractive 
simple  and  truthful.  All  stated  emphati¬ 
cally  that  they  disliked  ads  which  "hit 
them  in  the  face,”  as  it  were.  Most  of 
the  witnesses  preferred  color  in  magazine 
advertising.  Reputation  of  the  advertiser 
goes  a  long  way  regardless  of  prices 
quoted,  according  to  the  views  of  most 
of  those  testifying. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Painter  was  chairman  of 
the  day  and  “chief  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,”  assisted  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  Gill  and 
Dale  Rogers.  “Defense  counsel”  were 
Jeff  Barnette  and  Don  Riddle. 


FINED  FOR  FRAUD  AD 

D.  Buchanan,  proprietor  of  a  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.,  jewelry  establishment,  was 
fined  $25  and  costs  in  police  court  on  a 
charge  of  using  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
advertising  recently  C.  \’ict’or  Werner, 
secretary  of  the  V^irginia  Better  Trade 
Association,  appeared  in  the  case  and 
charged  that  women’s  compacts  which 
had  been  advertised  to  be  of  sterling 
silver  and  worth  from  $7.50  to  $10,  had 
a  reasonable  retail  value  of  $3.  They 
were  being  sold  for  $5.  Witnesses  were 
introduced  as  to  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
pacts  sold. 


B 


Efficiency  in  the  Pressroom 
Demands  Good  Rolls  of  Paper! 

Common  practice  leads  us  to  judge  paper 
only  by  its  quality  as  far  as  weight,  finish 
and  tensile  stren^h  are  concerned.  But,  a 
de&nite  quality  equally  as  important  is  the 
character  of  the  rolls  on  which  any  grade  of 
paper  is  furnished  to  the  ultimate  user. 
Rolls  of  newsprint  and  book  paper  accu¬ 
rately  cut  and  firmly  wound  enables  modern 
high-speed  presses  to  function  at  full  speed 
and  avoids  loss  of  time  and  waste  ordinarily 
due  to  faulty  wound  rolls. 

Camachine  roll-winders  for  paper  mill 
service  produce  rolls  of  any  kind  of  paper 
which  insure  higher  press  speed;  less  web 
breaks;  less  wrinkles  ip  web  or  slack  edge; 
more  even  draw  through  presses;  fewer 
splits  in  the  edge  of  web;  more  tensile 
strength  in  the  web  from  less  tension  in 
winding;  less  core  waste;  less  waste  from 
damages  in  shipping  and  handling,  and 
greater  weight  and  lineal  length  from  all 
rolls. 

CAMERON  MACfflNE  COMPANY 

61  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAMACHINE 

SLITTERS  and  ROLL-WINDERS 
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COUXCTING  data  ON 

newsboy  welfare 


R.  L  McUan  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Heads  Committee  Seeking  to 
Dignify  Carriers  and  Fore- 
•tall  Legislation 


Data  as  to  the  number  of  newspaper 
ca  ier  i"  ‘he  United  States  and 

the  money  they  make,  as  well  as  the 
of  Street  salesmen  and  their 
IfiU.  is  being  gathered  by  the  News- 
Snv  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
iTnal  Circulation  Managers  Association 
with  the  hope  that  such  statistics  will 
^  valuable  in  the  eventual  drafting  of 
a  model  law  concerning  newspaper  boys 
R  L  McLean,  circulation  manager  of 
the  nUadelphia  FA-cnimi  Bulletin,  and 
chairman  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  committee, 
announced  this  week. 

Mr  McLean  said  the  committee  aims 
to  dignify  the  "newspaper  boy,”  and 
asserted  that  newspaper  editors  them- 
seives  could  help  a  lot  by  editing  the 
too-frequent  “forlorn  looking”  and 
“crap-shooting"  phrases  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  carriers. 

“The  newspaper  boy,  Mr.  McLean 
said,  “acts  as  a  salesman,  a  canvasser,  a 
collator,  and  at  times  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  almost  a  statesman  in  courtesy 
tad  lact  necessary  to  take  care  of  his 
business  between  the  newspaper  office 


and  the  reader. 

“The  social  service  people  are  continu¬ 
ally  trying  to  pass  drastic  laws  in  regard 
to  the  newspaper  boy,  because  the  news¬ 
papers  have  not  honored  him  enough  to 
prove  to  ourselves,  the  public,  and 
social  service  workers  that  he  should 
have  credit  for  the  work  he  is  doing  and 
be  commended.  Even  the  Boy  Scouts 
give  no  badge  for  the  newspaper  carrier 
boy,  although  they  seem  to  give  badges 
for  almost  everything  else  under  the  sun. 

“The  social  service  people,  who  pos¬ 
sibly  at  times  in  the  past  have  used  the 
newspaper  boy  for  exploitation  and  for 
obtaining  donations,  seem  to  look  on  the 
newspaper  boy  as  one  about  whom  new 
laws  must  be  passed  each  legislature. 
Instead,  the  social  .service  folks  should 
give  the  boy  credit  for  what  he  is  doing 
and  recognize  his  right  to  deliver  news¬ 


papers. 

“With  all  this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  eventually  it  is  hoped  that  a 
model  law  for  these  newspaper  boys  may 
be  generally  adopted,  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  is 
attempting  to  obtain  data  as  to  the 
number  of  newspaper  carrier  boys  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  profits  made  by 
these  boys,  the  number  of  boys  selling 
papers  on  the  corner  and  their  profits, 
as  well  as  the  boys  employed  in  the 
newspaper  fraternity  for  the  delivery  of 
newspapers,  and  the  amount  paid  them. 
For  this  purpose  all  boys  under  18  are 
being  considered  and  the  work  of  acquir- 
I  ing  this  information  is  being  conducted 
all  over  the  L^nited  States  by  circulation 
managers. 

“It  is  likely  that  statistics  will  prove 
’J^with  the  exception  of  .schools  and 
!  '"‘■tches,  the_  newspapers  of  the  country 
;  nse  the  activities  of  more  boys  and 
more  time  and  money  with  these 
1  to  help  them,  than  anv  other 
I  agency." 


OPENS  NEW  HOME 

;  (Pa-)  Simpsons’  Dail 

I  '^o-Txmes  recently  moved  into  it 
’’ew  hwne  which  provides  nearly  7,00 
^re  fwt  of  working  space,  and  whic 
P>*c«  all  the  newspaper  departments  o 
i  instead  of  three  floors  utilize 

;  ‘nemer  building.  A  new  stereotyp 
^rtment  and  a  24-page  (Joss  pres 
f  *  'nstalled.  The  first  edition  to  com 
"ns  a  special  76-pag 
•"nwr.  Roland  B.  Simpson  is  publishe 

VIRGINIA  A.P.  TO  MEET 

of  the  Associate 
ir»  semi-annual  meet 

I*  ^mrphy’s  Hotel  in  Richmom 
„  '•  Henry  D.  Perkins,  managin 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledget 
i  I  chairman  of  the  grou 

l  the  last  two  years. 


ADVERTISING  MUST  CONTINUE 


Standard  Oil  President  Says  Indus¬ 
tries  Must  Create  “Wants’* 

,  W.  X.  Holliday,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  address¬ 
ing  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently,  said  that  advertising  on  a  large 
scale  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  business  for  the  reason  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  set  up  to-day  that  wants  must 
lie  created. 

“Manufacturing  is  such  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  that  it  cannot  afford  to  wait  on 
mere  whims,  hence,  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  that  people  should  not  be  made 
to  buy  what  they  do  not  already  want,” 
said  Holliday.  "Prosperity  is  based  upon 
making  goods  in  excess  of  demand,  pay¬ 
ing  people  enough  to  buy  them,  and,  then 
by  advertising  and  some  sales  pressure, 
getting  people  to  buy  them.” 


PAPERS  INCORPORATE 

The  Laivrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Sun  have  been  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Telegram-Sun  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  John  P.  S.  Mahonev,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Rita  Lyons,  both  of  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Walter  J.  Small  of  Methuen. 
The  new  corporation  has  a  listed  capital 
of  $50,000. 


NEW  RATING  PLAN  FOR 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

Joint  Convention  of  Teehcers  and 
Schools  at  Baton  Rouge,  Dec.  31 
to  Consider  Bleyer  Report 
on  Reclassification 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  Dec. 
31-Jan.  1,  at  Baton  Rouge,  L,a.  The 
convention,  which  is  interlocking  with 
the  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  Dec.  30,  is  being  held  in 
the  South  for  the  first  time  in  10  years. 

A  summary  report  of  research  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  given  by  Eric  W.  Allen, 
University  of  Oregon,  at  9  a.  m.,  Dec. 
31.  George  H.  Gallup,  Drake  Univers¬ 
ity,  will  discuss  the  reader’s  interest  in 
editorial  comment,  and  Bruce  R.  McCoy, 
University  of  Minnesota,  will  speak  on 
community  journalism. 

The  program  for  Tuesday  afternoon 
includes  a  brief  business  meeting  at  1 :30, 
followed  by  reports  on  opportunities  and 
research  in  journalism.  Members  of  the 
convention  will  be  entertained  at  dinner 
Tuesday  evening,  with  the  Journalism 
Department  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 


versity  as  hosts.  This  will  be  follower! 
by  a  visit  to  the  Cinclare  Sugar  Refin¬ 
ery,  sponsored  by  Louisiana  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Problems  and  experiments  will  be  the 
main  topics  of  discussion  on  the  pro- 
(tram  for  Wedne.sday  morning.  At  this 
time  talks  will  be  given  on  the  “Use  of 
a  Class-conference  System  of  Teaching,” 
the  "Question  of  Courses  in  Publicity,” 
and  "Radio  as  a  Journalistic  .'\gency.” 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
classification  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Jounialism  will  be  made  by  Professor 
Willard  G.  Bleyer,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

A  business  meeting  for  consideration 
of  reports  of  various  committees  and  for 
election  of  officers  will  precede  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  convention  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  program  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  Wednesday  evening  by  a  dinner 
in  New  Orleans  with  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  Tulane  University  Department 
of  Journalism  as  hosts,  followed  by  a 
tour  of  the  old  French  quarter. 

In  commenting  on  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion,  E.  M.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
organization  stated  that  it  promises  to 
be  the  most  significant  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  largely  because 
of  the  consideration  to  be  given  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reclassifying  of  the  schools  and 
departments  of  Journalism. 


Th 

e  Whole  Nation  Participates  in  Owning 

The  Neiv  armour  and  COMPANY 

-A  ir  if 

TOCKHOLDERS  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company  —  like 

IiJ  ARMOUR  meat  products  —  are  found  in  every  state  of  the 

Union. 

In  every  state,  too,  excepting  Nevada,  there  are  employes  who 
are  also  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

Moreover,  owners  of  the  Company’s  stock  are  found  also  in  32 
foreign  countries  and  American  possessions.  Many  of  them  are 
employes. 

Thus,  ownership  by  the  public  has  supplanted  —  in  the  six  years 
since  reorganization  —  the  small  circle  of  nine  persons  who  had 
held  all  the  common  stock,  and  the  2,140  individuals  in  whose 
hands  had  been  preferred  stock  worth  $28,000,000. 

Today,  10,787  employes  own  stock  in  the  Company  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  represented  in  the  ownership  by  68,179  stockholders. 

55,495  persons  in  every  state  and  possession  and  in  28  foreign 
lands  hold  preferred  stock  in  Armour  and  Company. 

23,471  persons  in  every  state  and  possession  and  in  10  foreign 
lands  are  owners  of  common  stock  in  Armour  and  Company. 

This  is  the  new  Armour  and  Company. 

The  vital  nature  of  the  Company’s  service  in  gathering,  pre¬ 
paring  and  distributing  wholesome  and  palatable  meats  and  meat 
products — together  with  the  world-wide  diffusion  of  its  share 
ownership — creates  an  intimate  bond  of  mutual  interest  between 
itself  Euid  the  public. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company  to  continue  to  de¬ 
serve  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Company 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  its  products. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 
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DEFENDS  CAPITOL 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Allen  of  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Declares  Critics  Wrong  in  Calling 
Washington  Men  Lasjr  and 
Socially  Ambitious 

A  defense  of  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  against  ever  recurrent  charges  by 
magazine  writers  of  laziness  and  a 
tendency  toward  social  ambitions  was 
recently  made  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  of  that 
daily’s  Washington  bureau.  Admitting 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  legitimate  crit¬ 
icism  of  Washington  news  writers,  Mr. 
Allen  declared  it  docs  not  concern  their 
social  interests,  or  their  exchange  of 
tips  or  stories,  or  their  friendships  with 
men  in  public  life. 

The  correspondents'  champion  de¬ 
clared  critics  are  wrong  in  pointing  to 
the  system  of  “blacksheeting”  or  ex¬ 
changing  cartons  of  stories  among 
writers  as  an  indication  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corp  are  lazy  and  inefficient. 

“There  is  "blacksheeting,  unquestion¬ 
ably”  he  wrote,  ‘'but  it  is  not  an  initia¬ 
tive  destroyer.  It  is  a  system  of  co¬ 
operative  effort,  whereby  a  group  of 
reporters  through  a  combination  of  en¬ 


deavor  are  able  to  cover  a  wide  range 
on  a  story  or  set  of  stories  and  then  pool 
their  results  for  the  common  good. 

“Individually  these  men  could  not  be¬ 
gin  to  serve  their  papers  to  that  extent. 
Working  together  they  give  the  readers 
of  their  papers  a  ‘report’  that  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  output  often  of  half  a  dozen 
men.  To  .say  that  this  is  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive  is  a  falsification  of  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation;  for  the  rule  is  inviol¬ 
able  among  the  corps  that  the  man  who 
does  not  produce  his  full  stint  does  not 
get  a  share  of  the  work  of  others.” 

Touching  on  the  subject  of  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  as  interpreters  of 
political  or  diplomatic  news  Mr.  Allen 
wrote : 

“Their  inadequacies  arise  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  situations:  for  both  of  which  their 
editors  bear  a  good  portion  of  the  blame. 
VV’ith  a  few  exceptions  the  Washington 
correspondents  have  had  little  or  no  for¬ 
eign  .travel  or  experience.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  they  are  sent  to  the  Capitol  as 
a  rcwr’ard  for  excellent  reporting  in  their 
home  communities,  utterly  without  a 
background  of  world  politics,  economics, 
or  history.  Being  keen  and  alert,  they 
naturally  ‘pick  things  up’  after  a  few 
years  in  the  Capitol,  but  as  for  being 
interpreters  and  students  in  the  sense 
that  the  trained,  experienced  and  edu¬ 
cated  European  writer  of  their  status 


is  they  most  emphatically  are  inferior. 

“As  news  seekers  they  excel  any 
other  similar  group  in  the  world,  but  as 
intrepreters,  men  producing  the  high 
order  of  journalistic  writing  that  is  so 
common  in  English  and  European  papers, 
they  are  wanting  for  the  most  part. 
There  are  several  papers,  notably  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  make  a  definite 
policy  of  sending  members  of  their 
Washington  bureau  abroad  for  at  least 
a  year’s  experience  at  stated  intervals. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions,  the  very 
few  exceptions.” 

Competition  with  the  large  staffs  of 
press  associations  and  the  demand  of 
editors  for  a  story  every  day,  regardless 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter, 
lead  Washington  men  to  wild  up  “dope” 
stories  and  write  about  possibilities  and 
probabilities  in  order  to  fill  the  demand 
for  a  “file”  each  day,  Mr.  Allen  declared. 

GIVES  POLICE  MEDALS 

Carrying  out  a  custom  establi.shed  by 
his  father,  the  late  William  J.  Conners, 
William  J.  Conners  II  has  presented 
medals  to  Buffalo  patrolmen  and  other 
members  of  the  police  department  of 
that  city  who  were  cited  for  conspicuous 
bravery  during  1929.  Mr.  Conners,  who 
is  president  of  the  Courier-Express, 
made  the  presentations  in  person  prior 
to  the  annual  police  ball  in  Buffalo. 


TO  ADVERTISE  REFRIGERATOR 

Westinghouse  Company  Will 
Newspaper  Space  in  1930 

Newspaper  advertising  for  the  eltdrit 
refrigerator  which  the  Westingho^ 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company^ 
place  on  the  market  is  expected  to  berin 
about  February  or  March,  although^ 
for  the  advertising  campaign  have  not 
been  completed  yet.  The  company,  which 
has  not  previously  marketed  a  refrie 
erator,  will  begin  production  in  January 
at  its  plant  in  Mansfield,  O. 

It  is  understood  that  distribution  will 
be  limited  at  first  to  Ohio  and  parts  o| 
neighboring  states,  and  that  other  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  opened  district  by  district 
which  makes  a  newspaper  campaign  al¬ 
most  inevitable.  The  Westinghouse  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fuller  4 
Smith  agency  at  Cleveland,  0.  The 
general  advertising  manager  is  J.  C.  Mc- 
Quiston,  at  the  Westinghouse  offices  in 
Pittsburgh. 

181  CHURCH  ADS 

A  record  in  Kansas  City  for  church 
advertising  was  established  in  the  Star 
Dec.  21,  the  paper  on  that  day  carrying 
181  announcements,  of  which  55  were  dis¬ 
play.  Churches  of  virtually  every  branch 
were  represented. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  the 
Buyers  in  the  Newspaper  World 


Send  for  the  GOSS  4;R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I  5 1 5  Paulina  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  r«ANCISCO 


if 


HALVORSEN  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACHINES 

are  aow  la  use  f rotn  coest  to  coost  by  the 
following  lending  newspapers  t 
ChidURO  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Hemld  Tribune,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Snn  Fmncisco  Chronicle,  Snint  Paul 
I^pntch,  Snint  Pnul  Dnily  News,  Seattle 
Timen,  S^ngfield  Republlcnn,  Bir^nghnm 
News,  ihulndelpbln  Inquirer,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Hartford  Courant,  Sydney 
(Australia)  Sun 

you  w<utt  to  cut  the  eo$t  of  ttulfing  papert  and 
have  them  delivered  in  better  condition  todittrib- 
utort  and  readert,  write  ut  for  full  particulan 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
S6  South  Tkroop  Street,  Chicago 


New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 

The  45K 


hamuui.fyR  f/ir/i 

Journal,  l*(»ttiivillr  l*a. 
l'iineH-W<*rld.  Roanoke, 
Virg^inia 

.News  l.^ader,  Richmond, 
V'irginia 

Ncws-IMot,  Sun  Pedro 
I'alifornia 
Union-Trihuno,  Sun 
Diego,  ('ultfttmiR 
Outlook.  Sunta  Monica, 
('ulifornia 

Press,  i^ringfteld.  Mo. 
Times.  Tat'onia.  Wash. 
TiiiicM.  Ttdedtt,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D. 
Hollister  Pres?*,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  I*a. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  (‘ity.  N.  Y. 
Globe.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times.  Heaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
('hicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Commercial  Color, 

St.  lA>uia.  Mo. 
Afro-.American.  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland 
Sunda  y  I  ndependent , 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News.  J«  liet.  Ill. 
Western  NeMspayer 
Union.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Jof4in.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Untfrn.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pr^ressive  Matrix  & 
Stereti  ('o.,  Chicago.  III. 
(2  Markinrs) 

Sp  ikesman- Review, 
Spokane,  W'ash. 

News- Tribune,  Tacoma 
Washington 


Akron  Elect roCo.,  Akron. 
Olii<» 

Daily  Pantagrapli, 
Bloomington.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston,  Mass. 
I*art  ridge  &  Anderson. 
Chicago,  III. 

HtMlge  Mat  Service,  C'in- 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Michigan  Stere<i  (  o.  (J 
k1atkin€s)t  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  I>ana*«.  Texas 
Western  Newspapi'r 
Union.  Dallas,  Texas 
Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

IVjst,  l>envcr.  ('<»!<». 
Herald,  Everett,  'A  ash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
^  Smith,  Ark. 

News- Press.  Glendale 
('alilomia 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Timt^,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News,  Hollywood.  I'alif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Ivong  Beach.  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  {2  Mn- 
chines),  lamdon.  F^ng. 
Sentinel.  Milw*aukee.W'is. 
Press,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press.  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
{2  Machines) 

World- Herald.  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  C'ity. 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — tO.OOO  per  br.  The  heevlaS 
end  Meet  produettve  high  speed  iwlt  prees.  BgulppM  with  latest  qaiek 
lock-np  plate  clampa,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoalett  tad 
dry  mat  equlpmeat.  All  materials,  steels,  brontee,  etc.,  of  the  lattat 
apprevad  machaalcal  angtaesrlBg  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  alngle  pUte  rotary.  The  fuU  S«,000  raaoliU 
■peed  with  alBKle  plates.  All  stereotype  ceeta  (material  and  labor)  cut  U 
baU.  Bcenomy  for  the  growing  moderate  sited  daily.  Cnlt-dealgned ;  baW 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  alas  caa,  by  adding  unite.  b« 
Increased  in  Its  capadO. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  amaller  dailies  and  weekUss 
Prints  fmm  tha  roll  and  emt$,  /side  and  deUvera  perfected  newtnanm 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  18  pages  complete  la  one  operation.  Speed  S.OOO  H 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  optlea. 

Writs  ma  yamr  praaa  need*'  Let  ma  halp  ram  aalaa  yamr  praasraam  prablmat  - 
Omr  eta#  la  at  yonr  aaraiea 


Duplex  Printin 

Bank  Crsdc,  I 


Press  Company 

liixan.  U.  S.  A. 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machhies 

Automatic  Elfficiency  Fdt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbm  and 
Conve3ror  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blaidceted. 

We  specialise  in  the  mannfacturr 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  incltsd- 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  Engiand  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 
CabU  AddrsM  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mese. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  pardcuUrs 


to  your  nearest 


G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginaan 

Flatiron  Building 

178  Fifth  Ave.  at  83rd  St 
Telephoaei  Algoaqula  16M 

Deeignert  and  builders  of 
epecial  equipment  to  meet 
tbe  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publieb- 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
■ale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildinp 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Clatsified  AdvertUing 
RATES 

situations  (Ca»h  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  — P**"  !*“• 

3  Timea  —  .40  per  lina 

all  other  classifications 

(Caali  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  words  to  the  lina 

White  ipace  charge  at  aaine  rate  per  Una 
IlriDaertion  aa  earned  by  frequency  of  In- 
SdoD.  Minimum  apace,  three  linea.  The 
A  Publiaher  reaervea  the  right  to 
dasalfy.  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  opportunities 

Brokers 

fm  Ptpen  That  Pay.  write  u».  Our  list  In- 
rlndea  100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  in 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11. 
Knoi,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Interest  For  Sale 


b4i«  Broadcasting  Station  in  liiKhly  profltalde 
witory,  with  flnt*  progrntiia  of  varle<l  api>oal 
ftrong  listener  Intereat,  lx  about  to  make 
I  fkiBire.  Abaolntely  independent.  Control  H 
Mi  by  a  man  of  many  inten'stn,  who  wlabes  to 
Ntln.  (lO.OCNl  cash  will  acquire  full  control. 

Inrentnries  al>out  |2b,0(M);  has  complete 
*1*1.  with  ninny  valuable  contract!  in  effect 
rolume  of  businexs  pending.  Fullest 
^•’••dfition  Invitefl.  This  la  a  splendid  op- 
J2«lty  for  an  energetic  young  man  with 
or  newspaper  experience.  Address,  Radio, 
idltor  A  Publisher. 

aRCULATION 


Promotion 


jUJjlatiaa  Builders— Blair  A  Austin,  ‘.!30  North 
!?*.**■■  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
*“‘lp  Club  CampaigtiH. 


Jv**palfni  -fiullies,  weeklies — net  4.000  to 
Mbacriptlons.  Only  organixution  with 
drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
Ue  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


****»rt  Company,  K1  Cortes  Bldg,,  Santa 
‘2*1  California.  An  efflclent  circulation 
organisation  accepting  only  bonaOde 
^*etloi  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
without  obligation,  for  Held  8Urve.T. 


i„  *1  5;  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
ijl^livllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
H?~f^eeatora  and  sole  owners  of  The 
"•*1  Plan. 


aRCULATION 


Promotion 


EDITORIAL 


Children’s  Page 


yablUhor  with  many  years  business  and  edi- 
t.rlil  experience  wants  to  buy  interest  fair 
died  dailv.  Central  West  or  Calif.  C.  M. 
VMiey.  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Ure  Opportunity  for  Ouick  Buyer— Evening 
paper,  exclusive  Held,  New  England,  splendid 
eqglpoent,  doing  nl<-e  business;  only  315,00(1 
ndi  required,  balance  easy  terms;  act  quick 
If  latereeted.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
Tort.  _ 

I  tta  one  of  the  best  money-making  afternoon 
dillin  on  the  Pacltlc  Coast.  Fine  location. 
Eusilent  future.  Cash  rmiulred  4400,000.  Bal- 
1I1«  favorable  terms.  M.  C.  .Moore,  News 
paper  Broker.  •-’7::  N.  Ilodeo  Drive,  Beverly 
Hilia.  Calif. 


Help  Wanted 


ferMS  with  116.000  to  130,000  may  buy  iiiter- 
m  In  chain  consisting  of  Hve  large  weeklies 
■ad  one  daily,  owned  l>y  group  of  men  wliu 
•tarted  with  practically  notliing  six  years  ago. 
lareitor  must  lie  editor  or  advertising  sales- 
un  who  will  take  aetive  luirt  in  liiiilding  the 
Mneas.  No  swivel  chair  executive  wanteil  hut 
II  imhilioiis,  hard-working  newspaper  man 
aith  Initiative  and  energy.  In  first  letter  tell 
m,  eilucation.  exia-rience,  salary  expected, 
ahether  married  or  single  and  actual  aiiiouiit 
d  money  .von  now  have  in  the  bank  willing  to 
nieat.  Write  Box  I)-H07,  Editor  &  Piilillsher. 


Newapapert  For  Sale 

Yialily  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
nclaalre  field,  splendidly  e(|ul|iped,  modern 
im.  L'l.noo;  t-.vesr  college;  $.50,000,  $20,tSK) 
4aaa  I)  hJ7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  fu  WHt  daUy,  making  $8,500  net.  $.50,000. 

'  We  hare  a  lot  more  good  buys.  Tell  exactly 
alit  you  want,  where  and  what  investment. 
Or  If  you  will  sell,  what  have  you?  Close  con- 
Hnm.  Wilhelm  A  Holm,  300  12tb  N.  W.. 
Caton,  0. 


Radio  Station  For  Sale 


EMPLOYMENT 


The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Bldg.,  Indianaiiolls,  invites  the  attention  of 
publishers  desiring  Increased  circulntlon  to  the 
endless  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
leading  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  aiipearing 
In  every  issue  of  EDITOII  A  I’UBI.ISHEU.  The 
PAHTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
after  year  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
other  cireulation-huilding  services  combined — an 
evidence  In  Itself  of  Its  Indisputable  worth  and 
of  Its  outstanding  auperiority.  The  only  circu¬ 
lation-building  organization  In  Newspaperdom 
which  la  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  which  furnlsbea  publishers’  affidavits 
of  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
collect  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  iind 
analysis  of  your  field. 


Situations  Wanted 


Our  local  children's  page  brings  circulation  and 
advertising,  plus  strong  reader  interest.  Per¬ 
sonal  promotion  and  parties  at  regular  Inter¬ 
vals.  Civic,  rSereatlonal  and  educational  groups 
will  cooperate.  Page  actually  pays  for  Itself. 
Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Accountant  for  small  dally  paper  In  New  i'ork 
State.  5’oiing  man  who  Is  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  office.  Collection  and  pureliasing  ex- 
lierlence  essential.  This  Is  an  opportunity  to 
I)ecoine  connected  with  a  real  organization. 
Answer  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age,  past 
experleiu-e.  qiialifleatlons,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Box  D-ihXl,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Advertising  W’e  want  n  iiinn  to  manage  the 
iidvertisliig  and  sales  proiiiotiuii  of  our  ebaln 
of  ladies'  ready-to  wear  shops.  One  familiar 
with  retail  merchandising  preferred.  Apply  by 
letter  only,  (live  full  particulars,  age,  edticn- 
tloii,  experIciK-e,  present  connection  and  salary 
exiiecteil,  In  strict  confidence  to  .Mr.  J.  M. 
Samllsoii,  147  West  .55tli  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Assistant — Christian  male,  single,  not  over 
2:1,  preferably  Irish  or  Scotch,  with  some  news 
writing  or  advertising  experience,  wanted  as 
assistant  to  nationally  known  New  York  adver¬ 
tiser-writer.  Job  embraces  every  phase  of 
advertising  publicity  preparation.  Schooling  and 
contact  opportunitlea  iiiiiisiial.  Open  Jan.  1(1. 
Send  recent  photo,  references,  salsr.v  desired, 
all  details  first  letter.  D-P1.5,  Editor  A 
PuhllHlier. 

Circulation  Man  wniit(sl  at  once.  Must  he 
elticient  in  carrier  Im».v  promotion  and  rural 
mail.  Carolina  dally.  Permanent  Job  to  right 
man.  D-lMKi,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Prominent  manufacturing  corporation 
has  opportunity  for  young  man  with  newapaper 
training  to  work  on  coinpany  pn|ier  regarded 
among  best  of  its  kind.  Most  he  good  writer 
and  also  (jnick  at  headlines  and  makeup.  Ilead- 
(luartera  New  York.  Full  particulara.  Including 
age.  experience,  salary  ex|iecte<l,  etc.  D'002, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter  wantetl  on  afternoon  dally  of  420(i 
circulation.  Prefer  young  man  with  praeticiil 
experience.  .Must  la*  able  to  handle  simrts. 
State  age.  experience  anil  salary  required. 
Jonriinl,  Sturgis,  .Michigan. 

Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  78.3,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SitnatioB*  Wanted 

Accounta.nt  desires  connection  with  chain  of 
papers.  Write  I>.  E.  Baiierfeind,  care  News, 
Elk  City,  Ukla. 

Accountant — Experienced  newspaper  accountant 
and  bookkeeper,  trained  In  cost  accounting, 
billing,  and  records  of  daily  newapaper.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  D-882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man,  26,  located  in  midwest  city 
of  30(),000,  desires  advertising  position  on  paper 
in  the  Southwest.  Record  as  n  successful 
classified  manager  and  at  present  productively 
st>eciBlizlng  on  diflicult  display  accounts.  Full 
details  and  references  on  request.  D-9(ll,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — now  employed  ABt;  news 
paper,  desires  change  to  south  or  middle  west. 
34  years  old,  married,  experienced  both  retail 
and  national.  20%  Increase  this  year.  $80  week 

and  boniia.  D-892,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising — All-round  man:  constructive  sales¬ 
man;  productive  copy-writer;  seeks  Canada  or 
north  connection.  D-917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation  Mimager,  broad  experience,  Includ- 
ing  metropolitan.  Organizer  and  producer.  De¬ 
tails  write  D-908.  Eclitor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Qualified  In  every  respect. 
Boy  promotion  and  builder  of  home  delivery. 
College  graduate.  A-I  reference.  Available 
after  Jan.  1,  1930.  D-896,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Get  That  Job! 

A  small  amount 
of  cash,  intelligent 
statement  of  ability 
and  a  little  persist¬ 
ency  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  the 
opportunity  your 
experience  has  fitted 
you  to  expect. 

Classified 

Department 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


EMPLOYRffiNT 


SituAtioM  Wanted 


Circulation  Managsr,  young,  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  mecllum  sized  daily  or  a  large 
weekly.  Six  years  experience  and  can  produce 
the  business.  Married,  present  employed. 
D-904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation— Olassiflod — .Some  small  city  pub¬ 
lisher  realizes  that  a  builder  and  producer  pays 
Ills  way.  D-912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation  Manager,  employed  on  Eastern 
dally,  desires  change  to  highly  competitive 
field.  Ten  years'  successful  circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  expert  on  carrier  and  dealer  promotion 
and  master  of  detail.  Three  thousand  gain 
during  past  six  months,  D-916,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Competent  I.C.M.A.  man, 
well  grounded  in  the  requirements  of  the  small 
city  field,  seeks  publisher  requiring  loyal  eco¬ 
nomical  builder  of  character  and  Initiative. 

D-014,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

City  Circulator — Strong  on  service  and  collec- 
tlons,  p  oll.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  Advertising  Salesman, 
expprienceii,  dallies  or  weeklies.  Sober,  married, 
conscientious  worker.  Can  Increase  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  Box  331,  Tiffin,  Obio. 

Clatiilled  Manager,  6  years'  experience  selling 
Classified  on  large  Metropolitan  dailies,  seeks 
position.  A  sales  record  that  demonstrates 
ability.  Best  references.  D-910,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Copy  Reader,  Reporter;  snappy,  vivid  writer, 
27,  married,  go  any  place.  Paul  Masserman, 
512  Englewood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Editorial  Writer — With  unusually  Impressive 
record  on  mtdwestern  dally  dealrons  of  entering 
broader  field.  Will  submit  budget  of  publiilied 
work  to  establish  contact  with  publisher  an¬ 
ticipating  need  of  successful  writer.  D-895. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — 26,  now  holding  resiwnslble  editorial 
position  on  daily,  but  desires  climate  change 
i>ecause  of  wife.  Available  on  notice.  D-874. 
Editor  A  Publisber. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  desires  connec 
tion  wliere  a  first-class  executive  Is  needed. 
Api>llcsnt  Is  young,  active  and  well  grounded 
In  the  fundamentals  of  Classified  Advertising, 
qualified  tlirnugb  experience  to  intelligently 
direct  n  staff  with  nilnlmum  expenditure  assur¬ 
ing  inaximuni  results.  Address  D-898,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

THE  McCORMICK  STORY 
When  Chicago's  new  tabloid  sensation,  Tlie 
Times,  wanted  It  covered  2,0(10  miles  away, 
they  called  on  me.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
sinilliir  big  stnr.v  in  your  field  to  be  probed  to 
the  hottoiii.  I'JB,  825  S.  New  Ilamp.  St.,  Los 
.\ngelps. 

Editorial  Writer,  experienced  Hll-aroiiiid  news¬ 
paperman,  open  for  engagement.  D-873,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editorial — 20,  able  writer,  managing  editor, 
.kvallnble  lieeause  of  merger.  Press  association 
two  jears.  Experienced  all  departments  iiie- 
dluiii-sized  dally.  Fine  reeord.  D-W03,  Editor 
A  I'ublisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  writer  desires  connec¬ 
tion  as  Religious  editor  of  newspaper  or  other 
publication.  For  seven  years  editor  of  religious 
weekly  and  long  a  contributor  to  leading  dally 
newspapers.  Cnusnal  experience  in  publicity 
work  and  has  ability  that  makes  him  Invalu¬ 
able  as  Interviewer  or  reporter.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Available  now.  D-886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  versatile,  3  years'  experience, 
10  years  all  round  newspaper  training,  well 
recommended,  seeks  connection.  D-873,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Mechanical — Desires  [losltlon  as  foreman  of 
pressroom  or  head  of  mechanical  department  of 
newspaper.  Held  similar  position  with  one  of 
largest  dallies  In  Country  and  only  lost  same 
through  recent  sale  of  paper.  D-SM,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Press  Photographer,  over  fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  papers  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  desires  connection  progressive 
paper;  references;  state  salary.  D-n05,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Reporter — Thoroughly  experienced,  good  news 
getter,  able  writer,  school  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  uKsterate  salary.  D-844,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 

Telegraph  Editor-Reporter — Young  man,  aged 
twenty-seven,  graduate  In  Journalism,  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  ae  telegraph  editor,  desires  piece 
on  small  dally  or  large  weekly  where  be  can 
round  out  his  experience  In  all  departments 
with  ultimate  view  of  fitting  himself  for 
iicqntring  and  siiccesefnlly  managing  property 
of  hia  own.  D-884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipmnnt  for  Solo 

For  Sale— A  good  straight  mnttter  No.  5  Lino¬ 
type,  $7.50,  address  I/eader-Kepubllcan  and 
Herald,  (lloversville,  N.  Y. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Small  Qordon,  paper  cutter  and  card  press.  0 
fonts  bite  tyi>e.  All  $:i.50.  Terms,  or  sell 
separate.  D.  M.  Predmore,  33  W.  Ashley, 
Jaeksunville,  Fla. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  AND 
POWER  COMPANY 
Hotitoiii  MaflK.,  II,  lU2tt. 

Tlu>  Hoanl  of  DlrertorH  hii8  ileclarod  a  rf>Kuhii- 
qiiiirtorly  4l}vidpii(l  of  tlio  T%  I’roferriMl 

Stock  of  tliHi  Coniiiaiiy  and  a  rctenlar  quarterly 
dividend  of  1V4%  ‘»n  tlie  *5%  Preferred  Stock 
of  tiiin  roiiipany.  payahle  January  lotiii 
t4»  holders  of  reconl  at  tlie  epme  of  biiHliiefiK 
l>eceml>er  2tltli  t'tiecka  to  lie  mailed. 

Tranwfer  luNikK  will  not  clo«e. 

U.  <r.  I. ADO,  AMHlMtant  Treanurer. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Maditon  Awe.  New  York 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  0  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Nfwspaptr  Broktrt 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


THK  American  Ass<x:iation  of  Chick 
Hatcheries,  of  which  most  local 
hatcheries  are  members,  has  prejwred 
an  advertising  campaign  for  local  news¬ 
paper  use  of  member  hatcheries.  The 
campaign  is  to  oj>en  the  last  week  in 
DecemlKT  and  is  to  continue  regularly 
until  June,  tying  in  with  copy  in  farm 
and  ptiultry  magazines.  Each  member 
hatchery  has  received  a  proof  book  of 
mats  of  ads,  furnished  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. — L.  G.  M. 

Advertisements  attractive  to  men  read¬ 
ers  are  being  carried  on  the  sports  pages 
of  the  two  Kansas  City  newsiiapers,  the 
Star  and  the  Journal-Post,  by  the 
W  heatley  Philco  Radio  company.  Charley 
Wheatley,  former  Kansas  City  baseball 
pitcher,  uses  pictures  of  ballplayers, 
known  in  that  locality  and  also  photo¬ 
graphs  of  timely  sports  events  in  his 
layouts. 

H.  J.  Tinney,  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  department  of  Gartner’s 
department  store,  W'yandotte,  Mich.,  sold 
a  carload  of  washing  machines  by  using 
a  full  page  spread  headed  in  3  inch  type, 
"Don’t  Kill  Your  W'ife”  then  just  below 
in  smaller  type,  “Let  Us  Do  It  For 


\’ou.’’  "Why  go  on  killing  her  with  the 
old  fashioned  tub,  washboard  and  hand 
wringer?  Let  us  kill  her  with  surprise 
when  she  receives  a  new  electric  wash¬ 
er."  Women  called  up,  met  him  on  the 
street  and  in  the  store  and  complimented 
h;m  on  the  ad  and  said  they  had  showed 
it  to  their  husbands.  He  followed  up 
each  one  with  unusually  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. — G.  M.  Adams. 

A  large  Detroit  community  store  gave 
a  sled  free  for  $1.00  worth  of  coupons. 
A  .sc  coupon  was  given  with  every  dol¬ 
lar  purchase  and  the  way  children 
heggcd  mother  to  buy  at  that  store  was 
gocxl  advertising.  The  store  took  a  full 
page  spread  advertising  a  free  sled. — 
G.  M.  Adams. 

A  group  of  community  stores  got  to¬ 
gether  and  offered  half-hour  sales  on  the 
"buy  five  articles  of  any  one  kind  and 
get  one  free"  plan.  The  sale  started  at 
9  o’clock  at  one  store  and  proceeded  to 
the  next  store.  People  standing  around 
invariably  bought  more  goods  while 
waiting  for  the  exact  time  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  article.  The  sale  was  advertised 
by  the  various  merchants  in  a  double 
l)age  spread. — G.  M.  Adams. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


WITH  public  attention  focused  on 
national  and  state  commissions  in¬ 
vestigating  the  causes  and  extent  of  crime, 
an  interesting  special  story  subject  would 
be  the  methods  by  which  jurymen  are 
selected  in  your  community.  Interview 
local  officials  and  find  why  some  men 
are  put  on  and  others  omitted  from  me 
jury  lists;  how  often  the  lists  are 
clianged;  the  excuses  offered  to  escape- 
service  and  the  reasons  advanced  to  obtain 
listing. — E.  K.  L. 

How  many  automobiles  are  iiurchased 
annually  in  your  city  on  the  installment 
plan?  The  Nnv  Haven  (Conn.)  Times 
found  in  a  check-up  at  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  that  more  than  4,(XX)  cars  had  been 
Ixiught  during  the  year  in  such  a  manner. 
.Seventy-five  jK-r  cent  of  the  chattel 
mortgages  filed  with  the  clerk  were  for 
automobiles,  70  per  cent  of  these  being 
for  new  cars  and  30  jier  cent  for  used 
cars. — T.  E.  B. 

The  Boston  .S'miday  Post  offers  eight 
prizes  a  month  for  the  best  suggestions 
for  improving  or  lieautifying  the  home. 
Rough  sketches  or  photographs  or  even 
plans  of  a  room  are  acceptable. 

At  2.S,  a  girl’s  chances  of  marriage 
rapidly  diminish,  a  recent  insurance  com- 
Iiany  report  states.  Most  girls  marry 
between  17  and  25.  Why  not  interview 
prominent  local  women  on  their  ideas 
as  to  chances  of  marriage  after  25,  and 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  speaalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
X  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surreys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Mrmtpnfrr  BmiUimai, 

Prrimettrm,  Oprrahem, 

Swrweyt,  Valnatitmi. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


whether  or  not  age  has  much  effect  on 
the  success  of  a  marriage. — L.  G.  M. 

What  do  the  business  men  in  your  city 
d()  for  relaxatifin?  A  reporter  in  Kansas 
City  found  that  one  of  the  most  active 
men  in  the  community  forgot  about 
business  for  15  minutes  following  lunch, 
six-nding  ten  minutes  in  a  “cat  nap”  and 
the  other  five  in  stretching.  Another  made 
it  a  iioint  to  drop  into  a  movie  show  and 
a  third  walked  around  the  block  five 
times. — E.  P.  M. 

Following  the  great  magazine  demand 
for  detective  fiction,  the  Indianapolis 
News  has  gotten  a  local  man,  now- 
retired,  who  had  lieen  a  detective  for 
sixty  years,  to  write  reminiscences  of  his 
career  as  a  daily  feature  of  the  paper. 
His  experiences  rival  tho.se  of  fiction  in 
dramatic  situations  and  gain  in  interest 
liecause  of  being  true. — B.  L.  T. 

How  many  “dead”  schools  are  there  in 
your  state?  That  is,  lingering  country 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  either 
one  or  two,  or  none  at  all,  and  in  which 
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teachers  under  the  law  nevertheless  still 
get  paid?  The  state  department  of  edu- 
caticHi  could  provide  a  good  story  on 
such  wasteful  schools. — R.  L. 

10  COLORADO  WEEKLIES 
AUDITED  BY  ASSN.  ' 

Is  First  Step  in  Surveying  Statistics 
of  State’s  Country  Newspapers  by 
Newspaper  Association  Mana¬ 
gers — More  in  Line 

The  first  step  in  a  systematic  auditing 
of  circulations  and  market  information 
of  country  newspapers  in  Colorado  was 
completed  recently  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  formerly  the 
State  Press  Field  Managers.  Ten 
papers  were  audited,  with  a  score  or 
more  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation  by 
the  Colorado  Press  Association  and  con¬ 
vey  which  was  authorized  at  the  annual 
conference  of  State  Press  Field  Man¬ 
agers  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  August. 
Ralph  L.  McKee,  who  has  conducted  the 
audit  in  Nebraska,  is  also  doing  the  job 
in  Colorado.  . 

The  first  paper  audited  was  the  Lit¬ 
tleton  Independent,  the  newspaper  owned 
by  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  field  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Association.  Other 
papers  were  the  Castle  Rock  Record 
Journal,  Brighton  Blade,  Alamosa 
Courier,  Antonio  Ledger  News,  Monte 
Vista  Tribune,  Monte  Vista  Journal, 
Del  Norte  Prospector,  Craig  Empire, 
and  Steamboat  Pilot. 

The  audit  of  circulations  and  market 
survey  has  been  standardized  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  such  information  may  be 
easily  accessible  and  adaptable  to  the 
use  of  advertising  agencies  and  foreign 
advertisers.  The  plan  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  majority  of  the  agencies  and 
advertisers. 
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Advertising 
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McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 


MM 

1  Auto  to  every  6  resi-  g 
dents  of  Camden  County 
^  (1928  registration  fig-  ^ 

ures). 

^  42%  of  them  ABOVE  ^ 

.rrr  the  $1,000  price  class 

5  — “quality”  side  of  ^ 

a  “mass  appeal”  market  ^  I 
dominated  by  I 

COURIER  POST 
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National  Hep:  Story,  Brookz  St  Finley 


QUITS  DAILY  TO  WHISTU ; 

R.  H.  (Bob)  MacGimsey,  lawvg 
cotton  plantation  owner,  and  corresaS 
ent  for  the  Memphis  CommerciarAi 
peal  at  Lake  Providence,  La.,  rccenU 
quit  all  his  former  jobs  to  whisfle  ft 
radio  listeners  and  phonograph  71^ 
makers.  He  whistles  two  or  three 
simultaneously  and  in  harmoqy  K 
never  thought  of  it  as  a  vocation’ m 
(lene  Austin,  the  radio  and  phonogram 
singer,  “discovered”  him  and  broS 
him  to  New  York  to  sign  a  NaS 
Broadcasting  Company  contract.  He 
on  the  “Empire  Builders’  Hour." 

AWARDS  TROPHY 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribu> 
made  its  annual  presentation  of  the  Tr 
hiine  Trophy  Cup  last  week  to  the  Lav 
rcnceville  (Ill.)  football  team,  cliamy 
of  the  Wabash  Valley. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc 

offers 

Charles  W.  Storm’s 
Financial  Service 

A  Service  That  Transforms 
Financial  Pages  Into 
Circulation  Builders 

For  Terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc 

M.  Koenigsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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I 

!  South  America  s 
I  Greatest  Neivspaper 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

I  tXCLUSIVB  RBfRBSBNTATtVg 
.  250  Park  Avenue  -  New  York 
14  Cockspur  Street  Londoa 
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